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Me STORY Madame la M arxquist u 
5 as 5 narrated 1 hervelf to Mis CLirrond,” 


My father was a man of birth and of cond 
fiderable fortune; moſt of which he had (| pent 
in the ſervice before. he married my ' mother ; ; 
but he then enjoyed court favour, a govern- 
ment, and other liicrative offices. He was 
forty years of age, and ſhe only twenty. Het 
fortune was more ample than his had ever 
been ; yet he had ſo liberal and magnificent 
a turn of mind, that, when he died, my mo- 
ther's fortune, of which he could draw only 
the rents, was all he left as a a proviſion we his 
family. 227, 11 eee d? : 

Three years before Rib Geh 1 Bad been 
boarded in a convent, conttary to the inclina- 
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1 Mot BAYRT. | 
tion of my mother, who would rather that I 
had been educated at home under her own 
. eye: but my father gave frequent entertain 


ments, was proud of my mother's accom- 


pliſhments, and feared that her attention to my 
education would often prevent her from ap- 
pearing in thoſe aſſemblies, of which be con- 


ſidered her as the greateſt ornament, My 


mother yielded with regret a Point which the 


thought very material. 


The convent in which I was 1 and 


irhere I remained three years, had a high re- 


putation. Thoſe nuns, to which the educa- 


tion of the boarders is peculiarly intruſted, 
execute the taſk, for the moſt part, in a con- 


ſcientious manner, and to the beſt of their 


| underſtanding. The impreſſion they make 


on the young mind yery often remains through 


life. This impreflion has an oppoſite effect, 
according to the character of thoſe on which 


it is made. Some it renders ſuperſtitious ; 
others, ſoon after they are introduced into ſo- 


eiety, on hearing ſome of the notions and 


„anten | 3 


praftices they learned at the convent turned- 
into ridicule, are apt to become irreligious. On 
me the impreſſion was of the firſt kind; for, 
at the time I was removed from the convent, 
I had a great inclination to become a nun. 
| [Here I could not help interrupting the ) 
bien with a ſudden nn L 
. * Good heaven | to become a nun.” 
Les, my dear,” reſumed ſhe, ſmiling : 
* and if at that age you had lived as long in 
the ſame ſociety, for ſome of the nuns were ex- 
tremely amiable as well as pious, I make no 
doubt but you would have had the ſame in- 
clination.”] 

Secluded from the ordinary occu pations of 
life, it is not ſurpriſing that they ſhould place 
almoſt the whole of goodneſs in the perform- 

ance of religious ceremonies and devout con- 
templations. Some particular ceremonies may 
even be amuſing to the fancy of a child; and 
at any rate was, I thought, an eaſy purchaſe for 
that eternal happineſs to be ſecured by per- 
* them, and which I was inſtructed 
B 2 
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induced my mother to inſiſt with my father that 
I ſhould be removed from the convent ſooner 


than ſhe had agreed to: after which the compa- 
ny and converſation of my mother gradually 
diminiſhed my prejudice in favour of the 
convent] and I loft all defire to be a nun: but 
while ſhe endeavoured to efface every trace of 
childiſh ſuperſtition from my mind, ſhe took 


equal pains to imprint ſentiments of rational 


piety in their-ſtead. She deſcribed ſuperſti- 


tion to me as a weakneſs, which ſhe-thought, 
however, had not fo pernicious an effect on 
the female character as infidelity; ſhe told me 


that the moſt profligate women ſhe had ever 


knewn were thoſe who were, or affected to 
be, infidels: ſuperſtition, therefore, ſhe con- 


temned, but impiety filled her with horror. 
ll again interrupted the marchioneſs's nar- 


ents ſaying, © that, if ſhe had no objection, 
I had ſome curioſity to kao. what the i inci- 
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| NORDAUNT- 5 
dent was which determined her mother to re- 
move her from the convent. ſooner than ſhe | 
had before agreed to: but thinking that ſhe 
heſitated a little, I immediately added, that 
if it was of a ſecret nature, or if, for any other 
reaſon, ſhe had the ſmalleſt ſcruple to com- 
municate it, I be gged ſhe would forgive me, 
and proceed.” 

« Secret nature no it is rather of a ridi- 


culous nature, anſwered the marchioneſs : 


- 6 but, ſuch as it is, ſince you wiſh to know 


it, you ſhall be indulged. 2 
You can hardly form a notion, my dear 


Miſs Clifford, (continued the marchiogeſs,) of 
the ſtrange incongruous ideas that may be 


united in the brain of young perſons by cer- 
tain impreſſions, and by the ambiguity of 
words. In the convent in which I was, a 
young relation of mine was alſo a boarder — 
about fifteen years of age, of a lively imagi- 
nation, and conſidered as a little ſaint, on acr 
count of the animation of her geſtures in per- 
forming the uſual Ceremonies of deyotion, 
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and the fervour of her expreſſions, when ſhe 
ſpoke on religious ſubjects. 

- Sermons were occaſionally preached in i the 
chapel adjoining to the convent. A tall, 
handſome ecclefiaſtic, of a majeſtic appear- 
ance, preached an eloquent ſermon on the 
love we owe to God. This ſermon, and the 


j _ preacher, ſeemed to make a deep imprefſion 


on the young lady: ſhe was more thoughtful 
than ufual, and ſometimes ſeemed quite loſt 
in meditation. She told me one day, that 
though ſhe had always loved God, ſhe was 
now ſenſible that ſhe never had, in the degree 
that ſhe ought, until ſhe heard the comely 
eccleſiaſtic's ſermon. She owned, that her 
former love approached to coldneſs, when 
compared with what ſhe now felt; that for- 
metly the ſeldom had thought of him, ex- 
cept when ſhe was at her prayers, and ſome. 
times not even then ; but now he entirely 
occupied her thoughts by day and night. 
This young lady's mother had been for 
a conſiderable time in a diſtant province of 
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' France. The daughter had always - mens 
tioned her to me in the moſt affectionate 
terms, regretting the cauſes which kept her 
ſo long abſent, and looking forward to her 
return as a ſource of happineſs. 5 
My mother called one day at the convent, 
and informed the young lady, that her mo- 
ther, finding that ſhe would be detained 
ſtill a conſiderable time in the country, and 
being impatient to ſee her, was to ſend a 
perſon to Paris, to accompany the young 
lady to the province ;—that ſhe might there- 
fore prepare for her 3 within a few 
058 | 
So far from manifeſting any appearance of 
Joy as my mother expected, the young lady 
ſeemed rather afflited at the news. | 
„What! are you not happy at the 
thoughts of returning fo ſoon to Langue- 
doc ?“ ſaid my mother. 
% No, Pt 1 80 x * * would rather re- 
main where I am,” 3 2%, 
ha Are you not impotent to ee your mo- 
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L . ther 2—1 thought von had been exceedingly 


| fond of your mother,” en of 

80 Jam very fond of her—exceedingly 
and of her, that is certain: but do not ima- 
gine that 1 love her as I love God, for I do 
love him. Gracious Heaven !” cried ſhe, 
Claſping her hands and turning up her eyes, 
„how I do lone him!” 

My mother, on farther inquiry, "OY 
enden the date and occaſion. of this vio- 
ent paſſion, thought proper to remove me 
from the | convent that very evening, and to 
end the young lady to her . at Lan- 
_ a few "oy after. 


"MI i ſpecies of cxultation on certain ſubjecs, 
which my fancy had acquired in the nun- 
-nery,: yet ſhe was ſenſible that every attempt 
of that ſort, yas to be managed with deli- 
cacy; for, as ſhe afterwards informed me, 
ſhe had heard a girl of twelve years of age, 
| who after the death of her parents had been 
- hoarded in a: conyent, tell her guardian, a 
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wan of piety and literature, on his explaining 
ſome religious article differently from the 
ſenſe in which ſhe underſtood it, © that in all 
| points which concerned her . ſalyation the 
would adhere to her own opinion; in other 
matters, of leſs importance, ſhe would en- 
deavour to ſhow due deference to his.” 
If my mother had abruptly oppoſed cer- 
- tain notions which I carried with me from 
the convent, and have ſince ann, Jam 
by no means certain that I ſhould not have 
made ſome ſuch anſwer as that of this ſelt- 
ſufficient girl; and if my opinion had been 
violently attacked, my prejudice in its, fayour 
would probably have increaſed. by mere dint 
of defending it, I 
[Having again apologiſed to the marchio- 
neſs for my interruption, and thanked: her 
for her complaiſance, ſhe ne in her 
narrative.) 
I) be ſtyle in which my * ved; after 
the death of my father, might have been 
called retired, when compared with what it 
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10  - MORDAUNT: 
had been before: yet the till cultivated a ſe- 
lect circle of acquaintance. As ſhe was paſ- 
| fionately fond of muſic, ſhe went fometimes 
to the opera, and attended private concerts 
ſtill oſtener: ſhe alſo carried me with her, 
on a few occaſions, to what is properly called 
the Theatre Frangaiſe. During my father's 
life-time ſhe attended the court aſſiduoufly; 
after his death ſhe very ſeldom went, unleſs 
on public occaſions; though ſhe continued 
to ſee the princeſs Elizabeth as often as that 
virtuous princeſs, who had a great eſteem for 
my mother, ſignified a deſire that ſhe ſhould 

290 to Verſailles. 

As I was an only child, and heireſs to any 
+ mother's fortune, it will not ſurpriſe you that 
Ilz had lovers. Several gentlemen _ her per- 
miſſſon to pay me their addreſſes: none of 
them intereſted me ; and ſhe put an end to 
their ſuits, one after another, without ex- 
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preſſing either approbation or diſapprobation 
of my indifference, She wiſhed to obſerve 
how I was myſelf inclined, without interfer- 


MORDAUNT. n 
ing before it was neceſſary. At laſt, a man 
of hi gher name, and more illuſtriouſly con- 
nected than any who had addreſſed me hi- 
therto, declared his paſſion for me: he was 
. handſome, genteel in his perſon, and related 
to 2 young lady for whom I had conceived a 
friendſhip. Though I heard his declaration 
with more ſatisfaction than I had liſtened to 
any lan guage of the ſame kind before, yet I 
ſeemed to treat it as common-place compli- 
ment ; and when he was about to enforce it 
with new proteſtations, he was interrupted 
by ſome company that joined us. 

I do not know why I did not inform my 
mother of this; perhaps I thought it more 
becoming that be ſhould ſpeak to her in the 
firſt place ; perhaps I was a little afraid ſhe 
might not approve : the truth is, I did not 
mention it when J had an opportunity; and 
the omiſſion did not I from forgetful- 
_ neſs, 
When he re peated his former declaration 

to me, J anſwered, © that I never liſtened * 


9 ' © MORDAUNT». | 
to language of that nature from any man 
Without the approbation of my mother. 
Nie ſoon found an opportunity of 3 
ing himſelf. to her. She was better, ac 
quainted with this perſon s character than 1 
Was, and did not at all approve. of his pro- 
poſal. She faid to him, however, * that 
much would depend on myſelf, and that ſhe 
mould: talk to me on the ſubject,” 1 | 
Having conſtrued what I laſt faid to him 
85 an acquieſcence, he told my mother that 
he had already obtained my conſent, and now 
only needed hers, 
At this my mother expreſſed . and 
repeated, that ſhe would ſpeak with me. 
The only time I ever faw any thing like 
reſerve, in my dear mother's behaviour to- 
wards me, or any expreſſion but that of fond- 
neſs in her eyes, when directed to me, was 
when 1 firſt met her after her interview with 
this man, who I ſhall call by the name of 
Count; not wiſhing to diſtinguiſh him more 
particularly, out of regard to his family, 
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1 nad been out in the carriage with a lady, 
his relation, when he had called on my mo- 
ther. We returned together to dinner." | | 

Other company came after dinner; ſo that 
ſhe had no opportunity of REY with me. 
till all had withdrawn. 

The alteration 'in my mother's ke af 
fected me ſo much, that the lady faid— 
« What can be the matter with you, my 


dear; you were all cheerfulneſs while we 


were abroad, and now you ſeem quite ſor- 
rowful!“ I anſwered— I was not very 
well; but begged ſhe would take no notice 
of it, leſt it ſhould make my mother uneaſy. 
As ſoon as the company were gone, 'tny 
mother withdrew to her own apartment. I | 
followed: my bed-chamber was' adjoining to 
hers. She diſmiſſed her maid as well as 
mine, who attended to undrefs us, ſaying ſhe 
would ring when the needed them. 
© Burſting into tears as ſoon as they were 
gone—* Ah! my dear mother, I fear you 
are diſpleaſed with me.“ | 
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4 «Indeed, Adelaide,” ſaid ſhe, 46 | am.” 
Though convinced, from your beha - 
viour, that I have done ſomething wrong, yet 
I am uncenſcious what it is.” 
Do you pretend not to be ſenſible,” re- 
On ſhe, «that I have reaſon to be of- 
fended ?”” | 
l pretend nothing,” replied I ; I be- 
lieve I muſt have acted improperly, but I am 
not ſenfble in what; pray inform me, that 1 
may undo it directly. © 
LCan you perceive no impropriety in aſ- 
ſenting to the addreſſes of the Count, with- 
out conſulting me?” 
I aſſented to nothing. On the contrary, 
I told him. That I could ligen do ne m 
addreſſes without your approbation.” 
Even that was a kind of implication,” 
aid the, that you would be 3 with 
his addreſſes if I ſhould approve.” 
Was it not alſo an implication, my dear- 
eſt madam, that I ſhould never more liſten to 
them if you ſhould not approve . 
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«© He might not ſee that ſo clearly,” ſhe 
replied. 

« He ſhall find it, however,” ſaid I. 

The Count told me that he had obtained 
your conſent,” continued my mother. 
In that he told a falſchood,” ſaid I; 
for my anſwer was what I have already 
mentioned, and nothing elſe.” 

„ You muſt be ſenſible,” reſumed my 
mother, that your happineſs, my dear, is 
the object neareſt my heart. 
l am fully perſuaded of it,” I anſwered. 

% Do you really wiſh, then, that I ſhould 

conſent to your being the wife of this man? 
Anal ſhall never wiſh that you ſhould con- 
ſent to what you do not approve.” 
The birth of the Count, his ſplendid 
connexions, his external appearance, -per- 
haps, may have influenced you a little in his 
favour.“ 

* If ever thoſe circumſtances had any in- 
fluence with me in his fayour, they. now 
weigh againſt him.” 


16 uonůpabsr. 
„ How fo?“ ene oft 1056 2c E 2 
« Becauſe,” replied I, “as it is evident you 
do not approve of him, I am convinced that 
: you have ſome — which ee all 
: h 9044009 e 
(cc Indeed, my dear, I have, faid ſhe with 
fervour; © and my objection is, that I have 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon for thinking that he has 
a wieked heart. Heaven forbid, that all 
ne rank, that all the riches, or any thing 
elſe which this world can beſtow, ſhould 
ever — on me to "oor my child _ 
vice!“ 
She afterwards told me, that ſhe was in: 
formed of the real character of the Count, 
partly from thoſe who had known him from 
his childhood, and partly from certain adven- 
tures of his, which ſhe had accidentallycome to 
the knowledge of, though unknown to the 
public, and of which he himſelf was ignorant 
that ſhe was acquainted. She affured me that 
he was devoid of principle, haughty, over- 
bearing, and addicted to mean company, from 
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a love ee. which dune can 


beſtow. F 


Of the b . Count 1 bad 
pretty ſtrong proof che following days when 
he called and found me alone 8 
I Ggnified to him, in the moſt polite Au 
J could, that I deelined the propoſal he 1 | 
done me the honour to make. | 

„What!“ aid he, # your mother << 
2 me, then? 1 11 . Lt dd | 
«] have not mentioned my mother; ſir,” 
ſaid L; „ but I have 8 of my 


eee is is 4349. be ol 
I plainly perceive,” ede, nes 
i* that this comes from your mother. 


6 Vet,“ r replied I, piqued at — * 
manner, * cannot ſee any thing wonderful 
or nene to come entirely 


eee 12 9 „Gi 11 * 10758 11 WNT 
Dee entered. the- room at chu mo- 
ne Lk] Cl ' Wali O£7 2) to: * 
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the Wee? I made to you would depend on 
your daughter's own deciſion.” 
am happy to find,” faid ſhe, © that my 
daughter. and I think in the ſame way.” | 
«© You will permit me, madam,” aid he; 
< to have ſome ſmall doubt on that head.” 
Ie. Pray, fir, on what is your doubt 
founded??? 5 * 8 
On this, aakes.; that i it is more pro- 
| bable that I may not hit the er of an pe 
woman than of a young one. 
Having pronounced this inſolent ſpeech, 


ws withdrew, with an air of arrogance, | _ 

This behaviour bears more reſemblance to 
the manners of the rudeſt people of Europe, 
than to what might be expected from a man 
of rank, in a country diſtinguiſhed for po- 
liteneſs, before all traces of politeneſs, as 
well as of humanity, were baniſhed from the 
nation. I have heard it remarked, however, 
by ſome who have had opportunities of com- 
paring: the characters of the various nations 
of Europe, that though Frenchmen were more 
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polite than their neighbours by art, yet they 
were leſs ſo by nature, owing to an im- 
petuoſity of temperament, which, on the 
ſhadow of provocation, makes them forget 
reſtraints of every kind, and hurries into im- 
prudencies and difficulties, from which even » 
ſubmiſſion and adulation cannot extricate 
them. The Count furniſhed an example of 
this. A few days after his inſolence to my 
mother, he wrote her a penitential letter, ac- 
knowledging the impertinence of his -be- 
haviour, begging her pardon in the humbleſt 
manner, and expreſſing his hopes that ſhe 
would allow him to renew his addreſſes, and 
to endeavour to efface the bad impreſſion 
which his fooliſh and inſolent conduct muſt 
have made on me, 

He alſo prevailed on ſome of his relations 
to plead his cauſe with my mother; and 
though he had every reaſon to believe that, 
after what had paſſed , all would be without 
ſucceſs, yet, when he found that we perſe- 
vered in the ſentiments. already expreſſed, he 
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ſtormed and raged as if it had den a fl in- 
jury. 

Scon after this, monſieur le marquis deM— 
was introduced into the ſociety my mother 
moſt frequented, I had many opportunities of 
meeting and converſing with him. He was 
5 endowed with every thing which could ren- 
der him attractive to woman, except fortune: 
that was preciſely what I laid the leaſt ſtreſs 

upon. It is not ſurpriſing, therefore, that he 

made a' ſtrong impreſſion on my heart; and 
it was with the utmoſt ſatisfaction that I per- 
_ ceived, in ſpite of the pains he took to con- 
ceal it, that I had made the ſame on his. On 
his part, however, he had no ſuſpicion of my 
partiality for him. As I am certain, that in 
other matters monſieur de X has more 
penetration than I can boaſt, I conclude that, 
in this particular buſineſs of love, women 
are generally quicker- ſighted than men. What 
confirms me in this opinion is, that my mo- 

ther diſcovered not only his paſſion for me, 

but alſo my partiality for him, long before = 
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he had any idea of it himſelf. In conſe- 
quence of this obſervation, without relying 
on the favourable notion ſhe had of him, ſhe 
made minute inquiry, from thoſe who had 
been acquainted with him from his infancy, 
paiculr 
habits, and propenſities; and, having re- 
ceived ſatisfactory information on thoſe points, 
ſhe ſuddenly faid to me, one forenoon, when I 
was in a kind of reverie Pray, Adelaide, 
what do you think of monſieur de M-—— ?” 

As monſieur de M — was the very man 
I was thinking of, the abruptneſs of this 
queſtion made me ſtart; and afterwards bluſh, 
as if I had been detected in a crime; for I 
knew that he was a younger brother; and had 
little or no fortune ; and 1 was by no means 
convinced that my mother would put as lit- 
tle ſtreſs on that article as I did. Indeed I 
had been ſo much accuſtomed to hear myſelf 
ſpoken of as an heireſs, and entitled to imarty 
a man of fortune as well as birth, that J laid 
my account with being univerfally cenſured, 
08 


concerning his diſpoſition, temper, 
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if I ever ſhould diſpoſe of my hand other- 
8 5 

Seeing my ſurpriſe and confuſion at the 

queſtion, my mother reſumed J ſhould 
not have thought that you would have been 
at any loſs to have anſwered my queſtian, be- 
. Cauſe every body thinks favourably of mon- 
ſieur de M——, and none more ſo than my- 

elf. I ſhould be ſurpriſed, indeed, my dear, 

to find you of a different opinion,” 

In the confuſion into which my mother's 
queſtion had thrown me, I did not perceive 
the playful humour ſhe was in; and I was 
ſimple enough to begin to aflure her, with 
earneſtneſs, that I had no reaſon to think 
more unfavourably of the gentleman than ſhe 
and the reſt of the world did.” 

Well, my dear,” ſaid my mother, ſmil- 
ing. am glad to find that you are not ſin- 
gular in this inſtance: but have you any rea- 
ſon to believe that he thinks * favourably 
of you?” __ 

| Though, 1 had not As leaſt doubr on the 
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ſubject, this queſtion embarraſſed me almoſt 


as much as the former. I anſwered, after - 


heſitation, © that he never had made any 
declaration of that nature to me.. 

% That is not exactly an anſwer to my 
queſtion,” rejoined my mother; however, 
I ſhall take it for granted that you have ob- 
ſerved, as clearly as I have done, that al- 
though he has made no declaration in words, 
yet he n. the ſentiments of eſteem and 
love for you.“ 

I did not know what to make of my mo- 
ther's diſcourſe: my heart fluttered, and 
my mind was bewildered between * and 
fear. 0} 

% But you know,” reſumed ſhe, 1 
monſieur de M—— is a younger brother, 
that he has no fortune. 

This obſervation came like a piece of ice 
to my breaſt. I was ſilent. 

* Do not you know, my dear, that mon- 
ſieur de M—= has no fortune? repeated ſhe. 
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But you ſeem to think,” replied I. af. 
fatning courage, ce that he "yy you othey 
good quality,” 


They would not be ſufficient to ſercen 500 


ſtom 4 thouſand mortifications and diſtreſſes; ; 


unleſs,” added my mother, ſeeing me turn 


pale, unleſs you had that neceſfary article, 
in-which alone he is deficient; but, as you 


are ſufficiently provided i in that, if you have 


is "high an opinion ef bim as 1 have, you 
all have my conſent to liſten to his addreſſes, 


and to f ire him we anſwer it on heart yon 
tates.. 

_F bee into my mother's arms . | 
all the rapture of filial fondneſs and grati- 


— OM [Here I could not help interrupting the 
| marchioneſs with the exelamation=<* What 
a # delightfiil| woman has your mother been!“ 


, Ah! Mifs Clifford, the was an angel,“ 
Fried ſhe My guardian angel, aſſuredly.— 
xeaver 4 powers! Where was hers, whah 
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— O let me not think on that dreadful 
ſcene !” | 101 
The marchioneſs cuntinued ſhedding tears, 
and unable to proceed for a conſiderable time. 
I did not interrupt her. She at length dried 
her eyes, ſaying, Why do I lament the fate 


of one in heaven?“ And, after another pauſe, 


during which ſhe ſeemed loft in reflection, 
ſhe exclaimed, .** O what miſery has my-poor 
country endured | France is a real purgatory. 
What many of the inhabitants have ſuffered 
in this world will be conſidered, IJ hope, as 
expiatory in the next.“ Then, fixing me, 
ſhe added -. But the Engliſh do not believe 
in purgatory * 

60 * of them do,” I anſwered, hers 
do not.“ 

56 Why do they not all believe it? reſumed 
ſhe. * I am ſurpriſed, my dear Miſs Clif- 
ford, that you do not. What reaſon have you 
for doubting it ?” 


1 Nay, my dear madam,” replied L* 
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rather falls on you to declare what reaſon-you 


have for believing it.” 


What reaſon what reaſon ! You can- 
not imagine,” ' reſumed ſhe, that I am deep 
read in controverſy; but I think it a ſufficient 


reaſon for. my believing the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, that the vaſt majority of the moſt ſe- 


_ -rious and reſpectable people whom I have 
__ known'ſince'my infancy, and with whom I 
have converſed in * courſe of my life, be- 


lieve it. 


Is that a — reaſon ?” ſaid I. 
[£66 Upon my word I think ſo, for an igno- 


rant perſon like me,” replied ſhe. 


15 Why then are you ſurptiſed that I do 
not Wer the doctrine of purgatory, my dear 


marchioneſs - 


* How do you wick? I on not underſtand 
you,” faid ſhe. _ = a 
6c I declare, reſumed 5 c that I am not 


more deeply read in controverſy. than you ; 


but that the vaſt majority of the moſt ſerious 
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and reſpectable people whom I have known 
ſince my infancy, and with whom I have 
iy do not believe the doctrine of * 
gatory,” | 
46 Well, replied ah ſmiling,- I ü per- 
ceive you think that you have brought the 
foundation of our faiths to a level; but you 
forget that our church; which aſſerts the doc- 
trine in queſtion, is by far the moſt ancient.” 

Forgive me, I do not forget that,” ſaid 
I: © but I alſo remember to have heard cer- 
tain members of our church obſerve, that to 
affert is one thing, and to prove is another. 

* Does your church,” rejoined the mar- 
chioneſs, afſert nothing but what it proves * 

I was relieved from anſwering this queſtion 
by the maid entering with tea : and, after ſhe 
withdrew, the marchioneſs, inſtead of repeat- 
ing it, obſerved, ** that we had been led, ſhe 
did not know how, into a very ſingular diſ- 

cuſſion for two women.“ 

PT... We have at leaſt diſcovered,” reſumed I, 
** the origin of moſt people's religious belief, 
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as well as our own; that;-however different: 
or oppoſite they may be, they proceed 
from the fame cauſe, and therefore ought not 
to. be a ſource of hatred or perſecution.” 
The marchioneſs agreed very readily to the 
inference; but inſiſted, that though the 
ſoumdation was generally laid in the fame 
manner, yet the ground on which ſome reli- 
gions ſtocd, and the materials of which they 
were compoſed, might be more ſolid and 
more genuine than thoſe of others; and 2% 
which had ſtood the longeſt, in ſpite of a 
thouſand ſtorms and tempeſts, was, in her 
opinion, the moſt ſecure.” | | 
To this I made no anſwer ; but I begged 
| the marchioheſs to reſume her narrative, which 
ſhe did in the following terms. ] | 
_ S$60n after the ſcene between my mother 
and me, which I have already deſcribed, mon- 
fieur de Mo—_— paid his addrefles, and the 
ceremony of our marriage followed at no 
| great diſtance of time. 3s eee Dat 
The happineſs which we agg during 
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the ſhort period in which we lived together, 
J imagine, has been ſeldom equalled, and ne- 
yer ſurpaſſed, in this world. One ſource of 

» enjoyment to us both was to be witneſſes to 
the ſatisfaction of my mother, who, deli ghted 
with the manner in which the ſaw us live to- 
gether, thanked Heaven every day, that, in 
her daughter's marriage, ſhe had paid more 
attention to the character than the fortune of 
her huſband.— Ahl my Adelaide, would 
ſhe ſometimes ſay, on contemplating the mu- 
tual eſteem and affection. that exiſted between 
us, . what a poor. compenfation would any 
quantity [ot additional wealth be to you for 
having milled the felicity you now enjoy]? 
The happy period I ſpeak. of was imme- 
diately previous to the reyolution. Monſieur 
de M-=—-is a man of benevolence, a lover of 
juſtice, and one who feels a ſtrong ſentiment 
ef indignation at every act of oppreſſion. He 
was ſenfible of certain abuſes in government; 
and often regretted the ſufferings of the poor, 
particularly the peaſantry, who were more 
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expoſed than others to oppreſſion, and whoſe | 
comforts, when they taſte them, depended, in 
his opinion, more on the generoſity of their 
lords than on the protection of the laws. © 
Notwithſtanding the rank to which he was 
born, and that his expectations in life had been 
founded on court-favour, he faw the begin- 
nings of the revolution with fatisfaction, from 
the hopes that ſuch reformation would be 
adopted as would equally tend to the ſafety of 
the mur and the happineſs of the peo- 
| ple. He ſoon, however, began to be alarmed 
at the violence of ſome of the popular lead- 
ers, and was every day more ſhocked at their 
proceedings. In the progreſs of events, many 
of his friends, and ſome of his relations, emi- 
grated: they wrote, urging him to the ſame 
meaſure. It was even ſtated, that his not 
joining thoſe of his countrymen, who were 
aſſembling at Coblentz, would be conſtrued 
into diſloyalty or timidity. 5 
He ſpoke to me on the ſubject. For * 
part, I had never thought on politics or go- 
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vernment in my life; they were topics I 
abhorred at that particular time more than 
ever, becauſe of the everlaſting diſcuſſions I 
| had for ſome time heard, in all companies, 
upon them. When my huſband approved of 
the revolution I adopted his ſentiments, be- 
cauſe they were his, being fully perſuaded 
that he was a better judge than I. When he 
changed his opinion I changed mine, for the 
ſume reaſon I had before adopted it. Subſe- 
quent events have well: confirmed me in ah Fe 
new' way of thinking; - 

Seeing the king and the royal fumnily * | 
doned by the greater part of the nobility, who 
had fled from France, and willing to believe 
that ſomething might be {till done, within the 
kingdom, in ſupport of the monarchy, my 


huſband was unwilling to emigrate. He re- 
ceived many reproaching letters from his re- 
lations on that account. As if the loſs of 
rank and fortune, with the neceſſity of ſeek- 
ing refuge and protection from ſtrangers, was 
not calamity enough to the emigrants from 
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my a country, they augment: the bit- 
terneſs of their own condition by reciprocal 
animoſities. The declared enemies of the 
emigrants. have not treated the whole | claſa 
with leſs candor than the different Wen 
tions of them have done each other.. 
© Unable any longer to reſiſt the elicitation 
of ſame of his friends, my huſband determined 
to withdraw from France, and join the army 
under the command of the prince of Condé. 
I had abſerved him for ſome days uncom- 
monly thoughtful ; but as I knew that he 
concealed nothing ſrom me that he did not 
think improper to be communicated, though 
I was. extremely uneaſy, on; agcount of his 
_ preſent reſerve, I abſtained from all inquiries, | 
and betrayed no ſymptom. of curiofity-to.know 
what he ee e to e me — 
rant of. . £1 15 
Ile at laſt ad to kn je de ier a pretty 
long filence, and after ſeveral ſighs which he 
endeavoured in vain to ſuppreſe—* When 
you married a ſoldier, my dear Adelaide, you 
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no doubt laid your account with occaſional 
| ſeparation, when the voice of honour, or the p 
duties of his profeſſion, called him from you.” 

I took hold of his hand, but was unable to 
ſpeak. | 
He then proceeded to dequaink me with 
the reſolution he had formed ; ; that it was in 
conſequence of the advice of his friends, and 
of very ſerious reflection on his own part, that 
in fighting under the barinefs of the prince 
of Conde, in the preſent cauſe, he thought 
he- was ſerving not only his king, but his 
country. 

I will not attempt to deſcribe what paſſed 
from this time until his departure: I muſt 
only inform you that my mother was in ill 
health at that period; ſo that it would have 
been cruel in me to have ſeparated myſelf 
from her had it been my inclination. 

It is alſo neceſſary that I ſhould inform you 
that the Cou nt was a relation of the archbiſhop 
of Sens ; that, during the agitations in France, 
for ſome time before the revolution actually 
VOL. IL, "ES | 
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began, and particularly while the archbiſhop, 
was prime-miniſter, the Count was one of the 
moſt furious againſt any kind of conceſſion on 
the-part of government, or the leaſt redreſy of 


any of the grie vances complained of: at that 


time he expected power and eminent ſitua 
tions, from à confirmation of the old ſyſtem, 
with all its abuſes. He declared that nothing 
ought to be granted to the canaille; and he 
conſidered nine - tenths of the nation as ca- 
After the archbiſhop was obliged to quit 

the helm, the Count began to change his lan- 
guage. This alteration was more and. more 
temarkable in the progreſs of the revolution, 
until at laſt the change was ſo complete, that 
thoſe whom he had former! y ſtigmatiſed as 
canaille he now diſtinguiſhed by the title of peu. 
ple ſouverain. He altered his dreſs as well as his 
language, and aſſumed in both the ſtyle of the 


an- culottes; became a declaimer in the Ja- 


cobine ſociety, and cultivated the acquaint- 


ance. of one Collot d Herbois, who, from a 


* 
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deſ picable comedian, no affected the tone 6 
of a diſintereſted patriot, and has fince renders 
ed his obſcure name infamous by crimes of 
the deepeſt die. By this fellow the Count 
was introduced to the . * of Robe- 
ſpierre. 

Though every kind * profligacy might be . 
expected in a character ſuch as I have repre- 
ſented the Count's, yet you, my dear Miſs 
Clifford, who are of a country where, as I 
have been told, nothing of the ſame nature 
ever takes place, muſt be ſurpriſed at ſuch 
barefaced apoſtacy in politics. Though an 
eſſential change of circumſtances certainly will 
Juſtify an alteration of conduct, yet, in his va- 
riations, if a-man always veers to the party in 
power, his real motive will be clearly ſeen ; 
and, in England, ſuch a man would be de- 
ſpiſed, however elevated the ſituation in which 
he might be placed. It was not ſo at this 
1 time in France: to ſuch a height had this 
2X ſpecies of profligacy attained, that no incon- 
ſiſtency of this nature was thought diſgrace- 
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ful ; and ſome of the meaneſt of mankind 
were praiſed and applauded, while in power, 
without any _— to the baſeneſs by which 
they attained it. ; wat 
Ihe Count had formerly maintained that 
the power of the crown was too ſmall, and 
ought to be enlarged ; yet, when he aw it 
| attenuated to a mere ſhadow, and unable to 
ſupport its own dignity, or reward its defend- 
ers, he joined the ruffian crew who wiſhed 
to annihilate it altogether. There is no doubt 
of his having been privy to the arrangements 
made for the attack on the Tuileries on the 
10th of Auguſt 1792 ; and there 1s great rea- 
ſon -to believe that he was not i ignorant of 
what was intended at the n g of Sep- 
tember following. | 
A hort time previous to that execrable pe- 
riod, a buſineſs of importance rendered it ne- 
ceſſary for my mother to go to Havre. Her 
| eſtate is at no great diſtance from that town. 
As a lady of her acquaintance and her ſteward 
were to accompany her, and as ſhe intended to . 
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ſtay only a few weeks, ſhe poſitively inſiſted 
on my remaining with an intimate friend of 
hers, a moſt amiable woman, the counteſs of 
B, who invited me to reſide with her at 
Autieul, a village near Paris, until her re- 
turn, | | 
At Havre my mother heard the firſt detail 
of tranſactions, the horror of which it was not 
in the power of rumour to exaggerate. She 
was of uncommon ſenſibility, and ſubject to 
nervous complaints; ſhe was ſeized with re- 
peated fits of a convulſive nature; even when 
ſhe had recovered from theſe, her mind con- 
tinued unuſually agitated, Hearing of an 
Engliſh veſſel about to fail, without acquaint- 
ing any other perſon, attended by her maid 
only, ſhe took her paſſage ; and the counteſs 
of B knew nothing of her departure till 
ſhe received a letter from the maid, dated 
Portſmouth. My-mother herſelf was unable 
to write. She was for ſome time attended by 
- a phyſician there. An Engliſh nobleman, of 
the higheſt rank, whoſe country reſidence is 
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at no great diſtance from Portſmouth, and 
who had been acquainted with her at Paris, 
hearing of the condition ſhe was in, came to 
that plac e, and carried hr to his own houſe, 
| where, all poſſible care being taken of her, ſhe. 
5 entirely recovered. In the mean time the 
moſt unjuſt decrees were propoſed in the fu- 
rious convention againſt emigrants. My mo- 
ther's friends, particularly the princeſs of P— 
and the counteſs of B——, wrote preſſing 
letters for her to return before a certain day, 
otherwiſe, by a ſevere decree which had now g 
paſſed, her eſtate would be forfeited.— She 
reſolved to return accordingly : but being | 
again taken ill at Portſmouth, ſhe was con- 
fined to her bed a conſiderable time, and the. 
day fixed for the return of the emigrants. 
clapſed before ſhe atrived in France. 
When it was-firſt propoſed in the conven- 
tion that my mother's name ſhould be eraſed 
from the liſt of emigrants, a violent outery 
was raiſed againſt it by that party called the 
Mountain: no explanation was liſtened to; it 


* 
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was reprobated as an attempt of ſhameful 
partiality to a perſon of quality, which none 
but ariſtocrats and royaliſts could make. 

Pains, however, were taken privately to 
explain the circumſtances of the caſe to .cer- | 
tain leading men of the Gironde party; one 
of whom renewed the propoſal, when the 
convention were in a leſs malignant humour. 
He began by faying, that * he wiſhed to 
make a motion, which, if it was not carried, 
would materially injure many worthy patriots 
and virtuous ſans-culottes, who were in ſimi- 
lar or leſs favourable circumſtances than thoſe | 
of the perſon in whoſe behalf he was about 
to implore the juſtice of the convention ; for 
he knew that they were no reſpecters of N 
ſons in the diſtribution of juſtice; but, in 
conformity to the motto of galits, which 
they had adopted, would uſe the ſame weight 
and meaſure to all deſcriptions of people. 

After a few circuitous flouriſhes of this 
kind, before he diſcovered his object, he re- 
capitulated the circumſtances of wy mother's 
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cafe, and did not name her until the Whole 
aſſembly was convinced that ſhe had been 
prevented by illneſs alone from arriving in 
| France before the day appointed, by the de- 

cree, for the return of thoſe French who 
happened to be out of their native country, 
There was a loud cry in favour of what was 
| demanded; no member of the Mountain ven- 
tured to oppoſe and it was as unanimouſly 
decreed to eraſe her name from the liſt of 
emigrants, as it had, a few days Were been 
decreed to inſert it. 

My mother ine in en of * 
eſtate. 

Though I hated the repyblican principles 
pf the Girondiſts, yet I neyer put them on a 
footing with the ſanguinary faction denomi- 
nated the Mountain. Ever after this period 
my mother felt a ſtrong ſenſe of obligation to 
4 certain leaders of the former party: among 
| Hole. attached to which were ſome men of 

great eloquence and very conſiderable talents, 
and two of the moſt extraordinary women 
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that France has produced ſince the Fn of 
Joan d' Arc. 

In the moſt dreadful ſituations, * 
by all that could appal or depreſs the human 
mind, ancient or modern annals exhibit no- 
thing ſurpaſſing the firmneſs and heroic eleva- 
tion of ſoul with which madame Roland and 
the aſtoniſhing Charlotte Cords met death. 

The united energy of Robeſpierre and 
Danton had overturned the party of the Gi- 
ronde ; and thoſe two traitors were at the 
head of the atrocious gang who domineered 
over my unhappy country. Each wiſhed to 
be the ſupreme ruler ; which neither could 
be, without the death of the other ; of courſe, 
each meditated the deſtruction of his aſſociate. 

Their reciprocal enmity became more and 
more apparent ; and men began to arrange 
themſelves under thoſe two chiefs, in expec- 175 
tation of the conteſt which ſoon after took 
place, 

Camille Deſmoulins, whoſe name you mud 


have heard, as one of the earlieſt promoters 


* 
- * 
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of the commotions in Paris, was an aequaint- 
ance of the Count. Deſmoulins- was alſo -a 
' writeriit favour of the revolution: a vein of 
pleaſantry runs throu gh his works, which 
might have been agreeable on any other ſub- 
ject; but all kind of jocularity appears hi- 
deous, amidſt ſcenes of atrocity and murder. 
The Count had been confined above a month, 
on account. of ill health, to a villa belonging 
to him in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
3: Deſmoulins viſited him oftener than uſual, 
becauſe he was then in low fpirits; and de- 
prived of other entertainment. Deſmoulins 
Was particularly attached, at this. time, to 
the faction of Danton. He convinced the 
Count that Robeſpierre had diſguſted the moſt | 
_ powerful friends of the republic ; that he was 
loſing his popularity daily ; i that he would be | 
removed wn and that Danton would be all- 
With h impreſſions the Count became 
extremely vexed that he thould be conſidered 
as the — of a man ſo near his fab; and 
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equally anxious to declare himſelf the friend | 


of one riſing to ſupreme power, he wiſhed to 


have the merit of declaring for the latter be- 


fore that event ſhould take place ; for which 


purpoſe he wrote the following epiſtle, which 


he intended to give to Deſmoulins at his next 
viſit, that he might deliver it to Danton. - 
er C1 IZE DAN re, 

4e J HAVE for ſome time viewed, with the 
utmoſt concern, the dangers to which the re- 
public is expoſed, by the execrable conduct 
of a madman. I know no perſon ſo able to 
ſecure to the nation all the advantages ex- 
pected from the revolution as he who planned 
the victory on the glorious 10th of Auguſt, 
and the decifive tranſactions in the beginning 
of September following. Your patriotiſm, 
and the energy of your character, fix the 


hopes of all enlightened Frenchmen on you : 


from you they expect a termination of the 
preſent diforders, and of the power of a fu- 
rious tyrant, The ſooner you adopt meaſures 


| 
' 
y 
} 
' 
i 
f 
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for thoſe purpoſes the better ; for, while that 
| monſter lives, neither your own life, nor that 
of any of your friends, can be fafe :—I beg 
you will count me among the moſt ſincere 
of that honourable claſs. I am infinitely 
concerned that ill health renders it impoſſible 
for me to give you theſe aſſurances by word 
of mouth, and aſſiſting perſonally in whatever 
you may think proper to undertake. In the 
mean while depend on all my influence, and 
believe me to be your devoted friend, &c.“ 


% 
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The Count expected Camille Deſmoulins - 
the morning after he had written the above: 
his old intimate, Collot d'Herbois, called that 
very evening ; he had been abſent from Pa- 
ris on ſome of his horrid expeditions. See- 
ing a letter on the table in the Count's hand, 
| addrefſed to Danton, he ſtarted. | 

« What is the matter?“ ſaid the Count. 

06 Do you correſpond with that man 2 ſaid 
d Herbois. 6 
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It is the firſt letter I ever wrote to him,” 
replied the Count. 
Collot d' Herbois then told him, that he 
began his correſpondence at rather an un- 
lucky time; and hinted, that if the letter 
was not of very great importance, he had 
| beſt delay ſending it, becauſe he might 
foon have reaſon to with that he were not 
known to have any particular connection 
with Danton. N 
The Count FORKS that the letter was of 
| the utmoſt importance; and, to convince 
him, broke up the cover 11 read the con- 

tents. 

D*Herbois then aſſured him, that he had 
been drawn into an error, which might have 
had fatal conſequences to him ; and that Ro- 
beſpierre was ſurer of maintaining his power 
now than ever.” 

On which the Count obſerved, that, in 
ſuch ſlippery times, the moſt cautious people 
were at a loſs to know with what party, or 
what man, to fix themſelves ; that, for his 
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own part, he had always had as much reſpect 
for Robeſpierre as. for Danton ; and that, aft- 
er what he had juſt heard, he could not help 
having a great deal more: that the letter he 
had intended for Danton would do for Robeſ- 
pierre that be would not need to change a 
ſingle ſentence, but merely put it under a 
new cover, with a new addreſs ; and he beg- 
_ ged of his friend to deliver it the very next 
day: only it would be firſt of all neceſſary to 
eraſe the name Danton at the top, and ſub- 
ſtitute that of Robeſpierre.” _ 

Collot d' Herbois objected to the eraſure, 
_ faying, it would have an aukward appear- 
ance if obſerved, and might create ſuſpicion :” 
he therefore prevailed on the Count to write 
the letter anew; and to addreſs it to Citizen 
Maximilian Roveſpierre, and not ſimply to Citi- 
zen Robeſpierre. « Great men,” added Collot 
d Herbois, are ſubject to weakneſſes as well 
as little men; and Robeſpierre himſelf, though 
entirely free from many of the weakneſſes of 
humanity, certainly does feel ſomething flat- 
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tering: to his ear, and which he thinks ſuit- 
- able to his b e in the name Maximi- 
lian; and therefore likes to have it always 
precede his ſirname Robeſpierre, which I be- 
lieve he intends, at a per time, to drop 
altogether.” | 

« Will not that have an ala r- 
pearance faid the Count. 

„ Why, perhaps it may, replied Colo 
0 Herbob, with a grin, for bis ſtern features 
did not admit a ſmile; perhaps it: may have 
chat appearance; for nothing is fo like an 
ariſtocrat, as a democrat, When he comes into 
power; as nothing is liker a democrat than 


an ariſtocrat thrown out of power: but this 


is only. external appearance; the heart is al- 
ways the ſame. For example my dear 
Count, you are preciſely the, 1 ae man you 
were when your relation, the archbiſhop of 
Sens, was prime-miniſter. 


Without making any _ to this l 
compliment, the Count finiſhed the new 


edition of the letter, as Collot d'Herbois had 


. 
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directed: he then ſtepped for two minutes 
into another room, and at his return looked 
for the original letter, that he might burn it. 
This his friend informed him he had already 
done during his abſence; aſſuring him, at the 
ſame time, that he would deliver the new one 
te Robeſ pierre the next morning. 
All the circumſtances of this impertant in- 
terview between thoſe two loving friends, 
with many others reſpecting the Count, I 
learned afterwards from a perſon from whom 
he concealed nothing: for though many trans- 
actions of this man's life were of a nature to 
require ſecrecy, yet he was incapable of it. 
To him it was like an abſolute neceſſary of 
life to have ſome man or woman into whoſe 
| ears he might pour whatever was dangerous 
to utter in public, and painful for him to re- 
| Soon after this the prediction of Collot 
d Herbois was verified; the furious Danton 
was enſnared, impriſoned, and put to death, 
by the man whoſe life he had ſaved, when he 
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was accuſed, and about to be man by 
the Gironde. 

Robeſpierre, from this 05 was all- 
powerful: the dreadful uſe he made of his 
power all the world knows. My mother and 
I lived in great privacy, hardly ever going 
out of the houſe, and receiving few or no 
company. Melancholy and dejected through 
the day, our ſhort ſlumbers interrupted in the 
night by the ſound of the drum and alarm- 
bell; afraid to aſk the news in the morning, 
leſt we ſhould hear of the arreſtment of ſome 
friend or relation, and ſhocked with the ac- 
counts we daily received of freſh victims 
of cruelty, ſhe determined, at length, to 
withdraw from Paris, and endeavour to 
find tranquillity in a diſtant” — of 
France.” | 

She applied for paſſports with this inten- 
tion: every thing was prepared for our jour- 
ney. The paſſports were poſtponed, on LI 
do not remember what pretence. We were 
at laſt afſured that they would be delivered 
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the following morning; and on that aſſurance 
went to bed in more compoſure of mind than 
uſual. | 

About t two hours before our common hour 
of ring we were alarmed by a loud knock- 
ing at the gate of the hotel. Two muni- 
cipal officers were admitted, and a party of 
national guards remained in the court. 

As ſoon as my mother was dreſſed, and 
could go into the room in which the two of- 
Acers waited, one of them preſented an order 
for ſeiſing her papers, and carrying her to | 
one of thoſe houſes of confinement, of which 
there were many at that time in Paris, and 
all over France. | 

The number of my mother's friends a ac- 
We who were in this ſituation had ſug- 
geſted precaution, and prevented her from be- 

ing entirely unprepared for this cruel incident: 
ſhe had nothing to dread, therefore, with re- 
gard to the examination of her papers. The 
officer informed her, that ſhe was ordered 


into. confinement only as a perſon ſuſpected ; 
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hat the order did not extend to me. This in- 
telligence ated on her as a cordial : it evi- | 
dently raiſed her ſpirits, and removed great part 
of her alarm. The daily executions, and other 
ſhocking occurrences, had produced an extra- 
ordinary change on my mother's conſtitution: 
it had familiariſed her with the idea of death, 
and greatly diminiſhed that nervous ſenſibi- 
lity to which ſhe had formerly been ſubject. 
Her own perſonal danger affected her little ; 
but, whatever threatened me, till gave her 
alarm. 

I begged of the officer that I might be my 
mother's companion in priſon: the man at 
firſt objected, 

I ſunk on my knees, ſeiſed his beach and 
intreated that I might not be ſeparated from 
my mother. N | 

She was hurt at this; and faid, with hs 
tone of indignation—* Riſe, my daughter; 
though we are unfortunate, let us not be 

abject.” 

1 repeated my requeſt to the officer, the 
» 2 
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tears ſtreaming from my eyes. The man 
was moved; and at laſt ſaid—“ That if it 
was alſo my mother's 1 he would take 
it upon him to indulge us.” 

- Without paying attention to what my mo- 


ther had faid, I preſſed the man's hand to my 
lips with -a heart overflowing with grati- 


' tude. 


Notwithſtanding her having at firſt deter- 


mined otherwiſe, ſeeing the ſtate of my mind, 


ſne joined in the requeſt, and we were con- 


ducted to the place deſtined for our confine- 
ment. 


II will not hurt your ſenſibility, my dear 


miſs Clifford, by a deſcription of this houſe 
_ of ſorrow, or of any of the many affecting 
ſcenes I witneſſed there; but I will give you 


ſome account of a kind of examination which 


took place about three months after my mo- 


ther was confined, becauſe it proves how 
completely ſhe was cured of her conſtitu- 
tional timidity, by a continued contemplation 


df certain objects, the leaſt glance of which 


4 
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would formerly have thrown her into con- 
vulſions. ] | | 

We were at breakfaſt, one morning, when 
my mother was ſummoned to appear before. 
three commiſſioners, who had arrived at the 
place of our confinement, authoriſed to exa· 
mine the priſoners, and report to a com- 
mittee. 

I became pale, and was ready to faint.— 
% What is there alarming in this, my dear?” 
ſaid my mother; © it is what we have long 
expected, and even wiſhed. What I had 
moſt to fear was, leſt the circumſtances. of 
my _ would never have been examined 
into,” 

At my earneſt requeſt, I was permitted to 
accompany my mother. We were conducted 
into a large room, where the three com- 
miſſioners fat at the head of a table. I was a 
good deal ſurpriſed when I recogniſed, in one 
of them, the perſon who had taught me to 
dance. This tended to diminiſh ,my terror ; 

E 3 
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a although 1 had heard that the man had 
become a furious patriot, and knew that he 
was much of a coxcomb, yet I alſo knew 
that he had a very benevolent heart. | 
He that was the chief of this commiſſion, 
with leſs levity, had all the abſurdity of the 
dancing-maſter, and was the complete dupe 
of the hypocriſy and of the falſehoods at this 
time propagated by Robeſpierre. 

The man began the examination by ex- 
preſſing concern at the cauſe of — 
confinement. . 

She thanked him, adding, that ſhe was 
concerned at the effect, but that ſne had not 
yet been informed of the cauſe.” 

e thought you had been told, citizen,” 
replied he, that you were under ſuſpicion 
of being a ſuſpected perſon.” il . 0% 
41 was ſo, citizen,” replied ſhe ; «but 1 
never have been told what I am under the 
ſaſpicion of being ſuſpected of.” 

t To. be — is ſufficient, ſaid he z 
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sand all who are in that predicament are un- 
der confinement as much as you; ſo you have 
no reaſon to complain.” 

I ſhould have been glad to hear that I 
was the only innocent perſon in France in 
this ſituation,” replied my mother; / ſo that 
what you have told me can be no alleviation 


of my ſufferings.” 
« Your confinement will not be of long 
duration,” ſaid the dancing-maſter.- | 
* I indulged that hope when I was firſt 
arreſted,” -ſhe replied ; « but I now have 
been detained here three months, without 
any crime having been alleged againſt me.” 
«© You were eraſed from the liſt of emi- 
grants by the Girondiſts,” faid the com- 
miſſioner. 5 
« I could not have been eraſed by any 
other,” replied ſhe, <* as they were the per- 
ſons in power at that time.” 
„ WVour connection with that faction, 
however, creates ſuſpicion againſt you. 5 
„ had no connection with them; nor 
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did J ever ſee any of them until I was ſum- 

moned to n before one of their com- 
mittees.' 

% know that to 8 cn ſo,” ſaid the 
dancing-maſter:; and I have good reaſon for 
believing that ſhe had a ſincere hatred againſt 
Briſſot, Genſonnet, Kerſaint, and the other 
members of that committee, previous to the 
time they ſtruck her from the liſt of emi- 
grants; but you very well know, brother, 
that it is difficult to retain hatred: againſt 
thoſe who do you a good office, even al- 
though they ſhould be bad men. 

I know no ſuch thing, brother, replied 
the chief commiſſioner.— No act of kind- 
neſs to myſelf or friends would prevent me 
from abhorring thoſe who n acts of 
public miſchief.” 

I can aſſure you,” reſumed my mother, 
that no perſon could more ſincerely abhor 
the public miſchief performed by the Girond- 
iſts than I did.“ 1 | 

“ Your having been eraſed by them, how- 
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ever, was unlacky, and will be of no ſervice 
to you now, faid the chief commiſſioner. 

EY ought at leaſt to do me no harm,” 
faid ſhe. | 

The Girondiſts were all traitors,” re- 
ſumed the commiſſioner, 

„I am ſorry for it,” ſaid my mother. 

„What! ſorry for the Girondiſts.” 

« I am ſorry they were traitors,” 

„ You have: reaſon, citizen,” faid the firſt 
commiſſioner ; for it is a very dangerous 
thing, citizen, to have had traitors for * 
friends. 

« It ought not; ſince it is clear that I had 
no ſhare in their treaſon.” 

Do you not know that thoſe traitors, the 
Girondiſts, intended to reſtore monarchy?“ 

5 . replied ſne; I 1 do not 
know it. 


« No?” exclaimed hee Why all France 
knows it,” 


« Since that was their intention,” rejoined 


| 

| 
| 

| 
i. 
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; my mother; 2 dethroning the king Went to 


have _ a round-about way of goin gt to their 
obj 
2 Tbey were forced into that meaſure,” 


| Laid he, and can claim little merit from it.“ 


Very little, indeed, added my mother. 
gut their deſign was afterwards apparent, 
by the various — en m to ſave the 


mn.” 
9 Tyrant! 2. exclaimed my mother, throw- 


ing her eyes upwards. 


% Yes,” re- echoed the commiſſioner, “ a 
bloody tyrant! who gave poſitive orders to 


the Swiſs to laughter the innocent citizens 
on the 10th of Auguſt.” 


The ſame Girondiſts,” continued he, 


LM were equally diſpoſed to have faved the life 


of the queen, who was of 'a more bloody and 
; wn peo. it Fre than — 
himſelf. 

Hol They were both very bloody-minded 
tyrants, that is clear, rejoined the othet com- 
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miſſioner, who had not before (| poken, ſhak- 


ing his head and looking to his brother. 

And the princeſs Elizabeth!” exclaimed 
my mother—** ſhe was alſo a . 
tyrant— Was ſhe not? 

The commiſſioner ſtared. 

* Or, what was her crime?” reſumed my 
mother, with an animation of look approach- 
ing to wildneſs. 
The commiſſioner looked firſt at one, then 
at the other, of his brethren, 

He who had ſpoken laſt ſaid that Eliza- 
beth was certainly ſuſpected of - being an 
enemy to the revolution. 

* She certainly was, added the chief com- 
miſſioner. And then looking to the -danc- | 
ing maſter, he added“ Did not you tell 
me, brother, that one who attended in the 
Temple informed you that he had overheard 
her praying very fervently, and that her 
prayers were anti-reyolutionary * 

At was you that ſaid they were anti- 
evolutionary,” replied the dancing m 


 _ 
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Lonly teld you that the man had ſaid ſhe 
was overheard praying for the e of 
the king's enemies.“ 
The two commiſſioners looked at each 
other without ſpeaking. . 
The perſon who ſat at the bottom of the 
table, and acted as clerk, had formerly been 
a prieſt, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 
caſuiſt : he now opened his mouth for the firſt 
time, and faid, with a ſolemn tone, © By re- 
formation ſhe meant deftruftion.” 
Ay, ſhe certainly meant — 


rejoined the firſt commiſſioner. 
And if the prayer ſhould ever be grant- 
ed, reſumed the clerk, it is more likely to 
be according to the _—" than the pail 
4 on of the petition.” | 1 895 
J Moſt affuredly,” dd the ene 


2 
* And you will be pleaſed to obſerve,” 


granted, according to the meaning of the pe- 


ö 
g 3 added the clerk, * that ſuch "prayers being 
| . titioner, involves the deſtruction of the repub- 
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lic: its beſt defenders would, according to 
her prayer, be cut off like the great Marat; 
for, by the king's enemies, ſhe muſt have un- 
doubtedly meant Robeſpierre, and many other 
patriots, all perfectly known to him to whom 
the prayers were addreſſed.” 

«© Moſt affuredly,” repeated the commiſ- 
ſioner. 1 0 
It follows, therefore, as a neceſſary con- 
ſequence, that the princeſs Elizabeth's prayers 
were anti-revolufionary,” continued the ca- 
fuiſt, and might have been the cauſe of 
overſetting the revolution: and to overſet the 
revolution by dint of prayers is juſt as trea- 
ſonable as by any other means: for, when 
the revolution is overſet, where is the differ- 
ence ? | | 
None l none!“ exclaimed the commiſ- 
ſioner. 


That being the caſe,” ſaid the clerk, 
< it is clear that the princeſs Elizabeth was 
a bloody-minded tyrant, and merited death.” 
Ah! the monſter,” ſuid my mother. 
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The dancing-maſter was the only one of 


the commiſſioners who heard this expreſſion, 


which was almoſt drowned by a profound 


figh, and by ys mother's burſting into tears 
as ſhe uttered it. 


This man underſtood 3 of her a | 
better than his brethren, and had been uneaſy 


during the examination, leſt ſhe ſhould fay. 
ſomething that would increaſe the danger of 


her ſituation : to prevent which he roſe, ſay- 


ing © that the priſoner ſeemed indiſpoſed, and 


that he imagined no other queſtions needed 


be put to her.” The other commiſſioners 


acquieſced, My . mother and I withdrew. 
When we were alone ſhe gave vent to the in- 
dignation ſhe had with er ſuppreſſed 


during the examination. 


My mother became ſolicitous leſt che con- 
ſtant confinement ſhould affect my health: 
and as my unwillingneſs to leave her hinder- 


| ed me from availing myſelf of the permiſſion 


I had of going abroad ſo often as I might, ſhe 
contrived to give me little commiſſions, which 
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required to be executed at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, that I might derive benefit from the 
freſh air and the exerciſe, One day ſhe found 
a pretext for ſending me as far as the village 
of Paſly, with a meflage to a lady who lived 
in the houſe which your countryman, the 
celebrated Dr. Franklin, had formerly inha- 
bited. 

During my abſence, the Count for the fit | 
time ſince her confinement, called on my 
mother, He affected great concern, and ex- 
preſſed the moſt ardent wiſh to have it in his 
power to ſerve her; hinted that her greateſt 
danger proceeded from an idea that ſhe had 
been intimately connected with, and favoured 
by, the Gironde party; that he had been 
uſing all his influence with the committee of 
Public Safety to prevent the effect of that 
idea; and that he was not without hopes of 
ſucceeding. She heard him with coldneſs, 
and expreſſed her thanks with reſerve, becauſe 
1he was ill able to diſſemble, and ſtrongly ſu- 
ſpected his profeſſions of good- will. 
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He then faid, © that, independent of her 
connection with an othous faction, another 
circumſtance prejudiced her cauſe ſtill more 
in the minds of the men at preſent in power; 


and, he was very ſorry to add, might, if not 


removed, endanger her life; and that was her 
daughter's being the wife, not only of an 


emigrant, but of one who ſerved under the 


_—_ of Conde.” 


It ſeems quite unneceſſary to mind me 
of thoſe circumſtances,” faid _” mother, 


1 ſince they cannot be altered. ee 
If I were not perſuaded that your influ- 
"ence could alter them,” reſumed he, my 
tenderneſs for you would have prevented' my. 


— 


. mentioning them.” He then proceeded to 


inform her, that it was, by the laws of the 


republic, abſolutely impoſſible for my huſband 


ever to return to France without the imme · 
diate loſs of his life; and that it was equally 
impoſſible for me to leave France without 


forfeiting the ſucceſſion to her eſtate: that 


thoſe two impoffibilities rendered a divorce 
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highly expedient ; > that divorces had been at 
no preceding period fo eaſily obtained as at 
preſent ; and, added he, © to give you 
the moſt convincing proof, not only of my 
being able to obtain your acquittal and free« 
dom, but alſo of the ſincerity of my friend- 
ſhip to you, notwithſtanding my being ſenſi- 
ble that it was by your influence alone that 
what Iam going to propoſe failed formerly; 
yet I now declare, that I any ſtill willing to 
unite my family with yours by eſpouſing-your 
daughter, as ſoon as a divoree ean n 
ed from her preſent huſband.” | 
And you expect, ſaid my NPE her 
eyes flaſhing with "indignation, © you expect 
that I ſhall influence my daughter to agree to 
ſuch an execrable plan: 
If you do not prefer remaining in pri- 
ſon, and the forfeiture of your * 
anſwered he. 
« Know, wretch,” replied ſhne, * I 
would prefer the guillotine du route 
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27 4 Perhaps you may in that be indulgeds 
madam,” * he, and ruſhed out of: the 
IX 
— ths . PETR, 
| ing her liberty, and did all ſhe could to per- 
1 ſuade me to leave her to her fate. They 
| ate determined, my dear child, faid: the, 
| 
| 
| 


to murder me, on ſome pretext or other; 
perhaps, without troubling themſelves about a 


| Z pretext, tliey will take my life, that my 
. eſtate may he confiſcated, You cannot pre- 


vent their cruelty; but it will be a great 
| conſolation to me to know that you are beyond 
beit power; I beg, therefore, that you will 
adopt-the plan I have formed for your eſcape 
out of this land of horror. If, contrary to my 
expectation, my life ſhould be ſpared, I will 
find means of informing you, and we will 
meet when it can be done without danger: 
but it is a very great aggravation of my mi- 
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ſlety to know that you remain in the power 
of ſuch barbarians.” 
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Theſe, and other arguments to the fame 
purpoſe, though often urged, did not prevail. 
1 ſhould have conſidered it as factilegious, 
and that it would put me on a ſooting with 
the barbarians the execrated, to abandon my 
mother in ſach circumſtances, 

- The name of the dancin g-maſter who had 
acted as commiſſioner was Vilotte. In his 
youth he had been diſtinguiſhed for expert - 
neſs in the praftical part 'of his profeſſion 2 
being now ſomewhat advanced in life, he va- 
lued himſelf moſt on the theoretical, in which 
alone, he ſaid, true genius conſiſted. He had 
invented ſeveral ballets that were much ad- 
mired. Had he confined his genius to his 
on profeſſion it would have been better for 
him: but, a little after the commencement of 
our miſerable revolution, he turned-it to poli- 
tics. He faid © that fortune had committed 
a faux-pas in making him a dancing-maſter; 
and hoped, as many others did, that the revo- 
lation would raiſe him to the ſituation he 
thought he deſerved. ” He had formerly had 

F 2 
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"A the higheſt reſpect for counts, rharquiſes; and 
| dukes, by whole protection he had acquired 2 
comfortable independence : he now began to 
think that the greater part of them were de- 
void of talents, and unfit for the offices they 
8 held; and, what was ſtill a greater miſtake, 
he believed that he himſelf poſſeſſed the capa- 
city in which they were deficient. | He be- 
came an admirer of that canting enthuſiaſt 
Mi | Robeſpierre ; he attended clubs, ſtudied po- 
Z ktical pamphlets, and declaimed' againſt the 
_ abuſes of eee at the meetings of his 
ſection. | 
-- Moſt of Vilotte's old brotectort laughed at 
his extravagances. My mother, Who had 
known inſtances of his bene volence, was 0 
vexed at the thought of a well-diſpoſed man. 
5 renderin g himſelf ridiculous, that ſhe ſent for 
; hith, told him what ſhe had heard, and gave 
him ſome good advice. Previous to this, 
Vilotte, who always ſpoke of my mother as 
the perſon who' had firſt introduced him into 


gentee-buſineſs, and as his IR benefac- | 
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tor, often called at our hotel. But, after this 
| piece of advice, we ſaw no more of him, 
until we were ſummoned before him in the 
| 4 of a commiſſioner. 8 
It then appeared, that thou gh my . 
had given him credit for a little more under- 
ſtanding than he poſſeſſed, ſhe had a juſt opi - 
nion of his diſpoſition. All the political mad- 
neſs of his head did not ſuppreſs the worth df 
his heart. In the calamitous ſtate we now 
were, he had many opportunities of proving 
the ſincerity with which he had been attached 
to our family, and how defirous he was of 
being of ſervice to us. | 
He found various pretexts of diſcs the 
houſe of our confinement. The avowed ob- 
jet of his viſits regarded ſome other buſineſs ; 
but he never left the houſe without ſeeing my 
mother or me, By him we were aſcertained 
of what we had always ſuſpected, that my 
mother's arreſt proceeded from the Count, 
though he took pains to make it be believed 
that it originated elſewhere. But in general 
F I 
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5 to raiſe my mother's ſpirits, by hopes of be- 


the news Vilotte brought to us was of 8 cog 


ſolatory nature. He affiduouſly endeayoured 


ing in a ſhort time ſet at liberty ; 1 and he nen 
gleticg, nothing that was in his power to make 


good the hopes he raiſed. He informed m 


- mother that ſhe had leſs reaſon than ever to 
dread the Count's malice, becauſe the chan- 


nel of his intereſt with Robeſpierre was 
"through Collot d'Herbois, who was at that 


time abſent from. Paris. 

This friend of the Count was one of the 
moſt infamous of that infamous band who 
domineered at this time in France, and ren- 
dered that country odious through Europe. 
The rich and flouriſhing town of Lyons has 
particular reaſon to execrate this Callot d'Her- 
bois, and his fellow commiſſioner Couthon. 


' Lhaye:ſeen both theſe miſcreants. No two 
men could be more unlike in perſon and 


countenance, none more n in rancour 


and cruelty. 


T he former had the look of mild ingenuity, 


\ 
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The ſound of his voice was plaintive. He 
had loſt the uſe of one half of his body by a 
paralytic ſtroke. From the expreſſion of his 
countenance, from the modulation of his voice, 
from that ſympathy with affliction which 
people in High proſperity and vigorous health 
are too often deyoid of, and which -fellows 
ſufferers are ſuppoſed to have in an eminent 
degree, Couthon was the man, among ten 
thouſand, to whom a perſon under the preſ. 
ſure of misfortunes would have applied for re- 
lief : the moſt. robuſt ſavage that ever was 
habituated to ſlaughter, the moſt callous in- 
quiſitor that ever queſtioned men under the 
agonies of torture, was not more blood-thirſty 
and more unrelenting than Couthon, 

There was nothing that could miſlead the 
judgment in the outward appearance of Collot 
d'Herbois—all his deceit lay in his heart. His 
countenance was frightful. Children ſhut 
their eyes, and ſcreamed at the fight of this 
man, His head ſuſtained a frightful exube» 
rance of buſhy hair, black as tar, and ſtiff as 
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_ the briſtles of a hog ; his complexion was 
cadavarous; his features haggard; his wks 


fanguine: he looked very much like a villain 


and murderer; and he was a much * 


villain and murderer than he looked like. 
It is wonderful that one ſhould have ever 


thought of being an actor who diſgraced the 
_ profeſſion by his looks, by his character, and 
by his want of talent. It has been faid, that 


his rancour againſt the citizens of Lyons ori- 


ginated from their having had the good taſte 


to hiſs him as often as he appeared on their 


| ſtage, Be that as it may, the barbarities ex- 
erciſed on the inhabitants of that devoted 
city by Couthon and Collot d Herbois are un- 

paralleled in the records of tyranny: their 


thirſt of carnage rendered them impatient of 
the ſlowneſs of guillotines ; they projected 


mines of gunpowder to blow up priſoners by 


whole houſefuls ; they pointed cannon, load- 


ed with grape-ſhot, to tear in pieces multi- 
tudes of ——. | 


AI aſk Ne, my dear Miſs ; Cliford, | per- 
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ceive that I. diſtreſs you. | Familiariſed as I 
have been to ſcenes of oppreſſion and cruelty, 
I forget that I am ſpeaking to an Engliſh 
woman; an inhabitant of that happy country 
where no ſuch ſcenes exiſt, where the power 
of the crown is limited by the, conſtitution; 
where law alone is ſupreme, and, with a 
commanding voice, tells the monarch as well 
as the people, Thus far ſhalt "thou go, and no 
farther, Such is the account that my huſband 
has often given me of Great-Britain, I am 
_ pleaſed to believe that it is juſt ; and, from 
ſentiments of general benevolence, as well as 
in gratitude for the generous reception which 
ſo many of my unfortunate countrymen have 
met with in this iſland, I do moſt fincerely 
wiſh it may lon g continue, 

I have been led aſtray by the mention of 
thoſe two monſters. They had returned from 
their bloody expedition a conſiderable time 
before my mother's examination; and at that 
particular time Collot d'Herbois had again 
left Paris, 


_ 
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Ino return to my narrative.] _ 

Our friend Vilotte was a native of Arras, a 
great admirer of Robeſpiere as à patriot and 


orator, and proud of him as a townſman. 


Robe ſpierre's patriotiſm and eloquence were 
well ſuited for impoſing on that depth of un- 
derſtanding which poor Vilotte poſſeſſed. 
Robeſpierre ſhowed ſome attention to him in 
return for his admiration ;-and on this I relied 
for my mother's freedom, and I laboured to 
inſpire her with the fame hope. You will be, 

perhaps, ſurpriſed at this, conſidering the fri- 
volous character of Vilotte ; but you cannot 
conceive, my dear, from what a very unpro- 
miſing ſoil ſprigs of hope will ſhoot up in the 
breaſts of the unhappy : beſides, Vilotte was 
not now a frivolous character in our eyes; he 
had ſhown attachment when our other friends 
had ſhrunk away; and this attachment re- 
mained unlooſened by the ſpirit of party, 
which raged ſo univerſally, which is often ſa 
fatal to friendſhip, and from which Vilotte 
himſelf was far from bein 8 free. 


— 


8 
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This worthy creature's hopes becameſtronger 
every day, of which he did not fail to inform 
my mother: at laſt ſhe was convinced that 
ſhe was to be ſet at liberty within four or five 
days at fartheſt, She wrote to ſeveral of her 
friends and relations, that they might expect 
to ſee her in her own hotel very ſoon, 

While we were in this ſtate of mind, Vie 
lotte called one morning at the houſe of our 


confinement. My mother and I were fitting. 
together heard the ſound of his foot as he 


advanced through the paſſage. In that diſ- 
mal abode we were accuſtomed to few ſounds. 
but thoſe of ſorrow : it was no wonder, then, 
that I could with certainty diſtinguiſh one 
which had always been the forerunner of 
comfort. Oh! my dear mother, faid I, 
ſpringing from my ſeat, here comes Vilotte ! 
he brings the order for your freedom.” — 
Let us receive it with thankfulneſs and mo- 
deration, my child, if he does,” faid ſhe. _ 
When Vilotte entered, he had a kind of 
ſmile on his countenance ; but it did not 
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ſeem natural: the good creature ſtrove to 
maintain a cheerful look while he informed 
us, that · he was certain that my mother would 
obtain her liberty very ſoon, though not fo 
foon as he had expected; that Robeſpierre 
had been indiſpoſed, which had occaſioned 
delay; that he was ſo much occupied, ſince 
his recovery, that it was difficult to obtain 
acceſs to him ;” but Vilotte added; *< that 
he had received a meſſage from him, import- 
ing that my mother would be ſet at liberty in 
a' ſhort time, though the n ths was 
not yet fixed. 485 | 
In ſpite of all theſe alliatives this was a 
ſevere. diſappointment to beth my mother 
and me: Vilotte perceived it in our counte- 
nances; for neither of us ſpoke. He re- 
peated every thing which he thought would 
afford us comfort; ſaying, „we might rely 
on the aſſurance Robeſpierre had ſent him; 
that Robeſpierre was too great a patriot not 
| to be ſincere; that none but courtiers were 
infincere : he was therefore convinced that 
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he ſhould have the happineſs of bringing us 
good news at his next viſit,” | 

My mother ſaid That what gave her 
moſt uneaſineſs was, that no particular time 
had been ever fixed; that if ſhe were aſſured 
of obtaining her freedom on a certain day, it 
would be a great _— though the _ 
were diſtant.” 

Vilotte anſwered “ That ——— he was 
determined not to return until the day of ur 
freedom was decided on, ſtill he was con- 
vinced he ſhould wait on her ſoon.“ 

Thoſe who have longed, with inpatient ex- 
pectation, for ſome event on which they ima- 

gine their happineſs depends; who have been 
convinced that the expected event will not be 
prolonged beyond a particular day, and when 
that day arrived have been diſappointed, will 
have ſome idea of our anguiſh: but unleſs 
they have been ſhut up for months in a priſon, 
and pined from morning to night for freſh air, 
free exerciſe, the verdure of the fields, and the 


. aces of friends, they will not have a full 
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notion of what we felt on this occafion. I 

really thought nothing could be more vexa- 
tious : yet I affected to bear it cheerily, that 
it might fir the more lightly on the mind of 
my mother. I. plainly perceived that the aſ- 
ſumed the fame behaviour, and for a fimilar 
| _rebſon* in theſe mutual attempts, perhaps, 
neither deceived the other ; yet our efforts to 
from: more cheerful than we were enabled 
us to ſupport the difappointment better — 
we ſhould otherwiſe have done. 

Five or ſix days after this, Vilotte paid us 
another viſit ; we were fitting together, and 
heard him approaching as before. My mo- s 
ther and I looked at each other the moment 
Ve diſtinguiſhed his tread; but neither of us 
ſpoke. I heard her figh as he was entering 
the room. Neither of us turned our eyes on 
him for a few ſeconds; but when we did, his 
face ſeemed gay, his - ſmiles were uncon- 
ſtrained. He announced, with an air of com- 
plete conviction, that he was now certain 
that my mother's freedom was determined 
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on: his friend had ſeen Robeſpierre; and the 
order for that purpoſe would be given in due 


form, on a particular day, which he named, 


and which was at the diſtance of three 


weeks. | off; TH 
In this interval, a friend of my father, who 
had borrawed from him a conſiderable fan 
of money, faund means to let my mother 
know, that he would immediately pay a cer- 
tain portion af the debt into the hands of any 
perſon whom ſhe: ſhould authoriſe to receive 


it. This perſon lived at the diſtance of above 


three hundred miles from Paris, which at 
this dreadful period he was unwilling to en- 
ter. My mother had much occaſion for the 
money, and thought nobody ſo fit to receive 
it as myſelf. | 5 

An old ſervant of my father, of the name 
of St. Jean, who had been eſtabliſhed in a 
ſhap by his aſſiſtance, and was one of the na- 
tional guards, was. engaged to conduct my 
maid and me on this expedition. As ſobn as 
the neceſſary paſſports. were obtained, the 
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mid and J ſet out in a poſt-chaiſe, and the: 
man attended on horſeback. My father's 
friend received me with the greateſt kind - 
neſs, and paid me the money. By a ſlight 
indiſpoſition, I was under the neceſſity of re 
maining ſeveral days at his houſe longer than 
I intended. As ſoon as I was able, I returned 
in the ſame manner I had ſet out. During 
the whole of this journey, my thoughts wero 
engroſſed with anticipations of the happineſs 
I ſhould enjoy on the day of my dear mother's, 
enlargement. My greateſt vexation, in my 
late indiſpoſition, proceeded from the fear 
of not being able to reach Paris before it 
ſhould take place. I now rejoiced in the ex- 
pectation of arriving there on t _ 
morning. 

Not chooſi ng to drive throu 85 Paris, on 
my arrival, I quitted the poſt=chaiſe at the 
barrier, intending to walk to the houſe of the 


man who had accompanied me, whoſe wife 


had formerly been my maid. Our way was 
through the Place of Louis XV. A great 
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crowd was aſſembled ; ; and dre were informed, 
that it was to ſee the execution of ſome per- 
ſons condemned by the bloody tribunal then 
| fitting. 1 turned with precipitation; and, by 
a Circuit, avoided a place which' was almoſt 
the daily ſcene of ſuch affecting ſpectacles. 
In my way to the houſe above mentioned, 
| I called at à ſhop to purchaſe ſome confec- 
tions which I knew my mother was fond of. 
While I ſat in the inner room, till the things 
I ordered were ready, two perſons entered 


the ſhop: one of them ſaid, that madame dle 


had died with the utmoſt ſerenity. 25 

I did not perfectly hear the name the man 
| pronounced; 0 but, indiſtinct as it was, it 
darted inſtantaneous terror to my heart. He 
proceeded to ſay, © that he had come directly 

from the Place of the Revolution, and that 

" had ſeen her guillotined.” 
* Who did you fay ?“ aſked the woman 
of the' ſhop. 

- He anſwered, with an audible and diſtin - 
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 yoice, 4.1 already.told you, madame de , 
the widow of governor de. 
At the mention of my father's name, my 
mad, Who was preſent, uttered a ſhriek, 
and I loſt all recolletion. _ | 
The following day, when I began to re- 
cover. from that ſtate of ſtupefaction into 
which the dreadful. news had thrown me, I 
found myſelf in bed, in the houſe of a widow | 
who lived near the confectioner, in whoſe 
hop I had been firſt taken il. q 10 
I had cauſe to regret the inſenfibility 4 
which I awoke: to a full ſenſe of my miſery... 
„The ſtate I continued in, for ſome time 
prov the return of my recolleRtion, I will not 
attempt to deſcribe. __ _ | * 
When L was able to liſten to "ns of the 
circumſtances which preceded the dreadfub 
event, I was told, << That only a few days be- 
fore my arrival at Paris, and when my mo- 
ther ſtill relied on repeated aſſurances of her 
being to: be ſet at liberty on the = appoint- 


ed a freſh dcenſation hed been made againſt 
her, of her having emigtrated to England 
in june 1792 3 that ſfie had not teturned to 
France on: or previdus to the day fixed by 
the decree of the convention; that ſhe had 
been, on falſe; pretexts, ſtruck ont of the liſt 
of emigrants; by a committee of federaliſts 
and traitors; and, finally, that ſhe corre- 
ſpanded' with, and had fent money to, her 
ſon in- law, who actually ſerved in the ; 

HD q,. 0165) ; 

Qn this accuſation the had been hurried 
before the revolutionary: tribunal; had under- 
gone tlie form of a trial, where thoſe circum« 
ſtances were {worn to; had been inſulted, in 
_ groſs. terms, by the wretch who preſided 
over that court of aſſaſſins; and aſterwards 
dragged to the ſcaffold; wheie ſhe had ſuf- 
fered with the reſignation of a aint,” with 
another lady of rank, who. vas executed at 
the ſame time, by a miſtake in the name, 
which 2 murderers would not take the 
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crouble to inveſtigate, though a different _— 


tim was intended. Jaived 1911 10 


[Why ſhoulll Lllafflict your need 


bteaſt my dear young lady, withf an enu- 


meration of my ſorrows ? 20 92100 34! 


that I received an anonymous detter ſbon aft 
er; the purport of which was, to nequaint 


me that the Coumm was my mother s ſecret 
accuſer, and that-it as by his influence ſhe. 
had been put to death. I am well aware 

that letters: of this kind: are generally the off- 
ſpring of cowardice, in conjunction with ma- 
liens eit would hater tee n imprefilenen 
my mind, therefore, if 1 had not had reaſon 


to ſuſpect the ſame from other ſources of in- 
telligence |; K centfists' 10 %% 1888 1940 
Several weeks after this Aae cones 4 
was told, one morning, that>/a gentleman 
wiſhed to ſee me. As he announced himſelf 


ceive how very much -1-was:.ſurptiſed when 
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the Count entexed the room. I could not 
help ſcreaming as ſoon as I, ſaw him. 
He begged mer I would be compole, ah 


ſuring me of his ſympathy. _ 
I cried, that I withed oak of his Fa 


pathy—that I could have no PAD with 
him.) 
He Sele in the moſt ue NY | 
that he was ready to render me every ſervice 
in his power; adding, that it was in his 
power, he _ to be of moſt eſſential ſer- 
vice to me. 50 45 5 
Can you e my abdie 2” eä 
claimed I. * 
He 1 1 pale, and ma for 
ſome moments ſilent: then, recovering him- 
ſelf; he faid—* That he moſt fincerely la- 
mented the fate of my mother; that he, as 
well as her other friends, had entertained 
hopes that ſhe was to be ſet at liberty, at the 
very time that the fad event took place :— 
that ſhe had enemies unknown to him,” 
# They. ore not unknown to me, cried I; 
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2 Ts gbing ee 0. utter all that rage and de- 
ſpair prompted, when the miſtreſs of the 
houſe enterec the room. The Count roſe; 
and havin g recommended me, in very af- 
6 feionate - terms, to her end be with- 
La "Ae was the name of the WR into 
whoſe houſe I had been carried, from the 
ſhop where I was firſt taken ill. Her huſ- 
band had received obligations from my fa- 
ter, for which the had retained ſentiments 
of gratitude ; and, after her huſband's death; 
the let lodgings. - She had behaved with all 
. tenderneſs to me, from the moment 1 had 
entered her houſe. 
When the Count was gone, the informed 
me, that he had been accidentally paſſing 
when 1 was carried from the confedtioner's 
to her houſe ; that he had frequently called, 
during my illneſs, to inquire how I was, and 
had recommended that all 1 7 care ſhould 
be taken of me. 
The monſter !” exckimed T; « i * 


wing 0 bi r e e . ac 
auſed. 2 d 
The woman was ſhocked at Alt this; 
and expreſſed the utmoſt indignation at ſuck 
perfidy ; but, on inquiring into my reaſons 
for believing it, the endeavoured to ſhow me: 
that they did not et 
| certainty. | g Leiste 
On various occaſions, — A e | 
man took pains to perſuade me that there 
was little probability of the- Count's having 
been guilty of the wickedneſs I ſuſpected 
him of. One day, in particular, after de- 
ploring the helpleſs ſituation in which was, 
ſhe repeated the deſire he had expreſſed of 
ſerving me; and concluded, that for thoſe, 
and various other reaſons, I ought to receive 
his future viſits with more complaiſancte. 
I expect no more of his viſits,” faid I; 
4 but, in caſe of his calling again, I beg _ 
may. ſhut the door againſt him. fl 
Madame la Brune told me, 4 ſhe durſt 
not venture to provoke a man of the Count's 
G 4 
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88 
influence ; that if ſhe did, it would no longer 
be in her power to ſerve me, which ſhe had the 
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moſt ſincere deſire to do. She begged I would 
reflect on my forlorn ſituation; that I was 
not free from danger, not only on account of 
my being the wife of an emigrant, but of one 


vrho was in arms againſt the republic. She 
repreſented how very much I ſtood in need 
of that protection, without which every body 


was in danger of being carried before the 


revolutionary tribunal. Innocence, my dear 
lady, added ne, is not N a ſecu- 


rie. 8 12102 11805 fir 5 5 10 Ul 
No,“ anſwered 11 nothing but ben 


is; and for that reaſon I defire no ſecurity.” 

aon my uttering this, which I did with 
emphaſis, I was ſurpriſed to ſee madame 1a 

Brune change colour, and burſt into tears. 


The Count wp Introduces. at that Oy 


®. 4 * 
\ , 77 I 4; ww 1 # 2 
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| Madame la Drone IR . as ſhe went 


eee 150 ee ec me in a 1 


7 
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I had already been moved by her tears: I 
conceived this look to be a requeſt: that I 
ſhould' not provoke him, leſt it ſhould bring 
her to trouble: this reflection prevented me 
from withdrawing with her. I remained in 
the room, with the determination of behav- 


ing to him with calmneſs and civility, 


He rene wed his offers of ſervice and ex- 
preſſions of concern. I bowed, without an- 
ſwering. He introduced ſome general and 
indifferent ſubject of converſation I joined 
in it with conſtrained calmneſs. He at laſt 
took his leave, with a repetition of his r 5 
to be able to ſerve me. 

At one time, I had ſome fuſpicion ah | 
madame la Brune acted in concert with the 
Count ; that perhaps J had been carried to 
her houſe by his direction. In this I did her 
injuſtice: ſhe knew nothing of him, pre- 
vious to his inquiries about me. She was 
afterwards informed, that he was a friend of 
Collot d' Herbois, and had influence with 
Robeſpierre. The Woman was of à com- 
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| paſſionate diſpoſition, and had the ee ſin- 
' Eere deſite of being uſeful to me. She thougbt 
the Count's protection was powerful, and 
was concerned at ſeeing me reject it: ſhe 
thought the dangers of the times juſtified 
| certain means of procuring ſafety, which 
were not- juſtifiable at other periods. She 
heꝛrſelf had a protector, in a man who was a 
member of the military committee, and 
highly conſidered by Robeſpierre. Unable 
to make great ſacrifices, for virtue, ſhe re- 
ſpected thoſe who could, and was extremely 
ſuſceptible of remorſe. This was the ſource of 
her bluſhes at an ks ws of mine above 
mentioned. beg 1 | Fe 
In ſome mats L e had 
With this woman, I became fully convinced 
of her good-will towards me: this was, alſo 
— by the whole of her behaviour. 
She | ſpoke with gratitude of my father, 
with tenderneſs of my mother, and with 
horror of ſome who had the government at 
preſent in France; but begged that 1 would, 
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in appearance at leaſt, moderate my diſlike 
of the Count, until I ſhould find n 
more out of his power. | 
I had long before been abandoned by all 
thoſe who, without any ſentiment of friend- 
ſhip, had been in the habit of calling them 
ſelves my friends. After the death of my 
mother, the terror of being ſuſpected kept 
many from me who had a real affection for 
me, and would willingly have ſubjected them- 
ſelves to conſiderable inconveniences, bay: not 
to danger, on my account. n di 
[ This, my dear young lady, is the 5 Ln 
we need expect from the generality of thoſe 
who are called friends; though, amidſt the 
multitude of crimes that the revolution has 
given birth, inſtances of virtue, heroiſm, and 
_ exalted friendſhip, have appeared, which do 
honour to my country and to human nature.] 
The Count continued his viſits : they be= 
came more frequent: his profeſſions of 
friendſhip were more and more warm.” When 
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he ded, inclined, however, to make- any 
particular declaration, I always eluded the 
ſubject. He could not conceive that any. 
thing could prevent me, in my preſent ſitua- 
tion, from embracing an offer of marriage 
from him, except ſome religious ſcruple. 
He ſuſpected that I might think a divorce, 
however legal, could not diffolve the obliga- 
tion of marriage, which is a facrament. 
I might have had ſuch ſcruples, even al- 
though I had loved the Count; but, in truth, 
1 diſliked the man to that degree, that the 
idea of being his wife filled me with as much 
borror as that of 206 46 1 miſtreſs could 
poſſibly do. gon: 7; 20 | TH 
The Count was fully EI OM 
that all my heſitation (for he thought me he- 
_ fitating)! proceeded from my doubts of the 


efficacy of the div orce, in. giving me a right 


to marry a ſecond huſband n the life of 
my firſt. 1014 TT; 46 | | j 
. thoſe 4 FR my mind, 
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he ſell on a ſingular expedient, which it will 
be requiſite to develope a little circumſtan- 
tially. "os Nee ect eln | 
The Count was acquainted with a mon- 
ſieur and madame Cochon, whoſe hiſtory is 
ſome what curious: Mr. Cochon's parents 
were in opulent circumſtances: they intended 
him for the military profeſſion and did all 
in their power, by giving him a ſuitable edu- 
cation, to render him fit for it. They never 
had any doubt of its being agreeable to his 
own inclination; for he had, from his early 
youth, affected the military dreſs; even in the 
fierceſt ſtyle. But there were two circum- 
ſtances, in the life of a ſoldier, to both of 
which young Cochon had an utter averſion; 
namely, danger and fatigue. When his pa- 
rents told him, therefore, that it was time for 
him to ehooſe a profeſſion, to their furpriſe, 
he informed them he N the RO 
fiaſtical. (3.; 164. $4553.58 

—— firpeifed; his relations were not 
very averſe to his choice; for ſome of them 
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had ſuch influence as might ſoon procure 
hien church · preferment. In due time, there - 
fore, he became a prieſt, | gi 
This. tock place a little before — chm 
mencement of the revolution; but he found, 
ſoon after; that the profeſſion he had adopted, 
for no reaſon but to enjoy caſe and avoid dan- 
ger, [expoſed him to perſecution, and more 
dariger than he had ſhrunk from. 18017 n 
His regret for this miſtake was e D 
he thought the beſt way of repairing it was, 
to : renounce the prieſthood 3 which he did 
: accordingly giving, for his reaſon, that his 
conſeience would no longer permit him to 
aſſiſt in carrying on a farce, contrived, from 
the beginning, to delude and cheat the peo- 
ple. And to prove that he was in earneſt, 
and that he might ingratiate himſelf ſtill 
more with the promoters of the new opi- 
nions, he determined to marry. The perſon 
he ſelected for this honour. was a rich wi- 
dow: her maiden. name was Soupire;” She 


had, from her youth, been of a ſtudious diſe 
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poſition ;: and, by the time ſhe had arrived at 


her twentieth year, ſhe was very deep- read 
in romances, particularly thofe of a refined 


ſentimental nature. The lady herſelf was 
exquiſitely ſentimental; continually ſighing 


for ſomething or other. The tear ſenſibility, 
to uſe a favourite expreſſion of her own, was 


continually trembling in her eye. 2 
Her own perſonal diſtreſſes, ſhe thanked 


heaven, ſhe was able to ſupport as became 4 


| Chriſtian; but ſhe acknowledged, that the 


misfortunes of her friends ſhe could not en- 


dure with equal firmneſs and reſignation. 
With regard to the poor, ſhe lamented 

that her own narrow circumſtances did not 

permit her to beſtow on them much pecu- 


niary relief; but ſhe was bountiful in good 


wiſhes, and in the allotment” which ſhe 
thought ought to de made for them by the 
rich. She often avowed, that the pleaſure 
of giving was far more 2 than that ve 
receiving. | 


Nothing ſurpriſed her fo much, as that the 
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— who «indulge in other luxuries, ſhould 
| have ſo little taſte for that moſt exquiſite of 

x a relieving the wants of others. 
A young man of ſome fortune, and of a 

denevolent diſpoſition, who had been a little 

attracted by this lady's looks, which were en- 
 gaging/ was ſo charmed with her ſentiments, 
that he propoſed marriage to her. This pro- 
poſal Was ſo very convenient to her, that ſhe 
wayed that timid reluctance, and all thoſe de- 
lente ſeruples, which it was in this lady's 
character to have diſplayed, had ſhe not been 
= afraid that the lover might have * his 

1 wind during the exhibition. | 

rere young man, in whoſe favour ſhe had 

thus overcome her. delicacy, was: intimately 
ul — connected in friendſhip with ſome of the 

1 Leaders of the Gironde party. They. were ar- 

reſted a ſhort time after his marriage. When 

the viglence againſt them came to its height, 
be was adviſed to withdraw from Paris, 

ol! and keep himſelf concealed. He followed this 


from whence he wrote preſſing letters to his 
wife, beggin g that ſhe would j Join him as ſoon 
as ſhe could. She was taking meaſures for 
that purpoſe ; for ſhe did not know what elſe 


to do; and had often declared, that to be ab- 


ſent from the huſband ſhe loved was worſe 
than death. The night before ſhe was to have 
ſet out, a wealthy citizen of Paris, and the 
friend of Robeſpierre, made love to her. 
Though ſhe acknowledged that ſhe was proud 


of the good opinion of ſo diſtinguiſhed a pa- 
triot, yet ſhe alſo expatiated on her virtue, and 
the duty ſhe owed her huſband, notwith- 

ſtanding his political errors. The patriotic 


citizen repreſented that her virtue needed be 
no obſtacle to his happineſs, becauſe he could, 
with the greateſt eaſe, procure for her a di- 
vorce from her huſband, who was an emi- 
grant, and already dead in law. This ar- 
gument was enforced by an offer of an ample 
jointure, and a conſiderable ſum of 5 mo- 
ney, at her own diſpoſal. Q 

The patriotic citizen pevailed; and, after 
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the Wenn had been obtained, and 15 new 
contract of marriage drawn out, ſealed, and 
ſigned, in due form, he became the lady's 
lawful huſband. _ 

He did not ſurvive his happineſs long ; the 
man died in conſequence of exceſs at an en- 
tertainment given by Robeſpierre's brother to 
a ſelect party of his friends. The Count's ac- 
quaintance, citizen Cochon, had ingratiated 
himſelf ſo much with all that party, by abjur- 
ing the prieſthood and ridiculing Chriſtianity, 
that he had been invited to this entertainment. 
He ſaw the man carried ſpeechleſs from the 
feaſt, and conceived great hopes of his death; 
for, having before been ſtruck with the figure 
of his wife, and informed of her circumſtances, 
he thought an alliance with her would anſwer 
all his views. 

Some ſhort time after the death of the huſ- 
band, therefore, monſieur Cochon paid a viſit 
to the afflicted widow. He told her, ce that, 
as he ha! loſt one of his moſt valued friends, 


he came to min gle his tears with hers, which, 
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perhaps, would afford ſome degree of conſola- 
tion to both.” She expreſſed no averſion to the 
experiment, and they met pretty frequently, to 

mingle their tears accordingly. She acknow- 
ledged to him that this ceremony afforded 
ſome alleviation to her ſorrow, particularly as, 
though monſieur Cochon was a much ſtouter 
man, yet ſhe found a conſiderable reſemblance 
in his features to thoſe of her deceaſed huſ- 
band. On that hint, monſieur Cochon ſpoke, 
and declared his paſſion with ſuch a warmth 
of eloquence as might have melted a harder 
heart than this lady's ſeems to have been. 

All thoſe particulars I learned from madame 
la Brune, who was a relation of mademoiſelle 
Soupire, had kept up a certain degree of inti- 
macy with her throu gh all her variations, and 
underſtood her character perfectly. 

In the account I have given of this woman 
(continued the marchioneſs), I have uſed, as 
often as I could recollect them, the very 


phraſes of madame la Brune, who never ſpoke 
H2 
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of her couſin without turning her affectation 
into ridicule. | 
The Count had been acquainted with ma- 
dame Cochon when ſhe was mademoiſelle 
Soupire. At one time he was thought to be 
rather fond of her. Diſguſted by her affected 
airs of ſenſibility, he had abſtained from vi- 
ſiting her. He had known her a warm and 
voluble friend of the Gironde party, while it 
Was in power. He had known her its bitter 
enemy, and the moſt eloquent of Robeſpierre's 
admirers, when the Gironde party. was over- 
ſet: he was fully convinced that ſhe was 
, equally prepared to be the advocate and ad- 
mirer of whoever ſhould overturn the govern- 
ment of Robeſpierre, and bring him to the 
guillotine. With whatever indulgence or par- 
tiality the Count might view this diſpoſition 
in himſelf (for it was preciſely his own), yet 
it appeared to him hideous in another; and 
he had the moſt conſummate contempt for 
madame Cochon. He imagined, however, 
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chat ſhe was a likely perſon to remove all my 
ſeruples with reſpect to my ſueing for a di- 
vorce and marrying again.—* As this lady, who 
paſſed for a woman of refined delicacy, had ſo 
far yielded to the voice of reaſon and prudence 
as to ſue for a divorce from the man ſhe had 
married from love, and had afterwards taken a 
ſecond huſband, during the life of the firſt, 
notwithſtanding her love for him, and then a 
third, who had been a prieſt, in the middle of 
her mourning for the death of the ſecond, 
what heſitation could remain with me after- 
ſo bright and ſtriking an example? 

The Count, therefore, *cultivated the ac-- 
quaintance of monſieur Cochon more than 
ever " renewed his attentions to his lady, who 
had always retained a certain degree of regard 
for him, and on whom he ſoon prevailed to 


promote his views with all her power. She 
viſited her relation madame la Brune very 
afliduouſly, and took much pains to be on an 
intimate footing with me. \ 
I was not long in perceiving her aim and 
H 3 
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ſaſpe&ting her motive. It was not in my 
power to avoid feeing this woman; but I 
concealed my ſuſpicions of her. I allowed 
her,with little interruption, to expatiate on the 
good qualities of the Count; flis intimate 
connection and great influence with the men 
in power; and on my good fortune, in kur- 
ing fo valuable a friend. She drew his por- 
trait in the moſt ſhining colours, and varniſh- 
ed it with all her art, to render it ftill more 
agreeable. This had a different effect from 
What ſhe intended; the varniſh corroded the 
artificial tints, and left the likeneſs all its na- 
tural diſguſting appearance of corruption. 
The was deceived by my filence and paſſive 
attention: ſhe informed the Count that the 
moment for being liſtened to by me with * 
vour was arrived. 

At his next viſit he d madame la 3 
with me. She ſeiſed a pretext for leaving us: 
he began the old ſubject of his ardent deſire 
of ſerving me his extreme ſorrow for my 


helpleſs ſituation, On my faintly * 
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him, he ſaid, © that endeavours were making 
for reſtoring to me my eſtate, and threw 
out ſome inſinuations of his own influence 
with thoſe on whom that meaſure depended; 
: that the greateſt obſtacle was my being con- 
fidered as the wife of an emigrant ; that he, 
however, had a prior claim, having declared 
his paſſion before my huſband paid his court 
to me. He hinted the great facility which 
there was with reſpe& to divorces; and that, 
though he found it difficult to obtain the re- 
ſtoration of an eſtate to a perſon who was 
conſidered merely as his friend, yet he was 
; perſuaded it would not be refuſed to- his 
fe. N 
I froze at the Fred I am/convineed 1 be- 
came pale. How he conſtrued my appearance 
I know not ; but he dropped on one knee, 
ſeiſed my hand, and renewed his requeſt in 
direct terms. At his touch I ſhuddered—All 
caution forſook me -I drew my hand haſtily 
from him, with an exclamation of averſion. 
He ſtarted up with fury, and, in a me- 

H 4 
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nacing voice, admoniſhed me not to provoke 


him too far. 
The worſt you can do,” ſaid I. wretch, 


7 t cannot ſurpaſs your perfidy to my mother.” 


He left the room quite furious. | 
Madame la Brune entered.—She had over- 
heard all that paſſed. —She lamented the dan- 
ger I was in, and blamed my raſhneſs. | 

Jo ſcreen myſelf from danger, faid I, 
„ would you have me oo ge into _ and 
infamy * 
dhe burſt into tears, and romairied Glevt.” 

I was ſorry for the uncafineſs I gave this 
good-natured woman, and ſaid eyery thing I 
could think of that could be ſoothing to her. 

Vilotte, the dancing · maſter, called on me 
2 few days after this ſcene. e ſeemed greatly 

3 gitated. He es me, that he had juſt 
learned that an accuſation was to be brou ght 
| againſt me ; that he underſtood it originated 
in the Count. He adviſed me to deſtroy any 
letters 1 wight have from my huſband, or any 
paper whatever, that would ſtrengthen ſuſpi- 
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cion of my correſponding with emigrants.” — 
He added, <* that I was to be arreſted the fol- 
lowing day, and confined in a houſe belong- 
ing to a creature of the Count, where I would 
be entirely in his power.” 
This haſt circumſtance terrified. me more 
than all the reſt. I propoſed leaving my 
lodgings directly, and trying to find refu ge and 
concealment in. the houſe of a poor woman, 
whoſe. diſtreſſes J had occaſionally relieved, 
and with whom I was not known to be ac- 
quainted, | | 

Vilotte approved of this; but deſired me 
to delay till the duſk of the evening, when he 
would himſelf conduct me ; and, in the mean 

while, begged that I would take the Precau- 
tion he had mentioned. 

When I informed madame la Brune of this, 
ſhe ſhowed the- ſtrongeſt marks of ſorrow, 
and, afterwards, of indi gnation ; ſhe poured | 
forth execrations againit the Count : at laſt, 
after a minute's pauſe, ſhe ſaid, <* Perhaps I 
may ſtill be able to ſave you from the power 


* 
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_ of this villain.” She ordered a coach to be 


. called, aſſured me that ſhe would return in a 
ſhort time, and hurried into it without farther 
explanation. 
 T had no paper that could be thought dan- 
gerous, but ſeveral that I did not wiſh thoſe 
wretches to peruſe : theſe I immediately threw 
into the fire, and then employed myſelf. in 
packing up what neceſſaries could be con- 
veniently carried to the houſe where I in- 
tended to go. v ds. 
Madame la Brune m two 1 10 
fore the time when I expected Vilotte.—I 
heard her finging a gay air as ſhe came up 
ſtairs. She knew the ſtate of anxiety in 
which I was, and wiſhed to announce to 
me, as ſoon as poſlidle, that there was no- 
ching alarming in the news ſhe brought. As 
ſne opened the door of my room You 
have nothin g to fear, my dear madam,” cried 
the ; you may remain here in n ſe- 


ing „ \ 
She then informed me, that & the bad been 
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with her friend and protector of the mi- 
litary committee; had related to him my 
ſtory, which he was in part previouſly ac- 
quainted with, and had fully convinced him 
of the Count's intention to gratify private 
malice and revenge, under the pretext of 
public zeal ; that while the was enforcing 
this with all the warmth which her regard 
for me prompted,- a ſervant had entered, 
and informed. him that Collot d'Herbois 
waited in another room ; that her friend had 
directly withdrawn, deſiring her to wait his 
return; that, when he did return, he had 
aſſured her that he had taken effectual mea- 
ſures for my ſafety, deſiring her to inform me 
that I was in no danger of being arreſted, and 
had nothing to dread from the enmity of the 
Count.” : 

When Vilotte arrived, I informed him of 
theſe circumſtances, at which he expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction, ſaying, © that though he 
had not the honour of knowing the deputy in 
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queſtion, he was well FREIE) with his 
high reputation; and that the aſſurances he 
had given madame la Brune were ee 
to be relied upon. | 


I remained, accordingly, at 5. houſe, un- 


diſturbed by fear of being arreſted, or by 
any more viſits from the Count. 


I afterwards came to the knowledge of 
che means * which my. decurity: x was ob- 


tained. 


The ee eee an ac with 
St. Juſte, a member of the convention, and a 
great favourite of Robeſpierre. He was a 
young man of great intrepidity and conſider- 


725 able talents. After having ſaid that he was a 
favourite of Robeſ pierre, it is unneceſſary to 


add that this St. Juſte was a moſt conſum- 


* 


mate villain. 


He had recommended citizen R (for 
that was the name the Count had aſſumed) i in 


ſo particular a manner, that he alſo was conſi - 


dered, at this time, as a kind of fayourite of 


Robeſpierre. The Count was ſo vain of this 
| honour; that he neglected his old friend, 
Collot d' Herbois; and a coldneſs had taken 


place between them. The latter was piqued | 
at the Count's neglect; and he harbour- 
ed beſides ſome degree of jealouſy, on account 


of his growing favour with the dictator. This 


was the ſtate of Collot d'Herbois' mind when 


he called on madame la Brune's friend, as has 

been mentioned. The latter was acquainted 
with the Count's ancient intimacy with Col- 
lot d'Herbois, but knew nothing of the new 


coldneſs. D'Herbois' buſineſs was to requett | 


a ſituation for a relation of his, who was an 
engineer. Immediately after granting this 
requeſt, madame la Brune's friend told the 
other that the Count had conceived ill-will 
againſt an unfortunate woman, in whom he 
was intereſted, had a plan for having her ar- 


reſted and confined, on pretences that were 


unfounded, and begged, as he himſelf was un- 
acquainted with the Count, that d' Herbois 5 
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would on him to . all thoughts o of 


that nature. | | 
«© You may depend upon it,” ſaid &'Her- 


bois, that it ſhall be done—T'll 80 to him 


immediately.“ | 
% You are ſure of perſuading him? for 1 


am a good deal intereſted in the buſineſs,” r 


ſumed the other. ; 
« Abſolutely ſure,” replied d'Herbois. 


He immediately waited on the Count, told 
him he was ſorry to underſtand that he had 
intentions of accuſing me, and defired he 


would give up all thoughts of it, and leave 


me in tranquillity. 
The Count expreſſed ſurpriſe a at his inter- 


ference, ſaid there was great ground for the 


accuſation, and refuſed to — with his 
requeſt. | 


Collot d'Herbois ſaid, with an air of me- 

nace, I would adviſe you not to puſh that 

matter any farther.” | | 
The _ with heat, told him ce that he 
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would mention it to Robeſpierre himſelf that 
very day: adding, How will you anſwer 
to him for interfering in favour of a perſon 
under ſuch a load of ſuſpicion as that lady is?” 

« How will you anſwer to him,” replied 
d Herbois, « for the letter you wrote to Dan- 
ton a little before his arreſt and execution ?” 
er, That letter was burnt,” replied the 
Count. | 

* When I told you ſo,” rejoined Collot 
_ d'Herbois, with an ironical grin, “I did not 
recolle& that I had, from mere abſence sf mind, 
ſlipped it into my pocket inſtead of the fire: 
I was ſurpriſed, therefore, to find it among my 
papers this morning,“ f 

The face of the Count, red- hot with rage 
the inſtant before, became cold and pale at 
this annunciation ; he perceived that his life 
was in the power of a man he had ag lected 
and braved, and with whaſe vindictive tem- 
per he was well acquainted. This reflection, 
after he had ſtood a moment motionleſs, be- 
gan to ſhake his whole frame: when he at- 
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© - tempted to ſpeak, his teeth chattered in ſuch 
a manner that he could not articulate a 
. ſyllable. | 


After having for ſome time enjoped his 


terror, © I ſee,” aid Collot d'Herbois, © that 
you are a little diſcompoſed at this intelli- 
gence 3 you may reſt aſſured, however, that 
yaur friend Robeſpierre ſhall not ſee your 


kind epiſtle to bis friend Danton, until I 


© hear that the lady in queſtion is arreſted, or 
that you make ſome attempt to diſturb her.” 


When the Count had recovered himſelf, he 


aſſured d'Herbois < that he might have ob- 

- tained what he required of him by a ſingle 
word; but that he had been impelled to af- 
feet reluctance merely by the abrupt and pe- 
remptory manner in which the requeſt. had 
been made; that he muſt be ſenſible that 
2 there was no man on earth for whom he had 


ſo great an eſteem; that, as for the lady, ſhe 


might rely on never being diſturbed by him; 
that very probably the reports he had heard 
of her correſponding with emigrants were 
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falſe; and that, if ſo, he would be very 
happy to do her all the ſervice in his power; 
and that Collot d' Herbois might rely on his 
conducting himſelf in that buſineſs, as in 
every thing elſe, conformably to the friend- 
ſhip he had long felt for him.“ 
D'Herbois anſwered with declarations of 
friendſhip equally ſincere ; but, in the fpirit 
of his original profeflion, as a buffoon, he 
could nat refrain from embracing the Count 
a little too much à Ja pantalme, which con- 
vinced the Count that the other intended the 
reverſe of what he ſaid: that idea engroſſed 
his thoughts, — the guillotine was conſtantly 
before his eyes; and, as Robeſpierre was 
the perſon from whoſe immediate man- 
date he dreaded death, he thought of no- 
thing, from that moment, but how to over- 
turn his power; and, having diſcovered that 
ſome other of Robeſpierre's old friends, 
wretehes who had been bis accom plices in 
ſo many murders, were, from a ſuſpicion 
of - his intention to murder them alſo, 
8 52 | 
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now. his enemies, the Count + joined in their 
plots. | 

Their conſpiracy was- nia into execu- 


tion by the intemperance of Robeſpierre him- 
ſelf. This man had fo long ſported with the 


| lives of his countrymen, without meeting with 
reſiſtance, that he loſt all prudence or ſenſe 


of danger ; and, after havin g been obeyed im- 
plicitly in the murder of many thouſands of 
innocent people, he loſt his own life by threat- 


ening that of a few execrable villains. 


While the conteſt. continued, the Count 
kept aloof. As ſoon as it was known that 
Robeſpierre, Couthon, St. Juſte, and Hen- 
riot, were maſſacred, he appeared in the front 
rank of the victors, and was among the very 
loudeſt declainiers againſt the cruelties of Robe 
ſpi pierre, whom he now repreſented as the great- 
eſt monſter that ever the earth had produced. 
Barrere and Collot d'Herbois attempted to play 


the fame game, but with leſs ſucceſs. Tallien 


unmaſked the firſt ; and the Count was inde- 


fatigable in his endeavours to ſend the ſecond 
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to the ſcaffold. This man, however, who 
had deſerved the wheel in a thouſand in- 
ſtances, eſcaped with baniſhment. 

A few days after Robeſpierre had been 
dragged expiring to the ſcaffold, amidſt /the 
execrations of a multitude who worſhipped 
him two days before, I received a viſit from 
madame Cochon. In the days of Roland and 
the Girondiſts, this woman had always ſpoken 
of Robeſpierre as a madman: after their de- 
ſtruction ſhe acknowledged that ſhe had miſe 
taken his character, for ſhe then ſaw; that 
he was a moſt dilintereſted patriot, and-the 
only man in France who had ſufficient ener- 
gy for conducting the republic though the 
rocks, quickſands, and hurricanes of the re- 
volution. Madame Cochon | thought herſelf 
wonderfully eloquent, and dealt much in hack- 
neyed metaphor. At this viſit I found that 
ſhe had reſumed her original opinion of Robe- 
ſpierre, with the addition of his being the 
moſt miſchievous and cruel of madmen. With 
a view to acquire favour with thoſe who had 

I 2 
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deftroyed him, and gain importance, ſne gave 
out that the following memorandum was in- 
ſcribed in his — : Madame * 
ur Soupire. Guillotine. | . 
When the repeated this aſſertion to me, in 
ie preſence of madame la Brune, who was 
convinced of its fal ſchood, the latter could 
not help faying—* It is a great pity that the 
pocketbook; which does you ſo much * 
neuf ebuld never be found. 
An Ah l' eried madame Cochon, a little tod 
Haftily; he burnt it before his execution. 
beugt is wonderful, then,” replied madame 
Brune, How ybu carne: tb know' that ſuch 
Ane trandum had ever been in it.“ 
-eocßgt 3s by no means wonderful, ſaid the 
AfgCortigible Rypoerite, . ſince Providence has 
-orddinied,” chat plans of murder, as well as 
a mürder itſelf, are often brought to light in 
-#2fraeulous manner; and I do affure you, 
' 2Hy friend; that J was doomed to death by 
acchut menſter Robeſpierrel“ She ſald this kr 
da Aoleful voice; and ſcemed ready to cry." © 
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Let -not-the teur of ſenfibility tremble-in 
your eye, rejoined madame la Brune: but 
rocollect that it was the monſter himſelf, and 
not you, that was guillotined. Do not cry. 
my dear madam, your head is ſtill os your 
ſhoulders.” 5 5117 
I have obſerved, my . MiG Cliffard, 
{continued the marchioneſs,) that vain peo- 

ple are exceedingly blind to the ridicule they 
excite. - This woman was a very great hypo- 
erite; ſhe had all the deſire poſſible ta de- 
ceive, but her vanity put it out of her pow- 
er. It was obvious that madame la Brune 
ſneered at her: yet ſhe continued to flou- 
riſh about her ſenſibility a conſiderable time 
before ſhe touched on the real buũneſs for 
which ſhe had come: at laſt, however, the 
| ſpoke about the Count.—* She was exceed- 
ingly. ſorry that any miſunderſtanding had 
taken place between him and me; to her 
knowledge he had the moſt fincere reſpect 
and friendſhip for me ; withed to be of uſe to 
me; and then expatiated on the need that 
13 
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every one, oartionlarly a young woman in my 
ſituation, had of protection; and finiſhed by 
ſaying (that the Count was intimately con- 
nefted with thoſe who had overturned Robe- 
ſpierre; that he had been acquainted with all 
their plans, and was likely to-continue in truſt 
and favour with them: and, even on the 
ſuppoſition that they, like others, ſhould be 
turned out of power (ſhe added), that he poſ- 
ſedſſed ſuch addreſs, and ſuch an accommodat- 
ing verſatility of conduct, that ſhe knew no 
man who ſtood a fairer chance of acquiring the 
| favour of their ſucceſſors, however oppoſite 
their ſyſtem might be to the meaſures he now 
ſupported; that the friendſhip and protection 
of ſuch 4 man was of great advantage at any 
time, but particularly at the preſent moment.” 
Having urged thoſe conſiderations at ſome 
length, the took her leave, in the hopes, no 
doubt, that they would have the effect ſhe in- 
tended. She aſſured me, as the was going, 
that ſhe would have the pleaſure of waitin g 
on me again very ſoon. = 
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l afterwards was informed, on better au- 
thority than madame Cochon's, that the 
Count really was in conſiderable credit with 
thoſe in power, but that madame la Brune's 
friend was under confinement. On this, my 
dread of being perſecuted by the malice, or, 
what I dreaded ſtill more, by the love of the 
Count, returned in full force. 8 
I began, therefore, to arrange matters for 
changing my lodging; but I concealed my 
purpoſe from madame la Brune, not from any 
want of confidence in her, but that ſhe might 
be enabled to declare, with truth, that ſhe 
knew not of my going, nor where I was. 
Madame la Brune ſuſpected my intention, 
and complained of me for harbouring it. I 
acknowledged my having reſumed my for- 
mer plan of concealing myſelf with the old 
woman, and that I had not mentioned it to 
her, on purpoſe to ſave her from being ſu- 
ſpected by the Count of any previous know- 
ledge of my leaving her houſe; for I knew 
that ſhe had given him reaſon to expect that 
14 | 
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ſhe would inform him, in caſe 1 ſhould ever 
5 think of taking that ſtep. 


dhe ſaid, that ſhe was convinced of 
the prudence of my immediately trying to 


conceal myſelf ; but ſhe queſtioned my being 


able to remain long fo at the old woman's, 
where I ſhould alſo. be miſerably accommo- 
dated. She therefore adviſed me to leave 
Paris.“ She owned, that the Count had ex- 


acted of her that ſhe ſhould give him notice 


in caſe I thought of quitting her houſe ; but 


that he had no right to make ſuch an exac- 
tion; that he could not have made it for any 
honeſt purpoſe; and therefore ſhe would pay 


no regard to it. As for the Count's ſuſpect- 
ing. me of aſſiſting you to eſcape, faid ſhe, 


i that he will do at any rate; for villains are 
always ſuſpicious; but, thank heaven added 
ſhe, they are to be deceived as well as other 


people; and I have no ſcruple in deceiving 
them; being perſuaded, that an over · deli- 


cacy in that point gives them an advantage 
yer honeſt people which they have no right 
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to. After you are gone, therefore, I ſhall 
have circumſtances arranged, and a ſtory pre- 
pared, that will tend to remove his ſuſpi- 
cions of me more effectually than if I had 
really known nothing of the matter, and 


been unprepared to deceive him, as he de- 
ſerves to be.“ 

I did not think madame la Brune's reaſon- 
ing unexceptionable, more than her conduct 
in other reſpects; for it was impoſſible not to 
ſee that ſhe was the miſtreſs of the deputy with 
whom ſhe had ſo much influence. What ſur- 
priſed me was, to find that, notwithſtanding this 
latitude of reaſoning and behaviour, ſhe was 
ſcrupulouſly obſeryant of certain religious ce- 
remonies, of far leſs importance; an inſtance - 
of which I will mention, becauſe it is a | 
ſtrong proof of the inconſiſtency of ſentiment 


on religious ſubjects, even in characters by _- 


no means deyoid of ſagacity in other mat- 
ters. 

One evening that I paſſed with her alone, 
after a good deal of converſation, in which 
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ſheex preſſed a full belief in all the doctrines of 
the church, I could not help ſaying, With 
ſo firm a belief in all thoſe things, how can 
you maintain the conduct you do in a certain 
point? She anſwered, with the moſt per- 
fect naivete, and ſeemin gly unconſcious of 
faying any thing fingular—<© Becauſe, to 
believe coſts me nothing; but to change my 
conduct, in the article you allude to, would 
cpſt me a great deal.” | | 
The whole of her conduct coves me, 


154, 3 was uniformly generous and friend- 


ly.; and appeared the more ſo, becauſe, at 
the very time that ſhe was expoſing herſelf 
to danger, and taking ſo much trouble on 
my account, the was under great concern and 
dread for the ſafety of her own protector. 

3 determined to follow her advice in leav- 
ing Paris; and, after much reflection, could 
think of no place where I could be more ſe- 
cure than in the houſe of that perſon who 
had paid up the debt due to my father. The 
domeſtic who had formerly attended me on 


\ 
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the journey was at this time with one of the 
armies. I ſent, therefore, for my never-fail- 
ing friend Vilotte ; informed him of my pur- 
poſe ; and he readily agreed to accompany 
my maid and me to the place of our deſtina- 


tion. By his means we procured paſſports, 
under falſe names, and accompliſhed the jour- 
ney happily, though not without a variety of 
dangers and riſks, which I ſhall omit to enu- 
merate. I was received in the kindeſt man- 
ner by my friend and his family. After 
having remained unmoleſted with them a 
conſiderable time, I received a letter from 
madame la Brune, in which ſhe informed me, 
* that madame Cochon had called two days 
after my departure ; had been ſurpriſed and. 
irritated, on hearing that I had abruptly left 
the houſe without giving her notice ; that 
the Count himſelf had called the day after ; 
that he had raged like a fury; accuſed her of 
being acceſſary to my eſcape, and had abuſed 
her in very groſs terms; that this had fur- 
niſhed her with a pretext for refuſing to an- 


deavouring to diſcover where I was, ſhe had 
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beer any of His queſtions, by ſome of which 
ſhe would have been very much em barraſſed: 


that he'! had: afterwards tried coaxing and 


bribing, to prevail on her to acquaint. him 


had not altogether ſeemed: deaf to theſe ar- 
guments; but, after having convinced him 


that ſhe had known nothing of my going 


away, and had with all diligence been en- 


given him a cue for finding me out, — Which 
eue, added ſhe; © will direct his ens far 
ag! "from the place you are in. 
About a fortnight after this, I e a 
ſecond letter from madame la Brune, to ac- 
quaint me, that ſhe had juſt learnt, from the 
Count bimſelf, that he had heard of my 


former journey; had ſome ſuſpicion where I 
actually was, and propoſed to ſend certain 


agents to diſcover whether his ſuſpicions 


were well founded : that ſhe, on her part, 
had done every thing ſhe could to turn him 
from his purpoſe; but, as ſhe was not ger- 


* 
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tain of having ſucceeded,” ſhe gave me this 
notice, that I might be on my guard. | 

This alarmed me fo much, that I flept out 
of my friend's houſe the night on which I got 
the letter. By the very next poſt I received 
another, in which madame la Brune informed 
me, * that ſhe had waited on the Count the 
day after their laſt converſition, and had told 
him, that, in-conſequence of having written 
to a friend at Liſle, to give Her information 
of the arrival of any perſon at that town who 
anſwered to the deſcription ſhe had given of 
me, ſhe had received an account of ſuch a 
perſon having juſt arrived there: that, on 
this information, the Count, as ſhe wiſhed, 
had immediately ſet out for Liſle.. Madame 
la Brune added On his arrival there, he ; 
will be told, that the perſon he is in ſearch . 
of had gone to St. Omer's fome hours before 
his arrival: he will of courſe proceed to St. 
Omer's; and, when he gets there, he will 
find that nobody knows what is become f 
the fugitive.“ She concludes, „ that ſhe 
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_givesmethisinformation, that I may have time 
| to make the arrangements neceſſary for remov- 


ing entirely from my preſent place of conceal- 
ment, and finding another, where I could re- 
main in ſecurity; for ſhe was perſuaded, that 
as ſoon as the Count ſhould return to Paris, 
be would reſume his former ſuſpicion, and ſet 
out for the place where I then was. 
In conſequence of this information, I re- 
ſolved to go to Geneva. By the means of 
the excellent man with whom I had lodged, 

J performed this journey, and was received, 
with my maid, into the houſe of a watch- 
maker, with whom my friend had long dealt, 

and to whom he had been of material ſervice 

in the way of his buſineſs. His family con- 

fiſted of his wife and two young children. 

With this family I lived in the moſt pri- 
vate manner: they were worthy people. As 
I was pleaſed with their converſation, and 
Was provided with whatever books I re- 
quired, I ſeldom wiſhed to go abroad; but 
my kind landlady, being afraid that too much 
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| confinement would injure my health, pre- 
vailed on me ſometimes to take a walk with 
het. As we croſſed the Plain-palais one 


day together, I ſaw, at ſome little diſtance, - 


two men in French uniforms, one of whom 


ſtruck me as having a reſemblance to a fel- 


low whom I remembered to have ſeen at- 
tending the Count. I turned back imme- 
| diately, - begging my companion to attend me 
home as faſt as poſſible: Being near the 
gate which opens to Plain-palais, we ſoon 
entered the town, and hurried home with all 
expedition. I informed my landlord and his 
wife of the cauſe of my alarm: they en- 
deavoured to encourage me with the hope 
that I had not been noticed by this fel- 
low, or that he might not be the perfon 1 
took him for: thoſe hopes were diminiſhed 
that ſame evening ; when my landlord was 
informed, that a French ſoldier had been in- 
quiring, at the ſhop oppoſite to his houſe, 
«© Who the lady was who lived with him? 
How long ſhe had been at Geneva? When 


Toe 
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due intended to leave it and other parti- 
culars,” -. 3 41. mY 
This account terrified me exceedingly, be- 
cauſe of the dread and ſubjection in which 
the inhabitants of the once free and happy 
city of Geneva were held by the tyranny of 
France. When I demanded of my landlord, 


Whether I could depend on the magiſtrates 


for protection, in caſe · any attempt were made 
_ wy liberty, through the influence of 
France,” he ſaid It would be beſt not 
to riſk” it. | | 

This man, though in other reſpects a man 
of ſenſe and worth, had been a favourer of 
our revolution. He thought the French re- 
public would, from ſympathy, ſupport the 
independence of Geneva. I knew his ſen- 
timents; and therefore repeated, with ſur- 
priſe—* Riſk it! Does the independence 
of Geneva run any riſk from the republic of 
France? Can it countenance any attempt 
againſt general or individual liberty ?” " 
He ſhook his head, and made an anſwer 
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flattering, my dear miſs Clifford, to ve. 
country. —. Tam now convinced, taid he, 
« that. power in republics, as well as in mon- 
archies, has always a tendency to be op- 
preflive; and that liberty, as well in mog- 
archies as in republics, has a tendency'to de 
turbulent: power and liberty, therefore, ate | 
ſeldom on good terms in either. I do not 
recolle& any - inſtance of their being com- 
bined, and limited ſo as to produce the ge- 
neral happineſs of the people, in any re- 
public, nor in any monatchy, except chat of 
Great- Britain, ſince the revolution in that 
country in the year 1688.” | 

He then told me, * that he had a friend, 
advanced in life, who had been ſo. diſguſted 
with the diſſenſions and tumults of Which 
Geneva had been the ſcene ſince our revolu- 
tion, that he had taken a ſmall houſe in a 
very retired and romantic ſpot near che vil⸗ 
lage of Cluſe, where he lived wich his ſiſter, 
a lady who had long before been diſguſted 
with mankind in general; not, indeed, on 
voL. II. No 
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account of a revolution in the ſtate, but in 
the affections of one man, who had proved 
faithleſs to her: adding, * that they hardly 
. ever ſaw or correſponded with any perſon, 
except when he himſelf paid them a * or 
had occaſion to write to the brother.” 
this -perſon's houſe my landlord 2 to 
conduct me, aſſuring me of a welcome. I 
: agreed- to the propoſal with eagerneſs. We 
ſet out the following day ; and, at my arrival, 
J received from this gentleman and his ſiſter 
the welcome I had been promiſed, 
Before I left Geneva, I had written to my 
huſband, who was till with the prince of 
Conde, expreſſing my deſire of paſting to 
Germany, as ſoon as I could know where he 
wiſhed me to reſide ; and deſiring him to ad- 


Geneva, who would deliver his letters, or 
tranſmit them to me, wherever I might be. 
While I waited with 1 impatience far an an- 
| {wer to this letter, 1 received one from ma- 
dame la Brune, in mann the informed me, 
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„ that before the Count returned from his ex- 
pedition to Liſle and St. Omer's, ſhe had pre- 
pared a very plauſible ſtory to amuſe him, and 
remove any ſuſpicion which might, naturally 
enough, have ariſen in his mind, of her hav- 
in g intentionally deceived him; that, though 
ſhe had never ſeen a man ſo vexed as he was at 
his diſappointment, and at the thoughts of 
having for ever loſt me, ſhe had appeared to 
be as vexed as him; that ſhe was not quite 
certain, however, of having entirely re- 
moved his ſuſpicions ; that his paſſion for me 
was as violent as ever; that he talked much 
of the happy ſituation in which it was in his 
power, as well as inclination, to place me; 
that he would forget all the trouble Thad given 
him, and enable me to live in opulence, un- 
controlled, and- entirely according to my own 
taſte.” Madame la Brune obſerved, - that 
his inſiſting ſo much on theſe topics looked 
a little as if he ſtill ſuſpected that ſhe knew 


where I was, and would inform me of all he 
ſaid.“ b4 
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_ {This woman you mult perceive, my dear, 
is exceedingly ſhrewd and cunning ; but, 
though I muſt ever think on her with grati- 
tude, and ſhould be happy to render her 
any! proper ſervice, I ſhould like her better 
I the had leſs cunning, and more true wiſ- 
dom: cunning is very apt to grow into 
knayery, whereas wiſdom tends to make era 
ben 

The moſt intereſting part of bi epiſtle 
was the - poſtſcript, which acquainted me 


With her having juſt learnt- that the Count 


hed left Paris, and that he was gone to 
Chambery, where a certain pefſon who had 
been long locked on as a creature of his 
acted as a commiſſioner, 10 8 &, 
I! bis intelligence alarmed me ſo much, that 
I immediately ſent a peaſant with a letter to 
my friend the watchmaker at Geneva, beg- 
ging his advice, and informing him that I 
had heard this commiſſioner ſpoken of as a 
man devoid: of principle, and devoted to the 
Count; ſo that, if he ſhould by any accident 
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diſcover where I was, I might, by the au- 
thority of the former, be arreſted on the 
ſlighteſt pretext, and fall into the Pn of 
the latter. 
The worthy Genevois ſaw my danger in 
the ſame light I did myſelf, and he was as 
eager to relieve me from it as if he had been 
my father. His anſwer was, « that the ſafeſt 
place, in his opinion, that I could retire to was 
Vevay ; that he would write to a truſty per- 
ſon of his acquaintance, who lived there, to 
be ready to receive and accommodate me im- 
mediately on my arrival; and he defired me 
to meet him early in the morning of the day, 
after receiving his letter, at a certain village, 
from whencehe would conduct me to the Lake 
of Geneva, where a boat would be ready to 
carry my maid and me acroſs to Vevay. 
It afterwards appeared, however, that all 
my ſuſpicions, from the time J had ſeen the 
fellow in the Plain-palais, had been well 
founded: he was one of the rufffans whom 
the Count maintained, and always had at his 
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command. This fellow had been ſent by the 
Count from Chambery to Geneva, for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe of getting ſome accounts con- 
cerning me: he had remarked my ſuddenly 
turning from him, and haſtening within the 
gate; and had afterwards made inquiries, which 
confirmed him in the notion that I was the 
_ perſon he was in ſearch of. He had given this 
information to the Count, who had directly 
come to Geneva, in the hopes of carrying me 
off by ſome means or other from that city, on 
his arrival there; and, finding that J had left 
it, he had taken pains to diſcover where I had 
5 gone, in which he ſucceeded; and, finally, 
had applied to the commiſſioner, who, ſub- 
ſervient to all his views, had given an order 
for arreſting me, on the pretext of my carry- 


ing on a W with the enemies of 
France. 

Aſter * n vs . bor our 
de parture, according to the directions of my 
friend the Genevois, while I was converſing 
after | ſupper *. my. Forthy. hoſt and his 
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| fifter, in the expectation of ſetting out 
next morning, a ſervant, entering the room 
abruptly, told us, * that the houſe was ſur- 
rounded by a party of French ſoldiers.” You. 
may conceive what a thunder-ſtroke this was 
to me. My landlord, whoſe natural ſteadi- 
neſs of temper was fortified by the ſtudy and 
practice of philoſophy, ſeeing the ſtate in 
which I was, ſaid, © Fifty to one it is a miſ- 
take, founded on falſe information; they hap- 
pen daily.” —“ The perſon who commands 
the party is placing ſentinels around the 
houſe ; he ſeems a civil man, ſaid the ſer- 
vant to his maſter, and he deſired me to 
tell you, fir, that you need not be alarmed, 
for he has orders not to injure. you in the 
* am glad that the party is under com- 
mand,” replied our landlord aloud: * in that 
caſe, as we are all innocent, none of us need 
be alarmed.” 3 ©? 246 | 
As the officer was entering, I turned my 
back to the door, from the dread that he 
| K 4 
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might be accompanied. by the Count. Ad- 
dreſſing my landlord, he ſaid, « Lam ſorry, 
fir, that my duty obliges me to diſturb you 
in the leaſt; but my orders reach not you; 
they ”— _ a, * who. lives in your 

I cannot deſcribe how I was affected, 

when, ſtruck with the voice of this officer, 
I turned ſuddenly, and recogniſed the very 
perſon ho had accompanied me on my jour- 
ney. from, and return to, Paris, when 1 went 
for the money. 

He ſeemed as much atonidhed as I was, 
«Good Heaven ' faid I, . St. Jean, are you 
come to arreſt me?; | 

. To arreſt» you!” exclaimed he, with the 
accent of horror, ſhaking his head. He then 
pauſed, looked around, ſhut, the door, and 
repeated, Arreſt: * my dear madam, 


never, never, never.“ ? 

Who then are you come to arreſt?” aid I. 
My dear lady, replied he, . let me reco- 
ver my ſenſes; | and, after looking: firſt my 
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landlord, and then his ſiſter; ſtedfaſtly in the 
face, he ſaid to me Am I ſafe to ſpeak?” 

« I will anſwer for this gentleman and lady 
as for myſelf; St. Jean,” ſaid I. 

« Will: you?” replied: the good fellow; 
« then I will ſpeak freely.—In caſe you 
ſhould eſcape from this, do you know 
of any place in which you could be con- 
cealed ?” 

« ] was preparing to ſet out, for ſuch a 
place when you arrived, ſaid I. 

« Would to Heaven I had fallen and broken 
my leg when I was haſtening hither,” ſaid he. 

] believe you had, beſt- inform this good. 
man of the whole of your ſcheme,” faid our | 


landlord, addreſſing me. 
I did ſo directly. 

St. Jean liſtened. with attention; and when 
I had finiſhed;—** It will do, faid he, riſing 
with an air of ſatisfaction. He then deſired 
to be excuſed, ſaying he had ſome diſpo- 
ſtions to make; but would return in a ſnort 
time. | 
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1 Are you abſolutely certain of this man's 

| Kidelity?” faid the ſiſter, as ſoon as he left the 

room. . be 525 
« As much as of any man alive,“ ſaid I. 

+ «© That may be,” faid the ſiſter with a 

Inn figh ; * but no man alive is to be 


1 recollected what the Genevois had told 

me, that this lady had in her youth been de- 
ceived by a man; and 1 had perceived that a 
long courſe of intervening years had not pluckt 
the rooted ſorrow from her breaſt. 
* Do you not perceive, my dear ſiſter, ſaid 
our landlord, © that the time for diſtruſt is paſt; 
We are in the man's power ; the leaſt appear- 
ance of diſtruſt now would only irritate.” 

St. Jean returned. We were ſurpriſed to 
ſee him accompanied by the footman and the 


two maids, the only ſervants belonging to 

the houſe. We were alarmed when he de- 
- fired that they ſhould be ſhut up in a room, 
and the key delivered to him. 
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This extraordinary requeſt was immediate- 
ly complied with. After which, St. Jean, 
ſhutting the door, addreſſed us as follows, in 
a low voice. | 

« You have acquainted me with the plan 
formed for the marchioneſs's eſcape previous 
to my unlucky arrival. I will now inform you 
of the meaſures I ſhall take for its being ſill 
carried into execution. The orders I have 
received are general, and ſimply to arreſt a 
lady living with this gentleman :—little did 
I imagine that this lady, the daughter of my 
benefactor, was the perſon. I will run any 
riſk: to ſecure her eſcape from the danger with 
which ſhe is. threatened ; but I hope it may 
be effected without much. I have informed 
the party under my command, that the lady 
we were in ſearch of is in this houſe ; that it 
would be foolith to think of moving her un- 
til the morning. I have placed ſentinels be- 
fore and behind the houſe. At one o'clock 
preciſely there will be a ſoldier at the back- 
door, whom I believe I might truſt ; but it 
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is utiveceſſary, for I ſhall myſelf walk around 


. the houſe at that hour, on the pretence of ob- 


ſerving whether the ſentinels do their duty. 
I ſhall then bring the man at the back- door 


to the front of the houſe, and there amuſe 
him and his companion with repeated and 


minute orders, until the marchioneſs and her 


maid ſhall have full time to withdraw by the 
back - door, and to get at a diſtance from the 
houſe, ſo as to arrive at the place where the 


perſon you mentioned attends to accompany 
them acroſs the Lake. On the morning,“ 
continued St. Jean, I ſhall be under the 
neceſſity of eonducting this lady, pointing 
to our landlord's ſiſter, to a ſmall town 
between this and Chambery, where the per- 
ſon who brought me the commiſſioner's or- 
ders waits my arrival. He will no doubt be 


out of humour when he fees the miſtake; but 
he muſt impute it to the want of preciſion in 

the orders he gave me, and he muſt of courſe 
releaſe the lady directly.” 
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The fiſter did not ſeem very fond of this 
part of St. Jean's plan; but when the brother 
declared his intention to accompany her, ob- 
ſerving, at the ſame time, that it would af- 
ford her ſatisfaction the reſt of her life to re- 
flect, that, by a ſmall piece of inconvenience, 
ſhe had been the means of ſaving a perſon ſhe 
eſteemed from very great diſtreſs, perhaps 
from death, ſhe agreed. 
I could not help expreſſing a fear, how- 
ever, left St. Jean ſhould be ſuſpected of 
having conmived at my eſcape ; © for, after 
all,” faid I, the ſoldiers who are here will 
declare that there were Zo ladies. 
The ſoldiers, my dear madam,” ſaid St. 


Jean, can declare no ſuch matter; they did 
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not know that there was ſo much as one lady 
here until I informed them, after J went laſt 
out of this room. That they may not be made 
acquainted that there are two is the reaſon of 
my having uſed the precaution of locking up 
the only perſons who can give them that in- 
formation.” - 
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We all admired the prudence and addre s 
of St. Jean. After ſome conſultation, it was 


: thou ght expedient to liberate the man- ſer- 


vant, whoſe filence and diſcretion his maſter 
declared he could rely on; and who was 
highly uſeful, at the appointed hour, in con- 
ducting my maid and me to the place, where 
we! found the punctual Genevois in waiting. 
This worthy man had arran ged every thing 
to my with; and he. never quitted us, until 
he had ſeen us eſtabliſned.ſafely at Vevay. 

I ſoon after had the pleaſure of hearing 
from him, that our hoſt and his fiſter had 
both been ſet at liberty a ſhort time after the 
party had conducted them to the town from 

whence they ſet out; that St. Jean had 
; ſhowed that he had adhered literally to his 
| orders, and that no blame was attached to 
him. But I was informed, at the ſame time, 

of what gave me much inquietude, though 1 
had all along ſuſpected it in part, that the 
Count was in Savoy; that the order for ar- 


reſting me originated in bim; * he re- 
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mained convinced that the information he 
had received was true; but that he had been 
perſuaded by St. Jean, that I muſt have left 
the houſe before his arrival with the party 

that St, Jean had been ordered to Italy ; and 
| that the Count continued his reſearches for 
me with redoubled aſſiduity. 

All this intelligence my friend the Gene- 
vois had received from St. Jean, before he 
{et out on his march. I ſhould have directly 
left Vevay, had I not expected every day to 
hear from my huſband, or had I known 
where I could be in more ſafety, 

A ſhort time after this I was again on the 
point of falling into the power of my perſe- 
cutor. From that ſupreme miſery I was ſaved 
by the generous interpoſition and intrepidity 
of one who, for reaſons with which I am 
unacquainted, wiſhes: not to be mentioned. 
When I ſhall know that thoſe reaſons no 
longer exiſt, I ſhall acquaint you with the 
particulars. 4 

The behaviour of all the Engliſh with 
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_ whom I have had any communication, fince 


my arrival here, confirms the opinion I have 
long entertained of your nation: and one ac- 
quaintance in particular, which I have made 


in London, I ſhall ever conſider, my dear miſs 
Clifford, as one of the moſt happy incidents 
of my life. JL 
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I ALwAaYs tliought Mordaunt of a generous 
diſpoſition ; but as he is, at tlie ſame time, 
both a younger brother-and a man of faſhion,” 
I never could have imagined that he would 
have been either able or willing to have ad- 
vanced ſuch a ſum as would enable you to 
clear off your debts, and leave Munich in a 
creditable manner. Men of pleaſure ſeldom 
have caſh ſufficient to anſwer their own pur 
poſes ; and I hardly ever knew any of them, 
except mere novices, at their firſt affecting that 
character, who were willing to aecommodate 
a friend with money, whatever his urgency. | 
might be. But Mordaunt of late has, I un- 
derſtand; been more a ſoldier than a man of 
pleaſure. 


I I am happy it was in my power to 
vol. I, L 
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remoye the chief obſtacles that exiſted in this 
country to your return. 


Your old friend, Brumton, ſtood out more 
obſtinately than any of your creditors. He 


had heard that your relation in Wales was in an 


ill Rate of health; and was convinced that, by 
his death, you would be very ſoon in a condi- 
tion to pay him the whole debt. Varniſh, my 
attorney, is a precious fellow: he found 
means to perſuade Brumton that your relation 
was out of danger, and that it was a very 


doubtful matter who would be his heir when 


he died; on which that affectionate old friend, 


. loſing the hope of receiving his whole debt, 
came into the ſame perm 


ditors. 8 
When he ſhall bn however, chat the 
Welchman has not only relapſed, but alſo 


that he is attended by a phyſician of your re- 


commending, be will conſider you as in poſ- 

ſeſſion of the eſtate, and curſe the hour on 

which he agreed to the compoſition. 
As 1 had been fer ſome time extremely 


- — 
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impatient for your arrivab in London, you may 
imagine what a difappointrhent it was to me 
when I underſtood that, immediately on land- 
ing, you were under the neceffity of ſetting 
out for Wales. I am ſenfible, however, of 
the propriety of thar meafare, and ſhall now 
acquaint you with the circumſtances that 
made me peculiarly defirous of ſeeing you in 
Gun 8 

In one of your letters from the continent 
there is a hint which ſhows that you had 
ſome idea of my having a ſcheme to promote 
a marriage between my ſon and Miſs Moyſton. 
I do not give you credit for a vaſt deal of pe- 
netration on that account. You muſt natu- 
rally have imagined that I could have no other 
deſign the moment you heard that I cultivat- 
ed an acquaintance with her and her. aunt. 
On what other account could I have fubmit- 
ted to the penance of viſiting and being vi- 
fited by ſuch women? You can have no no- 
tion of their vulgarity. 

 Knowlng that they were engaged with' a 
1 2 
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party to go to the play, I ſeized the opportunity 
of ſending , them an invitation, to my box at 
the opera the ſame. night. The niece had the 
good ſenſe and good manners to remain with 
her party; > but the hideous aunt actually 
broke her engagement, and came to my box. 
I was under the neceſſity of ſitting next her 
the whole night, in the view of a crowded 
audience. You hive fn the woman, and 
know the Gothic ſtyle in which ſhe dreſſes. 

I declare that Auor was. the leaſt frightful | 
monſter of the two. Vou who. know my 
averſion to be ſeen i in public with any one of 
an unfaſhionable appearance, and have been 
witneſs to my ſhrinking from my own . 
tions and old companions for no other reaſon, 
may have an idea of what I ſuffered from the 
oſtentatious familiarity of this woman ; for 
the. continued ſmiling, and nodding, and 
: vhidering to me, during the whole perform- 
| The truth ; is, that while ſhe ſeemed. to 
e, with her ſituation, and eager to 
catch the und of the ſpectators, 1 Was in 


* 
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aponies ; ; yet TI endeavoured to ſupport my 
ſpirits with the thought, that, through my 
ſufferings, my ſon might obtain for his wife 
the greateſt heireſs in England. Little do 
children conſider what a tender and affection- 
ate mother is capable of enduring; for the laſt- 
ing good of her offspring ! | 
While I perſevered in my attentions to 
theſe two women, 1 often ſpoke to them of 5 
my ſon, who at this time was viſiting his 
eſtate in Ireland: I deſcribed him, you may 
believe, in the moſt flattering colours, taking | 
particular care to ſuit my deſcription 6 what 
I conceived to be the taſte of the niece. One 
day, being alone with the aunt, I determined 
to open my views to her; but while in pre- 
paration for what I intended, I was enlarging 
on my ſon's fine qualities, the old lady anti- 
cipated my purpoſe, exclaiming— What a 
charming match would ſuch an accompliſh- L 
ed young nobleman make for my niece !” - 
I received the hint graciouſly, but with 
becoming dignity.—“ My ſincere friendſhip 
L 3 
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for her, the high opinion I had formed of her 
amiable niece's character, were great induce- 
ments, and would remove many obſtacles.” 
As I had not the aſſurance to pay the leaſt 
thobght it neceſſary to dwell the more on her 
good ſenſe, her charming humour, and amia- 
ble manners, though I ſtrongly ſuſpect that 
her underſtanding, temper, and beauty, are 
much on a level. The aunt aſſured me that 

I had a juſt notion of her niece's character; 
that ſhe had a great deal more wit than the 
was willing to diſplay, and a taſte for magni- 
© Heence, which' would render her an ornament 
to the nobility. 

In a ſhort time we came to an 3 
on the ſubjeft, for which I had brought about 
the meeting; and the buſineſs was ſettled, a6 
far as depended on the aunt and me. | 

I ſoon diſcovered that the niece was as im- 
patient to be a counteis as the aunt was to be 
more intimately connected with me. 

_ "When my ſon arrived from Ireland, I made 
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frequent mention of Miſs Moyſton in his pre- 
ſence. This naturally turned the diſcourſe on 
her fortune ; and I took care that ſome per- 
ſon in the company was ſure to make the ob- 
ſervation—that ſhe was the greateſt heireſs in 
the iſland. I was in hopes that this would 
have excited a deſire in my ſon to be intro- 
duced to the young lady; but I diſcovered 
that his mind was at that time engroſſed with 
the thoughts of purchaſing a mare which had 
ſtruck his fancy, and he could attend to no- 
thing elſe. As ſoon as I underſtood that he 
had ſucceeded in obtaining the mare, I again 
introduced the ſubject of : Miſs Moyſton, and 
gave him a pretty circumſtantial detail of her 
fortune, having previouſly informed myſelf of 
the various forms in which her immenſe pro- 
perty is ſecyred, I concluded the narrative 
with the phraſe appro priated for women about 
to be married, that ſhe had every qualifica- 
tion requiſite for rendering the marriage 2 


bappy.“ 
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6 She 18 very handſome, of cour le,” ſaid 
rer e 


I anſwered, „ that I was ſure that great 
beauty could not be reckoned among thoſe 
xequilites by a man of his diſcernment, as he 


muſt be acquainted with ſo many inſtances of 


its having a contrary effect. 

Io this obfervation he deemed to aſſent, by 
che habitual bow which he gives for an an- 
fwer when he has no other ready. p 


I prevailed on him to accompany me to'the 


aunt's houſe, where he was preſented to both 


ladies 1 but I blamed myſelf; as ſoon as Miſs 
Moyſton made her appearance, for not having 
delayed the preſentation until the evening; 
| becauſe ſhe certainly is one of thoſe young 


ladies who ſhow to _— advantage * can- 


dle-light. 911 


M muſt do my ſon the 8 to condels; 


that, though the ſmile which he had prepar- 
ed for Miſs Moyſton was converted into ſome- 


what of a ſtare when the young lady appeared, 


L 
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yet he ſoon recovered from his ſurprize, and, 
on the whole, conducted himſelf fully as well, 
during this firſt viſit, as I had expected. 
As he continued the ſame behaviour when 
he met tllem at my houſe; and ſometimes 
viſited them at their own, I flattered myſelf 
that every thing was in good train for the ac- 
compliſhment .of my wiſhes. But ſome» 
thing like backwardneſs, on the part of 
my ſon, has appeared ſince ; of which I will 
give you an account in my next; for 1 
am now obliged to dreſs for lady Faro's aſ- 
ſembly, from which I would not, on any ac- 
count, be abſent this particular night, as I 
have had a foreboding, ever fince I roſe this 
morning, that I ſhall be a very conſiderable 
winner, 

You will laugh at my foreboding, and im- 
pute it to ſuperſtition ; though I really never 
Am ſuperſtitious, unleſs when I am in an ill 
ſtate of health. My foreboding, at preſent, 
is founded on what you have often told me is 
the only juſt baſis for betting, namely, calcu- 


* 
o * 
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lation. Ae a conſtant loſer theſe 
four laſt nights; and, as it is at leaſt ten to 
one againſt any perſon loſing five nights run- 
ning, it is clearly the ſame odds in favour of 


* 


my winning * 
Adieu *- 7 — 


E. DEANPORT. 


| 
| 
| 


© LETTER xxXVI. 
The Counteſs of DEAweoRT 70 the Same, 

London. 

] au ſorry to begin by informing you, that, 

in ſpite of the odds againſt lofing five nights 

running, I loſt again laſt. night. There is 

ſomething unnatural in this; it looks like en- 

chantment. You may ſay what you pleaſe, 

but Jam convinced there is a great deal. in 

ſeats. I am determined to be more attentive 

to this point in future. . 

I mentioned in my laſt that ſome degree 
of heſitation reſpecting the object I am fo 
much ſet on had appeared on the part of 
my ſon, He abſtained of a ſudden from vi- 
ſiting Miſs Moyſton ; and when ſhe came to 
viſit me was generally engaged elſewhere. 
When I ſpoke to him of the impropriety and 
imprudence of this conduct, he pretended that 


9 


it was entirely accidental; that he really had 


£4 
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been engroſſed with bufineſs of importance 
of late. I aſked, © what buſineſs could poſ- 


_ fibly be of ſo much importance to him as that 


of ſecuring his domeſtic happineſs for ever, 


by uniting himſelf to Miſs Moyſton ;” add- 


ing, * that after a very careful inquiry re- 
ſpecting the fortunes of all the heireſſes in 


England. I could aſſure him that ſhe was the 


beſt wiſe he could 1 by * thouſand 


Pounds atleaſt,” 


He replied, * cc that the ett which 
onghs to be made on account of her looks, 
and other articles, would reduce her fortune 
to a level with that of ſome other heireſſes. 

In reply to this, I deſired him to recol- 
lect of how very little importance the beauty 
of a wife was to a huſband; and cited ſome 
of his own acquaintance, who. having been 
touched with the looks of girls without for- 


tune, had made what are called love-mar- 
riages; and who, in the ſpace of a few 


months, were as complete! y indifferent about 
their wives ' beauty as any man could be who 
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had married a woman of fortune without any 
regard to her looks,” To this he made no 
anſwer ; though, from his countenance, .I 
thought my remark made ſome impreſſion 
on him.—Whether it proceeds from indo- 
lence or vacancy (for I need not attempt 
to conceal from you that lord Deanport has 
not a great variety of ideas), he ſeldom en- 
gages in an argument; and oſten, when he is 
entirely of a different opinion from thoſe who 
endeavour to perſuade him to any meaſure, 
he ſays nothing againſt it: ſo that many have 
imagined they had brought him round to 
their way of thinking, becauſe he remained 
ſilent, which he did merely to avoid the fa- 
tigue of reaſoning. | fy 

On the preſent occaſion, N I 
thought him a little affected by what I faid ; ; 
and, with a view to gain him entirely, L 
added, That unqueſtionably his fortune 
was very conſiderable; that his Engliſh e- 
ſtate, in particular, had been greatly im- 
proved by the pains I had beſtowed on it 


1s 
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during his minority; but that he ſtill owed a 
great ſum: that, by a marriage with Miſs 
Moyſton he would be freed at once from 


chat burden, be in poſſeſſion of a large ſum 
of ready money, and a vaſt additional for- 


tune in land, which, by an acceſſion of in- 
fluence with adminiſtration, wotild enable 
bim to provide for his friends and depen- 
dants at no expenſe to himſelf.” I alſo 
| hinted, that the additional thouſand pounds 
"which he had added to my jointure, before 


ſo ſhamefully ſmall,. would no longer be 
felt; but that he would even be able to 


double it, and ſtill have more than twice 


as much to ſpend as he * 


ſent.” 

You have had but too many 3 that lord 
Deanport knows nothing of true generoſity: 
what J have heard you remark, my dear ſir, 
is certainly juſt, that he takes after the con- 


tracted character of his father. I hardly ever 


knew him perform one generous action from 


the genuine movement of his own heart: 
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every thing of that nature he ever did was 
prompted by me, or fome other perſon ; even 
the addition that he made to my jointure was 
obtained by the repeated ſuggeſtions of thoſe 
whom I employed for that purpoſe ; and he 
granted it at laſt more to relieve himſelf 


from importunity than from any inclination 
to oblige. 


After throwing out the hint above men- 
tioned, I told my ſon, that I had heard 
(which I really have) that led Sordid, fon 
of ————— had of late paid particular 
attention 0 Miks Moyſton.“ 

This rouſed him more than any thing I 
had hitherto ſuggeſted. © Do you imagine,” 
ſaid he, with a tone of contempt, * that I 
have reaſon. to dread lord Sordid as a rival?” 

1 told him, that he certainly had not, 
provided he paid nearly the fame attention. 
to the lady which that lord did.” | 

« Leſs attention will do,” ſaid he, and left 
me with an air of great ſelf-ſufficiency. 


my. only fear ; for, in point of perſon and 
countenance, my ſon has much the advantage 
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His want of due attention to the lady is 


of lord Sordid, as indeed he has of moſt young 


men of faſnion. I do not recollect one who, 
in thoſe articles, can be thou ght his ſuperior, 


except Mordaunt; and he derives his ſuperi- 
ority more from that ' graceful frankneſs and 


| captivating eaſe of manner, which all the 
others attempt, but none have caught, than 
to the excluſive beauty of his face and figure. 


My fon, on the contrary, to a ſupercilious 
addreſs joins a repulſive look; theſe, with 
His natural indolence, being oppoſed to lord 


Sordid's fawning affiduity, alarmed me ſo 


much, that I took pains to impreſs both 


Miſs Moyſton and her aunt with an unfa- 
; vourable idea of lord Sordid. I repreſented 


him as the ſlave of avarice, and commented 


at large on that paſſion as the moſt debaſing 
for himſelf, and the moſt tormenting to a 
wife, that a huſband could have. It is 


be 
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rare: teazing! to a wife, added I, i than even 
jealouſy; for that may be lulled, or the effects 
of it eluded, by a woman of addreſs; but all 
the cunning of Hermes, and all the ſoporifit 
power of his pipe, are not ſufficient ſto divert 
W enge or ſhut the W eyes, of 
a miſer.“ as: Sl or. a Manic 58. not 


Here the 1 ** «that 8 ſhe 


was not acquainted with Hermes, yet ſhe was 
fully convinced that nothing could be more 
mortifying to a woman of ſpirit than to have 
a miſer for her huſpand. Nur 163 913 

This pour woman, I underſtand, was, not 
a little controlled in her expenſes. during the 
life:of her liuſband;; which made her enter 
very feelingly into my abuſe; of lord Sordid: 
indoed I cu¹ũ hardly exaggerate, it is almoſt 

impoſſible to repteſent him as more a miſer 
than he 8. Additional fortune would not 


pteyail on him to augment his [expenſe in a 


Angle article; it would, in reality, inſtead of 
inereaſing his enjoyment, render him more 
VOL. II. M 
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ing ſubject: you always had a great deal 
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miſerable, by increaſing his dread of loſing it. 


The loſs of fifty pounds gives mote pain to 


a miſei e Cn OO 


_ pleaſure, 1 7 


Vet, though all the world plainly PT 
| wvarice is this noble lord's predominant paſ- 


ſion, he himſelf is ſo little ſenſible” of it; 
mt he is as ready to condemn in in others 
the immoderate love of "In as cither 


you or I. 


rr den had; ee 


1 to their 
deen perſonal failings is truly aſtoniſhing. 


As Tſee many advantages from my ſon's 


marriage with Miſs Moyſton, I am impa+ 
tient to have it concluded before he becomes 


ſuffciently acquainted with her to take fo 
ſtrong a diſguſt as would be quite infur- 


wountable. I therefore beg, my dear ſir, 


that you will write to him on this intereſt- 


of influence with him. State the advan» 
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tages of the match in the- ſtrongeſt point 
of view, and banter him on the weakneſs 
of permitting any reluctance he may feel 
reſpecting the young lady's perſon to weigh 
at all in his mind againſt an object of ſo mueh 
greater importance. 2 


I remain, very truly, yours, 


E. DeAneoRT.. 


{i 
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LETTER XxxVI. 
ieee | 2 | | i 
The CounTEss of DEAN PORT 70 the Same. 


London. 


1 WILL tell you, frankly, that you have diſ- 


appointed my expectations, in your letter to 
my ſon. I ſee the reaſon of it: you had a 


favour to aſk. You know my ſon's averſion 


to be importuned, particularly on a ſubject 
which you think is diſagreeable; and there- 
fore you almoſt entirely elude the topic I re- 


- commended to you, leſt your infiſting on that 


might indiſpoſe him from granting the other: 
but you muſt be blind indeed, if you are not 
ſenſible that, in promoting my ſon's marriage 
with mils Moyſton, you greatly promote your 

own intereſt, When he ſhall be in poſ- 


| ſeflion of her fortune, and the extenſive in- 


fluence attending it, you know enough of the 


unconquerable indolence of his character not 
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to be certain that all this influence would 


naturally fall into other hands. Into whoſe 
hands do you think it would fall? and for 
whom would that perſon uſe it?: 


The very firſt effect of it would be, to re- 


compenſe you for your late diſappointmentz 
by placing you in parliament, I am ſeiifible 
that a ſeat would be highly convenient fot 
you at preſent: indeed, it is the only protec+ 
tion which ſeveral very worthy gentlemen of 


my acquaintance have nr the inſolence | 


of tradeſmen. 1. 1 i 46913 
But, over and above ee I am 


perſuaded, that when you are in parliament; 


and known to have influence with my. ſon} 
your next application to the miniſter will 'not 
be followed by the ſame cold ne * that 
your laſt was. Ai ln 

Tour not being a REP 1 not account 
for it: very few of his adherents are of uſe 


to him in debate; and, were it not for the 


immenſe power of his own eloquence, and 
the _— of two or three ien, his 
MJ 
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meaſures-would often remain undefended, Yet 
much wealth has been accumulated by ſome 
of the-pooreſt of his retainers, and ſuch rank 


t obtained by ſome of the loweſt, that it might 


be imagined a revolution had taken place in 
this cauntry as well as in France. It is ge- 


_ nerally allowed, however, that the miniſter 


himſelf remains, in point of rank and for- 
tune, bal n he was before en. 


en 


-- Since 1 . ben led into a + ſubject 10 dif- 
ferent from the uſual topics af our corre- 


{pontlencey Iwill indulge myſelf in a few 


thoughts, which are ſuggeſted by the occa- 


: ſion. I have often wondered that, with the 
ambition you poſſeſs, you have never cul- 


tivated h talent for public-ſpeaking; fince 
nothing is ſo likely to raiſe a man to ſuch 
elevated , ſituations, in this country, as that 
angle faculty. ¶ Vou muſt be ſenſible, that it 
is next tu impoſfible for any man, however 
otherwiſe accompliſhed, to hold the place of 


prime miniſter without it; whereas, if he 
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poſſeſſes that in a: very eminent aeg 
other requiſite is taken for granted- 7 
I am perſuaded that it is not yet too mois 


one of your natural quickneſs and-ingenuity2 


during the reſidence you are at preſent obliged 
to make in the country, you could not em- 
ploy the time better than in compoſing 
pa and pronouncing them before a 
mirror; by which you will acquire becom - 

ing geſticulation, and accuſtom yourſelf to 


retain a: ſeries of arguments and illuſtrations 
in yout memory. © You will do well to pre- 
pare hatangues for both ſides; becauſe there 


is ho knowing which party may be upper- 
moſt hy the time you ſhall Obtalin your ſeat. 
And, after you have choſen your fide, and 
own under whofe banner you mean to fight, 
though it WIII be expected that you ſhould 


make ſome kind of declaration regarding your 


future conduct, it will be worth your while 


to make yourſelf maſter of as many equivocal 


phraſes as the Engliſh language ae and 
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to-uſe general expreſſions; that in (caſe of 
your finding it for your intereſt to adopt op- 


pãſite meaſures, you may have little diffi- 


culty: in explaining away the obeious deaſo 
b6your former deelarations.. 


is rum a neglect of this e edits 


tiofic-ſeveral perſons of my acquantahcey in 
atherteſpects-of diſtinguiſhed prudence, have 
found themſelves in a very award DH 
tion. Hor rio flug trip (OTF Hh ot 9 5 

A haye been carried inſenſibly Hoon my: fab= 
ject ; and: now] ! When I intended to reſume, 
biam interrupted :—r-it is the aunt hetſelf; 


ſhe is in the: drawing room. She never vi- 


ſited me before! without being accompanied | 
with her: niece; J muſt finiſh here, or miſs 
the-pob. -I-fhall write again to-morrow.” Do, 
not write uo my ſen pon receixe my 
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Tus viſit; by which my letter of mne 
was interrupted, adds to my former ſolici- 
tude that you ſhould write in the moſt im- 
preflive terms to my ſon: I hope you are 


ſufficiently convinced that the plan I am ſo 


anxious for, beſides gratifying me, will great - 


ly conduce to your own intereſt as well as 


as that of lord Deanport. 


Iwill now inform you of the ea of the 


aunt's viſit. I no ſooner. entered the room 
than I perceived ſomething had diſturbed the 
unmeaning ſimper that was wont to dwell 
among her round and roſy: features. She told 
me, after a good deal of embarraſſment and 


awkward circumlocution, © that ſhe was ex- 


tremely ſorry to be obliged to ſpeak on ſuch 


a ſubject; but that it was impoſſible not to 


| 
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be hurt at the coldneſs of lord Deanport's 
behaviour towards her niece, which had ap- 
peared ſo very evident at an aſſembly the pre- 
ceding evening; that it muſt have ſtruck - 
every body; for his lordſhip had hardly ſpoken 
to her during the whole evening, though 
ſhe had kept herſelf diſengaged from caſſino, 


5 neee 
converſe with him 


I aſſured her, . that, if I could A any 
idea of indifference for her niece on the part 
of my ſon, it would give me the moſt ſenſi- 
ble uncaſineſs, becauſe I was certain he ne- 
ver could meet with another young lady of 
equal worth; that I knew he was of the fame 
way of thinking; but that he was of qui inat- 
tentive turn of mind, and often had an air of 
indifference to the people he loved molt; that, 
in ſhort, it was mere habit. 

She obſerved, a lirtle . ue Ss unt it it was 
a very bad habit. * 

1 acknowledged it; but added, in extenua- 


A 
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tion, that it was a habit which people of 
high rank were apt to contract without in- 
tention. You muſt have obſerved, my dear 
madam,” ſaid I. how peculiarly: we are 
liable to be abſent and inattentive;: I am 
convinced it muſt have occurred to yourſelf 
ſometimes to have fallen into a kirfl of reve- 
tie, during which you hardly bor your inti- 

mate friends or acquaintance.” 

Flattered with the claſs I had Sued her 
in, her features relaxed ſomewhat of their 
ſullenneſs, and ſhe faid, © that, admitting 
there was juſtice in what I urged, ſtill it 
ſeemed ſtrange that a man ſhould: behave 
with more coldneſs to the woman he loved 
than to others.” 
Endeavouring to remove the force of this 
_ obſervation, I began to hint at the effect of 
very reſpectful love, which ſometimes pro- 
duced a timidity and an appearance of cold- 
neſs.— She interrupted me with impatience 

and indignation, ſaying « that ſhe had heard 


— — , — 
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BY. of exceſſive love and reſpect having been 
urgedd as an apology for the greateſt" inſult a 
woinan could receive; but that, in her opi- 
nion, men who were poſſeſſed of that kind of 


_ had no buſineſs to marry.“ 
I was alarmed at the air of contempt with 


mo ſhe pronounced this, and haſtened to 
remove the unfavourable im en that I 


had accidentally. given. 
My dear madam,” ſaid L * did you 


never hear of men who, after being very warm 


lovers during the whole of their courtſhip, 
proved very cold huſbands inn, 

She anſwered, in a very feeling accent, 
te that ſhe not only had heard of ſuch falſe 
deceivers, but had known ſome of them.” 

* Well; and no doubt you muſt alſo have 
known or heard of men who, after having 


been very cold and inattentive lovers, became 
moſt warm and affectionate huſpands. 


Aſter a pauſe, ſhe declared ſhe never had. 
„This n pn: I, But 
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I can aſſure you that lord Deanport will 


be as ſtrong a proof of the fact as a thou- 
imd inſtances; becauſe he has, from his 
infancy, had a kind of careleſs, negligent 
manner, to thoſe he loves beſt. I myſelf, 
for example, have often experienced it, though, 
at bottom, he is the moſt affectionate and moſt 
dutiful of ſons; and to people, on the other 


hand, for whom he has no real regard, and ö 


never wiſhes to ſee in private, he is always 


very attentive in public. But you muſt re- 


member that it is in mere external behaviour, 
and in trifling matters, that he diſplays this 
attention 3 for, in eſſentials, he has no connec- 
tion with them: and therefore; my dear ma- 
dam, concluded I, © you may rely upon it, 
that, in the ſame debe that my ſon is ne- 
gligent in matters of mere etiquette, he will 
be aſſiduous in things of importance; and 
though you may think him rather a careleſs 


lover, your niece will find him an affectionate 
and dutiful huſband ; for I know that it is 
both in his power and nature to be ſo.“ 
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This ſeemed to fatisfy her; and we parted 
as good friends as ever. I have ſpoken to my 
ſon on the ſubject; but he is ſo very indolent, 
and ſo very apt to fail, in every reſolution he 
makes, and every engagement he comes un- 


der, if he has not either ſome internal ſtimu- 
. lant to excite him, or ſome external monitor 
_ to adviſe him, that I earneſtly beg you will 


put the importance of this whole buſineſs, in 
as ſtrong a point of view as you can, in your 
very next letter to him ; for, in ſpite of all 
my inſinuations againſt lord Sordid, if he and 
his relations continue their attentions to the 
niece, and my ſon perſeveres in his neglect of 


| her, there is reaſon to dread the event. 


' Yours, as uſual, 


E. Dr AN PORT. 


* 


I expected you would rally me on my 
notion, that fortune at play often depends on 


ſeats. You are fo polite as to tell me that this 


A 
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is one of the few points in which I betray fe- 
minine weakneſs ; but all the maſculine rea- 

ſoning in the world will not prevent me from 
believing what I have often ſeen confirmed 


by experience, though I cannot account 
for it. | 
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. LETTER XIX. 
ons ! Jt e London. 


1. HOPE you have got the ſhort note ! ſent 
you immediately after your laſt to lord 


- Deanport was received. I had only time 


to inform you how infinitely I was ſatisfied 


with it: it was indeed a maſter- piece. If 
you could acquire the fame art and energy 
in public- ſpeaking, and took care at the ſame 


time to ply that art and energy on the right 


ſide, there is no ſituation to which you would 
not have well-founded pretenſions. 


Your letter had the happieſt effect. How 


could it fail? You touched every organ of ſen- 
ſibility in his frame—you ſtruck every chord 


which could rouſe his natural languor, and 
vibrate emotion to his heart : his intereſt, 
vanity, ambition, jealouſy, were addreſſed 
in their turn. yt 

The picture you drew of the triumph 
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of lord Sordid, and the magnificence he 
would be enabled to diſplay on his marriage 
with miſs Moyſton, determined my ſon to 
thwart him, by an immediate renewal of his 
own aſſiduities. He came and informed me 


of his determination. I cautioned him to do 4 
this in a manner conſiſtent with the account 
I had lately given of him, which I knew 
had been faithfully repeated to the niece. 

The aunt and niece were equally delighted 


| 
| 
| 


with the whole of his behaviour. They now 
thought that the careleſſneſs which had ſhock- 
ed them before; and which they believed they 
ſtill perceived in his addreſs, was on the 
whole graceful. The young lady's delight was 
increaſed by the ſplendor of our liveries, and 
the taſte of = ſon's dfeſs on the birth-day, 
His renown as a minuet-dancer you are no 
ſtranger to. It would be difficult to decide- 
whether miſs Moyſton was molt pleaſed with 
the charms of his face, of his embroidery, or 
of his dancing ; but ſhe ſeemed quite in rap- 
tures with the united effect of the three, As 
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he is now a little familiariſed to the coarſe- 


neſs of her features and the vulgarity of her 


manners. the impreſſion they at firſt made 


on him begins 4o diminiſh, while that de- 
fed from a contemplation of her wealth finks 


deeper every day. I have good hopes that 


the whole buſineſs will be happily terminated 
within a very ſhort time, 1 regret much that 


you cannot quit your poſt, were it but for a 
few days. I ſhould like to have a little con- 


verſation with you before I ſpeak to the aunt 


on the ſubject of ſettlements. On this in- 


tereſting b Ia am not fond of writing. 


E. Draxronr. 
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LETTER xl. 
The. Same to the Same. 


* 0 
1 London. . 


] a ſenſible of the wiſdom of what you - 


ſuggeſt, in your laſt, reſpecting the ſettle» 
ments. Unqueſtionably, the more of the ready 
money miſs Moyſton ſhall keep at her own 
diſpoſal, after marriage, the better will it be 
for herſelf, and the more convenient for me. 
I am convinced, with you, that I ſhall find 
it eaſier to deal with her than with my ſon 
on certain points. 


It is long ſince you made it clear to me, 


from the indolence, the everlaſting ennui, 
and the total want of reſources in his own 


mind, chat he muſt always be under the ma- 

nagement of another, moſt probably of one 

woman after another. It is evident, \how- 

ever, that miſs Moyſton will never be of the 

number: ſhe wants that degree of beauty, 
N 2 
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and- of compliance . to his favqurite taſtes, 
without which every other accompliſhment 
and virtue a woman can poſſeſs would be 
| unſupportable to him. I am ſufficiently 
aware, that it will be difficult for me long to 
retain that portion of influence with him that 
would: be agrecable to myſelf, or uſeful to 
my friends; on which account I was the 
more impatient to have the ceremony over as 
| ſoon as poſſible ; being pretty ſure, that, at 
the | preſent moment, certain arrangements, 
highly expedient for me, would be complied | 


5 with, and rendered irrevocable ; - Whereas, 


ſtom the experience I have already had of 
my ſon's diſpoſition, he might, at a future 
period, be leſs obliging. | 

When . every - circumſtance ſeemed con- 
4 to the ſpeedy fulfilment of my wiſhes, 
a new and unexpected incident gave me in- 
a quietude, and was the cauſe of my 8 8 
writing. to you for ſo. long a time. i 

I had hopes that it might prove an ill- 
founded ln, and I wiſhed ts pure you 
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an uneaſineſs you could not remove ; but, as 
yeu expreſs as much pain on account of my 


long ſilence as you will ſuffer from knowing 
the cauſe of it, I muſt inform you, that lord 


Deanport is captivated with a new face, to 


ſuch a degree, that he again relaxes in his at- 


tentions to miſs Moyſton. It muſt be ad- 


mitted, indeed, that if great beauty in a wife 


could impart as laſting and ſolid happineſs to 
2 huſband as great fortune, my ſon would act 


wiſely in preferring this interloper ; for ſhe 
ſurpaſſes miſs Moyſton as much in the' al- 
lurements of face and perſon as the latter 
does her in thoſe of fortune. But he has al- 
ready given proofs, which I need not men- 
tion to you, that mere beauty never could fix 
him above | a month ; Whereas his attach- 


ment to money ſeems to increaſe with his 


years: and beſides, putting beauty entirely out 
of the queſtion on the one part, and fortune 
on the other, miſs Moyſton would be a much 
more commodious wife for my ſon than this 

new charmer. The former, poor creature, 


N 3 
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as ſoon as the finds herſelf entirely neglected 
by her huſband, as moſt aſſuredly the will be, 


if Deanport proves to be her man, will di- 


rely fall to pouting, crying, and upbraiding, 


until, finding them of no effect, the will, at 
laſt, ſink into tameneſs and ſubmiſſion, and 
become a ſlave for life, with the title of 


eounteſs: whereas, from what I have al- 


ready ſeen of the other, I ſtrongly ſuſpect that 


the is infinitely more likely. to govern his | 


tordſhip than to be governed by him. 


The name of the damſel in queſtion is 
Clifford: ſhe is daughter of Northumberland 


Clifford, whom you muſt remember. He 
ved fome time abroad after the death of his 


wife: he took this girl with him, and, I un- 
derſtand, returned about two years ago, and 
foon after died. He was cried up by ſome _ 


: people as a man of ſtrong ſenſe, and ęven 
What they call genius. I Was a little ac- 


quainted with him before his marriage; but 


Teculd not bear his wife, and fo I dropped 


both. The sieh reſides at pane with Mr. 
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Darnley,.who is married to her aunt: What 


does not tend to remove any. prejudice I may 
haue againſt this miſs, is her being a favou- 
rite of that ſtately prop of ſtale virginity, 
lady Diana Franklin, who, of all thoſe whom 
I hate, is the perſon f hate the moſt. This is 
placing her ladyſhip at the head of a pretty 
numerous band. ; 

When 1 perceived that lord Deanpoit was 
more than uſually aftentive to Miſs Clifford, 
I thought it requiſite to inform myſelf a little of 
her temper and diſpoſition, and with that view 
drew her into converſation two or three times; 
at the aſſemblies where 1 occaſionally met her: 
but obſerving that Miſs Moyſton could not bear 
to ſee me ſpeak to her, I ſaw it would not be ſafe 
to continue ſo long as to enable me to form 
a judgment of her character, though I could 
not help being ſtruck with her manner, which 
it muſt be confeſſed; is at once eaſy and digs 
tified, and as cruelly contraſted with poor 
Miſs ol 8 vulgar and conſtrained addreſs = 

N 4 
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as ie ſweet countenance of the one ls with 

the four aſpe& af ee other; +. ©! S127 295 2h 
- Knowing that Mrs. Demure, the 155 

 handforne widow, viſited Mrs. Darnley, Miſs 


Clifford 8 aunt, and having obſerved that ſlie 
made greatly up to tlie young lady, I thought 


I might learn ſomething of her character and 


diſpoſition from the widow : I therefore 


called on her, in the hope of obtaining the 


information I wiſhed. On my mentioning 


Miss Clifford, ſhe inſtantly ſet off on a full 


canter of panegyric—* Oh! ſhe was the moſt 
delightful, moſt amiable, beſt-natured young 
woman "ſhe had ever known,” with many 


accompliſhments which ſhe was enumeratin g 


when I ſtopped her in the middle of her ca- 


reer, by obſerving, ** that no woman in Lon- 


don ſeemed to/ be-ſo much the object of ad- 


miration as her friend.” She changed colour 
at this remark. 3 and, after drawing her breath 
a little longer than uſual, ſaid . Miſs Clif- 


{4 bord, | unqueſtionably, 18 | very much admire d.“ 
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« Nay,” ſaid I, «© I only mean by the men; 


for I know that the women in general prefer 


others.“ 


ther does your ladyſhip think men or women a 


the beſt judges?” | 
„ The women, without doubt, anſwer- 
ed l. 

] am completely of your na 8 ** 
nion, ſaid ſhe. 


*I mean,” reſumed I, that women are 


infinitely the beſt judges of every thing that 
is truly worthy of admiration, of every qua- 


lity that a woman of a well-formed mind can 


be ſolicitous about; in ſhort, of every thing 


except mere external beauty: of that, to be 


ſure, my dear madam, the men are the beſt 


judges ; and they, with one voice, give it in 

_ favour of your beloved friend, Miſs Clifford.” 
* I did not know,” faid ſhe, with a face 
which had ſuddenly changed from pale to 
crimſon, that they were ſo unanimous.” 


« And pray,” ſaid Mrs. Demute; c he- 
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9 9 8 O'y yes!” cried Id (for I love to tormknt 
envious people) O yes, my dear, quits 
unanimous, as to face and ſhape.—I heard, 
continued I, © the duke of '——, and you 
know that nobody ſtudies female beauty more 
minutely than his grace—Well;. I heard him 
declare, that nothing had appeared equal in 
beauty to Miſs Clifford ſince the yn” _y the 
Gunnings:” | | 
„ The duke, aid a checking a fob | 


- and forcing a ſmile, © is an admirer of the 


beauties of the laſt age, or of foreign coun- 

tries. —lIt is ſufficient for Miſs Clifford to have 
lived ſome years in Italy and France to obtain 
bis admiration.” | 

I faid * I was ignorant that his grace gave 
ſo great a preferenge to foreigners,” 
Did you not know,” ſaid ſhe; © that he 
is in love with the whole French emigration ? 
dic you not know that theſe French women 

are attempting to give the ten in London as 
mueh as they ever did at Paris? and as for 


55 
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my friend, Miſs Clifford, ſhe has more the 
air of ah emigrant than of an Engliſh wo- 
mm 8 
I owned 1 had not obſerved it; but ſhe 
aſſerted that it was moſt apparent; adding, 
« that the not only had acquired the air, but 
likewiſe the ſentiments and manners, of the- 
French ladies, which,” continued ſhe, © are 
far more fee and eaſy than thoſe of our coun- 
trywomen, and, probably, more to the taſte of 
| the men, whom your ladyſhip * the beſt 
judges of beauty. | 
I was pleaſed to hear an inſinuation of this 
naturez becauſe lord Deanport, with that | g 
equity which diſtinguiſhes your ſex, while he 88 g 


allows himſelf the utmoſt latitude, is wonder- 
fully rigid in his notions reſpecting the con- 
duct of women. His delicacy in that point is 
carried to a height that you could hardly have 

| conceived in a man who has ſo very little iu 
his behaviour towards them. 
With all the inclination in the world to 
believe Mrs. Demure's inſinuations juſt, I con- 
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feſs I have ſome doubts -on that head : "Y 
becauſe I know the widow to be as malicious 
as a monkey, and as envious as an old maid "I 
and, in the ſecond place, becauſe I recollect a 
very judicious obſervation of yours, when 
Miss —, then in the bloom of her beauty, 
was given as the author of a certain report to 
my difidvantage—* The inſinuations of one hand- 
| home woman, you faid, * againſt another 'of 2 
Peorior beauty, are never to be believed. | 
I will, however, make i inquiries concerning 
mademoiſelle Clifford, from thoſe whoſe teſ- 
timony i is more to be depended on than Mrs. 
Dernure's: She is too bandſomę not to have 
been expoſed to many attacks, and particu- 
larly to thoſe of ſcandal ; yet, unleſs it be the 
hints above mentioned, I have heard nothing 
to her diſadvantage. I plainly perceive that 
both the aunt and niece are alarmed ; and, 1 
fear, with too much reaſon. How provoking, 
| after all the trouble I have taken, if this 
thoughtleſs young man ſheuld throw himſelf 
away at laſt! I am much at a loſs how to 
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proceed, and heartily wiſh you could come 
to town, were it but for a week. I have 
things to conſult you on which I cannot truſt 
on paper. You will come, I am ſure, if you 


— 


E. Draxrozr, 
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LETTER XLI. 
| From the Same to the Same. 


I canxorT help obſerving, my good fir, that 
your letters have been wonderfully laconic 
of late: your laſt was in the mercantile ſtyle, 
preciſely confined to the needful. In your 
preſent confinement you muſt have much 
time on your hands: pray correct in your 
next letter the fault of which I complain. 

I am till uneaſy on account of this Miſs 
Clifford ; it is evident -that my ſon becomes 
every day more attached to her : what will 
| ſurprize you, however, ſhe ſeems to be in- 
different about him. This, in all probabi- 
lity, proceeds from „„ if ſo, miſs 
is a little out in her politics; ſhe would have 
ſucceeded better with lord Deanport by af- 
fecting to be in love with him. This ſtrata- 
gem would fail indeed with a woman ſo very 
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plain in her appearance as Miſs Moyſton, or 
any other-who did not, to a certain degree, 
pleaſe his fancy; but I am convinced, from 
what I have obſerved in his diſpoſition, that 
a woman who pleaſed him, though ever ſo 
little at firſt, and who would infallibly loſe 
him by apparent indifference, might gradu- 
ally draw him on to matrimony merely by af- 
fecting an irreſiſtable paſſion for him. You 
could hardly have an idea how many women 
of my acquaintanee have obtained very com- 
fortable marriages, by making men, who would 
not otherwiſe have ever thought of them, be- 
lieve that they ſecretly languiſhed for them. 
A large ſhare of vanity, with a moderate por- 
tion of good nature, diſpoſes a man to fall 
into this ſnare. . You lords of the creation 
have in general a far greater proportion of 
the firſt than of the ſecond : yet I know a 
remarkable inſtance in which there appeared - 
an equal ſhare of both. A man of fortune, a 
relation of my huſband, arrived at the age of 
fifty without the ſmalleſt inclination to marry. 
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| He had been long acquainted with a maiden 
lady, about ten years younger than himſelf, 
with a confiderable fortune, but with a dif- 
_ agreeable countenance, and a difpoſition re- 
ſembling her face. The man thought no 
more of propoſing marriage to her than to 
| the Dutch pug ſhe always had in her lap. I. 

By the failure of a houſe in the city ſhe 
loft three-fourths of her fortune. A female 
acquaintance of hers happened to lament this 
misfortune to my huſband's relation; adding, 
as am aggravation, that, as ſhe had now loſt all 
her money, her old friends would no longer 
admit her into their loo- parties, and the poor 
woman would not know what to do with her- 
ſelf: ſhe concluded by aſſuring him that this 
unfortunate lady had long barboured a ſecret 
fondneſs for him. ang 
My huſband's relation 1 . of 
marriage to the oy and of courſe married 
her next day. | 0 9104 
My huſband was gend aſtoniſhed, 4456 2 
little provoked, at this ſtep of his relation. 
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Did you marry her for ber fortune? 


bud my lord, ironically, to the huſband. 

«- Certainly not, anſwered he. 

is Was it for the fake of her beauty ?” 
added my lord. 


No; I cannot ſay it was” replied * 


other. 

% Did you matry her fre the fake of her 

fret temper ? 

NMot in the leaſt, anſwered the FR 
5 In the devil's name, for whoſe fake did 

you marry ſucha woman?” exclaimed my lord. 

2 married her for God's fake,” anſwered, 

the huſband, with reſignation. 


My fon, it 18 true; is in little danger of 


acting from the ſame motive; but he is aſ- 
ſuredly fond of miſs Clifford; and were ſhe 
to ſhow a partiality for him, I ſhould trein- 
ble for the conſequence; 
I underſtand that ſhe rides unecrmdicely 


well ; that, in the north, ſhe uſed ſometimes © 


to hunt. It is ſurpriſing that ſuch excurſions 
have not given riſe to ſome ſtories that 


would be worth communicating to my ſon: 
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| perhaps ſome ſuch. may exiſt, though con- 
fined" to Northumberland; if ſo, I am in a 
fair way of hearing of them. I have learnt 
that a certain Mr. Proctor had for many years 
the management of Clifford's eſtate, and 
lived in great intimacy with his family. The 
man, however, I am told, is rather on ill 
terms with young Clifford, and of courſe 
will not be diſpoſed to conceal any thing he 


knows to the diſadvantage of the family. 
This man is in opulent circumſtances, a Wi- 


dower, about the age of fifty, and has the 
reputation of being a very prudent man. vou 
will probably ſuſpect the truth of the laſt 
article, when I inform you that he lately 
made a propofal of marriage to a blooming 
laſs of: twenty-two, You ' muſt remember 
Peggy Almond, the handſome girl you have 
ſeen with me in Yorkſhire. As ſhe has lit- 
tle or no fortune, her aunt, and other rela- 


tions, were all eager for her accepting ſo ad- 

| . vantagedus an offer; and, the girl herſelf 
having more love for his fortune than aver 

1 ſion againſt his perſon, the match would have 
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taken place, had I not esd, v Cer, 
tainly was of more uſe to Mr. Proctor, on 
this occafion, than all his prudence ; for 
perſuaded the girl to decline the offer; re- 
preſenting him as a moroſe, vulgar old man, 
who would coop her up in a gloomy houſe 
in Northumberland, and prevent her from 
ever ſeeing London, or faſhionable life, any 
more. My reaſon was, that if the man had 
really been ſo mad as to marry her, I ſhould 
have loſt her company, which I find rather, 
an amuſing reſource when I go to the ſeat in 
Yorkſhire. I, underſtanding that he is ſoon 
to be at York, when of courſe, he will viſit 
the aunt, with whom Peggy lives, I have 
written to her to draw from him all the infor- 
mation ſhe can reſpecting the Clifford family, 
and particularly the private hiſtory of made- 
moiſelle. That ſhe may do this with the 
more zeal, I have given her reaſon to hope 
that I may ſend for her ſoon to the capital, 
You cannot have an idea of the power of 
— bribe on the mind of a girl deep- read in 
p 0 2 
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YL plays and novels, who is conſtrained to live i in 
tte country, and ĩs intoxicated with admiration 
of the amuſements of the town. If Mr. 
Proctor had offered to carty her, for two or 


._ three months every ſeaſon,” to London, ſhe 


would have accepted his hand, in ſpite of all 
IQ could have ſaid or done. Indeed, it was 
by aſſuring her that I would take her thither 
with me laſt ſeaſon that I prevailed on her 
to reject his ſuit ; which I no ſooner knew 


he had done, than I wrote a moſt affectionate 


| Epiſtle, in which I ſtated to her an inſur- 
- mountable reaſon for leaving her behind; and 
poor Peggy was obliged to return to her 
aunt at York, diſappointed of a huſband ; 


| and, what ſhe felt as ſeverely, Pn 


of a journey to London. | 
- Though this girl is a real ben to me 


in the country, I have not the leaſt need of 


ber in town, and have therefore always found 
pretexts for leaving her behind. On the 


_ preſent occaſion, however, I thought it ex- 
pedient to throw out the old lure to her, 
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which, whether I may find it convenient to 
verify her expectations or not, will render 
her happy in the mean time; for I am con- 
vinced ſhe. thinks and dreams of nothing 
but London eyer ſince ſhe received my laſt 
letter. i ee 

You ſhall know, in good time, the effect 
of her inquiries concernin g miſs Clifford. In 
the mean time I endeavour, by every means 
in my power, to keep miſs Moyſton and her 
aunt in good-humour : the latter is the moſt 
troubleſome of the two. She infiſts on mak- 
ing me acquainted with her moſt intimate 
friends and relations, all of whom the cha- 
racteriſes as the beſt kind of people in the 
world, and perfectly genteel; and all of whom 
I find of the moſt diſguſting vulgarity. The 
unconſcionable woman infiſted on my ac- 
companying her to lady Mango's route, to 
which I had previouſly determined not to go, 
having already found it a ſervice, not only of 

great fatigue, hut alſo of ſome danger. 
93 
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„But, you will « Who is * Man- 
go?” - 
That is a ual which requires an an- 
{wer at: ſome length.—If I find leiſure, you 
ſhall have it ; for this woman's hiſtory is fin. 
gular enough. 


E. DxAxrekr. 
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LETTER XLII. | 
The Counteſs of DzaxeorT 7% Miſs ALMOND, 
Lokk. e 
My DzAx Pzccy. | London, 


You were witneſs to the pain I felt on our 
ſeparation the fame cruel circumſtances 
which prevented me from bringing you with 
me to town have alſo prevented my anſwer- 
ing any of the kind letters I have received 
from you ſince my arrival. You cannot 

imagine how I have been worried with bu- 
ſineſs; but it is now almoſt over, and I am 
in ſome hopes that I may Rill have it in my 
power to ſend for you before the end of the 
ſeaſon.! 1 hope your aunt, to whom I beg 
you will preſent my affectionate compli- 
ments, will be . prevailed on to part with 
you. We ſhall return together to York- 
ſhire; and, after you are tired with the 
amuſements of the town, I anticipate the 
rural felicity we ſhall enjoy at Willow-Bank. 

42 3 
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In one of your letters you. inform me, 
that it is univerſally believed in Yorkſhire 
that lord Deanport is immediately to be mar» 
| | ried to Miſs Moylſton ; and in your laſt you 
ſay that you have juſt heard of his having 
fallen i in love with Miſs Clifford of Northum- 
berland; which, it was thought, would break 
the intended match. Vou have too much good 
ſenſe, my dear, to believe all the idle ſtories 
that are circulated ; and I hope you haye a 
better opinion of my fon” s underſtanding, than. 
to imagine that he would act contrary to rea- 
- ſon and propriety. Miſs Moyſton is a virtu- 
_ ous young lady, worthy of the hand of the 

firſt nobleman of this kingdom. As for the 
| Miſs Clifford you mention, I know little or 
nothing about her; but I will own to you, as 

a friend, that you have excited my curioſity 

to know ſomewhat of that damſel. They 

tell me ſhe has been 4 good deal abroad, and 
bas much the appearance of a French woman. 
al mould like to khow on What account ſhe 
| went abroad ſo unerpectedly, what rumors. 
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were excited in the country on that head, 
and how ſhe ſpent her time in Northumber- 
land after her return: I hear ſhe uſed to hunt 
a good deal. Of theſe and other particulars: - 
concerning her, you may procure me à cir- 
cumſtantial account from your old friend Mr. 
Proctor, who lived on an intimate footing 
- with Miſs Clifford's father, and had the ma- 
nagement of his affairs when he was abroad, 
I approved of your refuſing Mr. Proctor, not- 
withſtanding his ſuppoſed wealth ; becauſe he 
is a retired kind of man, and lives not in that 
ſphere of life in which you are formed for 
ſhining. Iam glad, however, to hear that 
he ſtill continues the victim of your eyes; 
becauſe he may have it in his power to \ be 
uſeful to you in various ways. 
I hear he is ſoon to be at Vork; and will 
no doubt be frequently at your aunt's during | 
his ſtay; You will then find opportunities 
of getting the information I want. 
I dare ſay that you will manage the buſi- 
' neſs with your uſual addreſs, and without 
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letting it be known that I am the perſon for 
whom you make the inquiries. You ſhall 
know at meeting on what: account I am de- 
ſirous of having this information ; for which 
Lam the more impatient, becauſe the ſooner 
it comes the ſooner will it be in my power 
to ſend for you. 


I: remain yours affeionaely, 


3 WY: 
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LETTER XIII. 
| The Counteſs of DzanyorT to Ius 
__ GrinDILL, Ef. 
af Weng 
Lor Faro was ſeized with a violent indi- 
geſtion, after ſupping very heartily on capon 
ſtuffed with truffles. This terrified her to 
ſuch a degree, that ſhe has changed the night 
of her aſſembly from Sunday to Monday. She 
s ſtill very ill, but 1 ſincerely hope ſhe will re- 
cover; for it would be very hard were ſhe to 
make her eſcape before I had one other chance 
for the money ſhe-won from me laſt week. 
Meanwhile, as none of my acquaintance 
who have card parties on Sunday are as yet 


come to town, I ſhall employ this evening 
| in endeavouring to amuſe myſelf and you with 
the hiſtory I promiſed, Lady Mango is the 
offspring of a reſpectable grocer in the city, 
who, having a variety of daughters, thought 
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it a prudent ſpeculation to ſend- * hand- 
ſomeſt, and moſt troubleſome of them, on a 


matrimonial venture to Bengal; where ſhe 


had the good luck to hit the fancy of Mr. 
Mango, juſt after he had made an immenſe 
fortune by ſome very advantageous contracts. 


He paid aſſiduous court to the girl, made her 


ſpletidid offers, and was in hopes of bringing 
the intrigue to a happy concluſion without 
marriage; but, profiting by the experience ſhe 


had had previous to her leaving London, ſhe 


rejected all terms in which that ceremony was 


not an article. After a hard ſtruggle between 


his prudence and his paſſion, the latter ob- 
tained the victory, and Mr. Mango was mar- 


| ried to Miſs Figgs. 


He was one of thoſe men who put a great 


importance on Whatever contributes, even in 
the ſmalleſt degree, to their own eaſe ; and little 
or none to what conduces, even in the greateſt 
degree, to the eaſe of others. This diſpofi- 
tion i is by no means very uncommon; but 
Mr. Ow poſſeſſed it in | rather a greater 


pv 
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degree than uſual. In him, however, this 
did not proceed-from any poſitive cruelty of 
temper ; but merely from an indolence of 
mind, which prevented him from ever think- 
ing of any body's ſenſations but his own, In 
the Eaſt Indies, where men of his fortune 
travel in palanquins, have flaves to fan the 
flies from them while they repoſe, and are 
ſurrounded by the moſt obſequious depen- 
dants, this kind of indulgence of ſelf, and 

forgetfulneſs of others, may be carried greater 
lengths without a check than in England. 
Mr. Mango was obliged to his wife for in- 
ſtructing him, that another perſon in his own 
family, beſides himſelf, had a will of their 
own; and that it would tend to his tranquil- 
lity to follow that perſon's will inſtead of his 
orn. This ſhe accompliſhed without the aſ- 
fiſtance of genius ; and without any talent 
whatever, except obſtinacy; for in all other 
reſpects the was a weak woman. She made 
it a rule to inſiſt, with unremitting perſever- 
| ance, on every meaſure ſhe propoſed, until it 
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was adopted: ' and, by adhering to this firmple 

rule, all her meaſures were ſooner or later 
adopted; for, what point will not a man give 5 
up, rather than _ an eternal n on — 
ſame ſtring oy 
After Mrs. Mango had obtained the 900 

object of her voyage to the Eaſt Indies, her 
next was to prevail on her huſband to return 2 
to England; where the ſplendor in which ſhe 
propoſed to live was more flattering to her 


imagination than the luxuries at her com- 
mand where ſhe was. Mr. Man go informed 
her, that the ſituation of his affairs required 
that his family ſhould remain another year in 
che Eaft Indies; and ſnd Anfbnmed him, 
lat it would be better for him and his 
BY. family to return that very ſeaſon to Eng- 
land.” She repeated this every day, and 
every hour of the day, for a month-: after . 
which the whole fimily embarked. 

On their paſſage home, the wife was ob- 
ſerved to be in good ſpirits, even when the 
weather was bad; whereas the huſband 


j 
4 
= 
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conipleined of fokneſs) even when the wea- 


ther was good: and a little before they ar- 


rived at Portſmouth, he acknowledged to one 


of the paſſengers, that his laſt contract was 


the moſt unfortunate one he had ever made. 
He had hardly any acquaintance in London; 
and he was not much flattered by that of his 


wife's relations. Mr. and Mrs. Mango were, 
therefore, ſeldom together; and he appeared 
rather low-ſpirited for ſome time after their 


arrival: yet, when ſhe aſked him how he 


liked London, he had the politeneſs to an- 


ſwer, © that, on the whole, he PP it to 


living aboard a ſhip.” 


By habit, London became leſs diſagreeable 
to him ; and as he ſaw little of his wife, and 


had formed ſome new acquaintance whoſe 


ſociety amuſed him, he began to get the bet- 
ter of his dejection, when his ſpouſe opened 
on him a new ſource of vexation, which laſt- 


ed all his life. 


Mr. Mango's illi -name Was «Jeremiah 


| When a boy at bool, his i 
' whimſical reaſon, hen they wiſhed to teaze 
bim, uſed to call him Sir Jeremiab. Nothing 


provoked him ſo much; and he held in utter 


abhorrence the appellation ever after. He 
neyer ſigned Jeremiah, but always J. Mango. 
His correſpondents were inſtructed to addreſs 
their letters to him in the ſame manner. If 
| be received one with Jeremiah at full length, 
8 it put him out of humour the whole day. 
5 _ .* Moſt unfortunately for this gentleman, the 
huſband of ane of his wife's acquaintance Was 
Enighted; and his ſpouſe, of courſe, inſtead of 
Mrs. Lotion, was called lady Lotion. This 
was a great mortification ta Mrs. Mango, 
Who conſidered herſelf as the ſuperior of this 
fcquaintance, becauſe her huſband was richer, | 
and becauſe; as the aſſerted, ſhe was ſprung 
from a more ancient and honourable family of 


 _ grocers than the other. 


Mr. Mango having come home one day in 
2 gayer humour than uſual to dinner,—after a 


nm 
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little preface, his ſpouſe aid, * that his friends 


were, ſurpriſed that he did not *pply to be 
created a knight.“ 

The poor man turned pale i in an inſtant, 
and burſt into a cold ſweat : he well knew 


the conſequence of having that dignity con- 


' ferred on him would be to have the deteſted 
name of. Sir Jeremiah ſounded in his ears for 


the reſt of his life. He had dann thanked his 


ſtars that this idea had never entered his wife's 
head, and had once cautioned one of his friends 
never to mention, in her preſence, the name of 
a relation of his, who made a continual diſplay 


of a foreign badge upon his breaft, and had 
Sir pronounced before his name. The ſame 


friend told me, that Mr. Mango, in the ful- 


neſs of his heart, on this affecting ſubject, had 
expreſſed himſelf, with ſome variation, in the | 


words of Othello: | 


It has pleaſed heaven 2 
To try me with affliction, 

To ſteep me in marriage to the very lips, 

To give to captivity me and my utmoſt hopes; 
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m5; Yet ill I Snd, 1 in ſome place of my ſoul, ; 
4 drop of comfort. I am not yet 
4 fixed figure for the time of ſcorn 
Io point his ſlow unmoving finger at — 


4e For,” " confinued he, in a leſs emphatic 
tone, 0 though I hear frequently of wives 
| teazing their huſbands to apply to be made | 
knights, yet that curſed fantaſy has never oc- 
curred to mine; and J hope to lip quietly out 
of the world without, being branded with the 
horrid appellation of Sir Jeremiah.” 

| Such being Mr. Mango's abt te it is 
ealy to imagine how much he muſt have been 
ſhocked. at what 25 wife faid. He made no 
immediate reply, having ſome faint hope that 
it was a tranſient idea which ſhe might never 
reſume. But when Mrs. Mango repeated 
what the had ſaid, he meekly repreſented to 
her the horror he felt at the thou ght of hav- 
ing the odious name of Sir Jeremiah continu- 
ally reſounded i in his ears, and earneſtly beg- 
ged that the. would not inſiſt on a meaſure 
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which would 2921 him to bk a mortifics 5 
tion. | | M10 Ay 7 ).. 
To this Mrs. Mango ts | thay bs 
was to blame in disliking the name of Jere- 
miah; that, though not a royal name, like 
' thoſe of David, and Solomon, and Rehoboam, 
and others, yet it was a ſeripture- name as | 
much as any of them, and the name of a great 
prophet ; that, although the French revolu- 
tion had decreaſed the number of kings, and 
increaſed that of prophets, yet a great prophet 
was as great a rarity as a great king, and in a 
ſhort time, perhaps, would be a greater; that 
the appellation of Sir Jeremiah, therefore, 
was at leaſt as reſpectable as that of Sir any 
thing elſe. She alſo repreſented that every 
alderman, contractor, apothecary, phyſician, 
and broker in London, who had ſcraped to- 
gether one half of his fortune, applied to be 
created a baronet or knight; that the differ- 
ence was nothing to her; and, as he had no 
children, was as little to him; but that it was 
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indiſpenſably neceflary that he thould be the 
\ 78 or the other. | 011 


r. Mango was too well acquainted with 
ox en temper of his wife to: have 


any hope, aſter this declaration, of prevailing 

on her to renounee her whim. He well knew 
that the ſame repreſentation, i in more acrimo- 
nious terms, would be made to him at break- 


faſt, dinner, and ſupper, as well as in bed, 


until the point was carried: he therefore 


thought it beſt to conteſt the matter no 
longer; but, making a virtue of neceſſity, ap- 
plied to a friend who had ſome ſmall in- 


| tereſt at court, and he was ſoon after created 


a Knight, and was, to his ſorrow, denominat- 
ed Sir Jeremiah; and his wife, to her great ſa- 
tisfaction, became lady Mango. 
After this, ſhe gave entertainments more 
unmercifully than ever : ſhe invited all the 
Weſt as well as the Eaſt Indies to her 
routs and aſſemblies, at which the litters 
with gold and jewels, like the queen of Sheba 
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4 Bartholomew-fair, and never fails to gather 


ſuch a crowd, that her company are as well | 


| ſqueezed as at any aſſembly or rout within 
the bills of mortality, 1 was. preſent at One 


in. very hot weather, when ſeveral women 5 
fainted and a corpulent lady, dreſſed in black 
with a maſs of white plumage on her head; 


happening to enter at the inſtant, Mr. Tra- 
vers, who ſtood by me, ſaid, Thank hea- 


ven | here ©gmes 8 hearſe to * off Ihe 


dead bodies.” 

But poor Mr. 3 did not long 5 
the name of Sir Jeremiah : it. gave a knell to 
his heart, and à kind of hectie ſuffuſed his 


cheek as often as he heard it pronounced. He 


dwindled and died at no diſtant date after he 
received the honour of knighthood. _ - | 

Though his fate was evident ſeveral weeks 
before it took place, Mrs. Man, go would ne- 
ver admit that he was in any danger, nor 
ever altered her own way of living. She told 


her company, that he delighted in ſeeing 


- eyery body merry around him: but, when 
73 | 


a 
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ſhe was; told that Hae hufbafd was actualy 


dead, ſhe made as great a diſplay of ſurprize 


and ſorrow as if, in the midſt of perfect 
| health, he had re down in an 1 


| plexy. . 11.3 p - 


Her ſorrow, however, became real, When 


TH laſt will was examined. She knew that 
he had made one will, by which ſhe was left 
a large ſum; but ſhe did not know that he 


had afterwards made another, cancelling the 
firſt, and leaving .the whole of -his fortune 


among his relations; fo that ſhe has nothing 
but the jointure granted by her contract of 


marriage. : That, however, is ſufficiently 


| ample to enable her to indulge her 7 
_ paſſion, by giving frequent entertainments, in 
| all of which' ſhe 18 ſure to appear as ridi- 
: culous, though not ſo magnificently dreſſed, 


as in the days of her huſband. The Moy- 


ſtons aſſure me that I am a very great favou- 


rite of lady Mango. I cultivate her partly as 
a ſubject of laughter, but chiefly becauſe ſhe 
is admired by the Moyſtons. The outlines 
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of the foregoing portrait I had from the aunt. 


The colouring you will, at firſt fight, perceive 
to be that of $3779 


Your humble ſervant, 


E. DEANPORT, / 


| 
| 
| 
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LETTER XIIV. 
James Gnanp1Ls, Eq. to the Counts of 
© D#zaneorrT. 


5 Phillipshall. 


Nor OTHING could be more deſtructive of all 
your ladyſhip's projects, with regard to lord 
Deanport, than his attachment to miſs Clif- 
ford. I ſaw her firſt as J paſſed through 
Lauſanne, where ſhe then reſided with her 
father. She was even then univerſally ad- 
mired, not only on account of her beauty, 
but alſo for the acuteneſs of her underſtand- 
ing. I was afterwards informed, that a youtig 
Engliſhman, of immenſe fortune, had fallen 
in love with her, propoſed marriage, and 
offered ſettlements, which few peers could, 
with leſs inconvenience, have made good. 

Her refuſal of this gentleman was the more 
ſurpriſing, becauſe he was of a character 
which women in general wiſh moſt to find 
in a huſband ; handſome, liberal, and of fo 


x % 
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pliant a temper, that ſhe could not have 
failed to have had the entire diſpoſal of him 
and his fortune. What do you think was 
the girl's objection? She diſcovered, that, 
notwithſtanding his having had an univerſity- 
education, he had not the leaſt taſte for read- 
ing; of courſe, was rather ignorant; and, in 
her opinion, forſooth, greatly beneath the in- 
tellectual. ſtandard which ſhe thought indiſ- 
- penſable ; and ſhe viewed him with a kind of 
compaſſion, bordering on contempt. The 
moſt ſurpriſing part of the ſtory is, that the 
father, inſtead of combating the childiſh and 
romantic notions of his daughter, rather en- 
couraged them. Thus this man of ſtrong 
ſenſe and genius loſt an opportunity of mar- 
rying his daughter advantageouſly ; which a 
man of common ſenſe, without a particle of 
. genius, would have ſeized. 
This very ſingular prejudice of the girl in 
favour of pedants, I preſume, did not laſt 
long; for in France and Italy ſhe was diſtin- 
guithed for the graces and accompliſhments 
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peculiar to her ſex; ſeemed to know tlie full 
value of even her external charms, and to have 
the ſame taſte with other e aſs Gl 
ration on their account. - | 
There can be no doubt of her Wg ſe 
verely: repented the egregious folly of her 
conduct at Lauſanne, which indeed nothing 
| | but youth and inexperience could render at 
all excuſible. The more ſenſibly the feels 
for her error, the more anxious will ſhe be 
to repair it, when a ſimilar opportunity oc- 
Curs. . 2: 31 ; 
As for her airs of indifference reſpecting 
lord Deanport, they proceed, I am convinced, 
from coquetry, and are intended to fan his 
flame up to the marrying point; for, though 
naturally of a lively temper, yet I underſtand 
that ſhe is of a very different character from 
her brother, who in: one of the moſt raſh, 
headſtrong young fellows alive, ee 
in one ſcrape or another. 
But, though ſhe may deſerve the cha- 
| _ of being far more. circumſpe& than 
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him, it is by no means im probable that, 
during her reſidence abroad, or ſince her re- 
turn, ſhe may have been ſufficiently un- 
guarded in her conduct to leave room for 
conſtructions which would have a ſtrong ef- 
fect on the ſuſpicious mind of lord Deanport: 
but this muſt be managed with great de- 
licacy; any attempt to prejudice him againſt 
her, without being ſucceſsful, would rivet 
him more to her than ever. N obody knows, 
better than your ladyſhip, how eaſy it is for 
a woman to convince her lover of her inno- 
cence, and to turn his rage againſt her ac- 
cuſers. Whatever accounts you may re- 
ceive from miſs Almond, therefore, I dare 
ſay you will be cautious reſpecting the man- 


ner and terms in which they are communi- 
. . Cated to your ſon. | ; 
Your ladyſhip may think the idea . 
fical; but I cannot help being of opinion, that 
your ſon might be cured of his partiality for 
this lady by infinuations of a different na- 
ture, You muſt have obſerved, that he ne- 
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| | pled ders tharemmpeniyvct perdms of 

| | Minguiched genius; and, though nobody 

| ea be more fond of the reputation of wit, or 

| . more ready to diſplay! every. ſpark of that 

| ”.  Kkind'that occurs to his imagination, yet he 

| hates the fame diſpofition in thoſe who are 
| 

| 


more ſucceſsful than himſelf. He can bear 
ao rival near the throne': he ſhuns all com- 
panies in which he is not conſidered as ſu- 
| preme, not only in rank, but repartee. He 
finds little difficolty with reſpect to the firſt; 
but; when he adheres rigorouſly to the laſt 
article, his ſociety is conſined to admiring 
dependants, liſteners, and others, whom your 
ladyſhip uſed to expreſs uneaſineſs at ſeeing 
him connected with. This prejudice againſt 
| che ſociety of men of talents or genius he 
has in a ſtill ſtronger degree againſt women 
| ofthe fame deſcription. He cannot bear the 
1 of a female who has the Jeaſt pre- 
tenſion of that kind: and I am very much | 
. miſtaken, if all the paſſion he feels fon miſe. : 
— could maintain its ground againſt the 
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Allie be han 40! ohen of diſtinguiſhed wit 
and underſtanding, which he cannot always 
ſuppreſs, even to his neareſt relations.” I am 
not abſolutely convinced that you yourſelf 
afe, an all occaſſons, an exception. 
In my humble opinion, therefore, you 
have a better chance of breaking his connec- 
tion with miſs Clifford by repreſenting her 
to him as a woman of ſpirit, highly accom- 
pliſhed and intelligent, than by inſinuations 
to the prejudice of her character in any re- 
ſpect ; beſides, her whole conduct and con- 
verſation will tend to confirm your + cepreſen- 
tations reſpecting the firſt, and to an the 
credit of the ſecond. + 

I I. underftand, indeed, that thangh miſs 
| Clifford _ PR: a oe: * of wit. 


Sony: as moſt people af wit are: it may be 
neceſſary, therefore, to engage ſome of your 
female acquaintance to provoke her, in the 
Preſence of his lordſhip, by an attack on 
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ſome of her abſent friends; this will certainly 
| throw her off her guard, and ſhe will de- 
fend them with a ſpirit which will ſhow her 


in her true colours: : or, if you ſhould not 


have an opportunity for this, it would an- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſe to invent a few 
bon-mots (an eaſy taſk for your ladyſhip), 
and have them repeated to your ſon as the 
happy effuſions of miſs Clifford's wit. 
* have heard of the Mr. Proctor you men- 
tion: he is a weak man. He rejected very 
temptin g offers for his intereſt at an election, 
_ though he had no other connection with the 
candidate he ſupported than his having been 
the friend of Clifford, the father: this ſeems 
next to idiotiſm ; for Mr. Clifford was, at 


| bows time, dead. 


However his love to miſs Almond, and 
hatted to young Clifford, may prompt 'him 


to diſcloſe circumſtances, reſpecting his ſiſter, 


Which may promote your ladyſhip s ſcheme, 
by muſt repeat, that ( cannot be too cau- 
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tious of avoiding any inſinuations againſt the 


young lady, whoſe fallchood is likely to be | 


diſcovered to your ſon. - 


I am extremely cbnderned that I cannot 
leave this place at preſent. Beſides his bo- 
dily diſeaſe, my poor couſin is in fo very 
weak a ſtate of mind, that he could be ſwayed. 


to any thing by thoſe around him; and 1 
can truſt none of them. I do not believe 
chat any deed he could execute, in his pre- 


ſent ſtate, would be valid in law; but I am 


not certain that it would not; and ſtill leſs 


what he. might be induced to do if I were. 


abſent: I am reſolved, therefore, not to quit 


my poſt till ali is over. There is no know 


ing how long he may linger, for the doctors 
cannot perſuade him to take any of their pre- 
ſeriptions. 


I hope lord Deanport is fully ſenſible of 
the obligations he lies under to your ladyſhip 
for the great attention you have always paid 


to his intereſt, and that he will ſhow his 
gratitude in the moſt” ſubſtantial manner as 
ſoon as his marriage with miſs Moyſton is 
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5 . oe I do believe that, or Fung 
= - other event of the ſame nature, muſt pres 4 
5 viouſly take place. He may, I imagine, be 
prevailed. on to part with what he feels ſu- 
perfluous ; but I queſtion greatly whether 
any ſenſe of obligation will make him yield 
wi. another what he thinks in the ſmalleſt 
| degree neceſſary to himſelf. 28 
1 l admire the portrait prodigiouſly | that your 
IF = ladyſhip was ſo obliging as to ſend me, eſpe- 
cially the colouring, which, in my opinion, 
is exquiſite. It is long ſince I knew that 
you were a very ingenious artiſt, but I was 


unacquainted with your chief excellence be- 
= fore. There is one other uſe, however, 
_ which you might make of lady Mango and 
baer Eaſt-India friends, beſides that of turning 
| A | them into ridicule : they generally play deep, 
1 and ſome of them very inattentively. I dare 
ſwear your ladyſhip would win from moſt of 
them, in whatever ſeat you were placed. 

IL remain your ladyſhip's moſt obedient 
and faithful ſervant, 

J. GRINDILL. | 
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P.S. Your ladyſhip is ſo admirable a 

painter, that I ſhould be | highly obliged for 

a ſketch of the fair widow: Demure, from 

your, peneil. Tou. gem to think me better 
acquainted with her than I am. 
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I WILL not be ſo uncandid as to diſpute the 
validity of your reaſons for remaining fixed 
to your poſt. I ſhould never forgive myſelf, 
if, in conſequence of your- yielding to my 
ſolicitation, your couſin were influenced by 
thoſe around him to make ſettlements pre- 
judicial to your intereſt, Whilſt I regret 
your abſence, therefore, I cannot help ap- 
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proving of your perſeverance. 

' You ſhall have the ſketch you deſire, of 
the widow Demure :—though ſhe tries to 
conceal ſome of her ſtron geſt features, I 

, think I have caught them all. 

„I beg you to take notice of my goodneſs, 
in complying with your mquell, at the vey 
inſtant when you refuſe mine. | 

| Mrs. Demure's father had a large; eſtata . in 
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ene of our Weſt-India iſlands: her mother 
was a native of that country. When ti 
quitted it, to eſtabliſh themſelves in Eng- 
land, their fumily confiſted of two ſons and d 
daughter; {6 that; although the father was 
rich, this er had hut a moderne por- 
tion. w 
The Chiiftimonatnes of Mary, Adi Eli- 
zabeth, &e. which it was anciently the cuſ- 
tom in this iſland fot parents to beſtow upon 
their daughters, began, ſome years ago, to 
be changed for Maria, Anna, Eliza. Theſe; 
with other royal, imperial, and pvetical 
names, came afterwards ſo much in faſhion, 
that Carolinas, Charlottas, Auguſtas, Julias, 
and Sophias, are now to be found-in every 
alley of London and particularly, as I have 
been told, in the environs of Covent- garden 
and Drury-lane. This being the caſe, it was 
not ſurpriſing that the mode was VETO 
to our Weſt-India iſlands. 


The name of Mrs. Demure's father was 
Black ; and the Chriſtian name of her grand- 
* | 
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mother, from whom he looked for a legacy, 
Orizzel. The old lady expected that the 
child ſhould be named after her ; and both 
the parents agreed that it would be dangerous | 
to diſoblige her: they told her, however, 

that they wiſhed to add two other very de- 
lightful names; and the old lady had the 


|  complailance,to fay—* That the had ngjob= | 
85 jection to their giving their daughter as many 


names as they pleaſed, provided hers was one 
of them.” They had already prepared tho 
two names which they thought beſt calcu- 
lated to correct the vilifying impreſſion of 
Grizzel. Mrs. Demure's maiden-name, there- 
. fore, was Angelina Celeſtina Grizzel Black. 
She was only nine years old when ſhe came 
to England. At twelve or thirteen, when 
5 Engliſh females are generally conſidered 2 
children, Angelina Celeſtina had much the 


. appearance of a woman. She was already 
| beautiful. The advance of time promiſed 
perfection to the riſing beautics of her per- 
ſon, and opened freſh charms i in her counte- 
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nance. The effect of time, on the charms 
of the mother, was direcxiy the revegſe— 
She did not perceive this in her looking-' 
glaſs ; but ſhe became ſenſible of it in a 
manner ſtill more mortifying, by an evident 
diminution in the attentions of the men, 
which began. to turn from herſelf to her 
daughter; and the beauties of the one ſeemed 
to bloom in proportion as thoſe of the other 
withered. The mother, at laſt, conſidered 
her daughter in the light of a thief, who 
ſtole from her thoſe goods on which ſhe put 
the higheſt value; and ſhe felt an averſion 


Shy from her accordingly. 


With all the ſtreſs which ſome people put 
on what they call natural affection, this does 
not ſeem to me at all extraordinary; for 
what is more natural than to hate thoſe 
whom we ſee enjoying what we have loſt. 1 

have heard the mother condemned, on that. 
account, by men who had an abhorrence to 
the ſight of their on neareſt. relations, for 
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no-ather reaſon than becauſe they were heirs 
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to-their eſtates : as if it were not more pro» 
vaking. to {ee another enjoying what you 
have been deprived of, during your life, than 
merely to know that he is to poſſeſs it after 
. your death. And I ſhall leaye it to any 
beautiful woman to judge, whether it would 
not both mottify and proyake her more, 
to ec her beauty, than to ſec. her eſtate, 
transferred to another. Vet men are aſto- 
iſhed that Mrs. Demure's mother ſhould 
have g prejudice againſt her own daughter! 


It muſt be confeſſed, Mr. Grindill; that of all 


the inconſiſtent animals on earth, men are 
the moſt ſo, Your whole ſex is a compoſi- 
tion of vanity, caprice, and contradiction. 1 
will not deny, ner, — 

erco. | 
But to return to the ne of mi Fo 
mes Celeſtina Grizzel Black. 

A aber was an emen though: 


daughter. The mother had never loved her 
ever, on account of that indulgence : the be- 
came daily more peeviſh and moroſe to her 
huſband, and treated her dawghter with aug- 
menting ſeverity. 'Young Angelina's diſpo- 
Sion did not improve by the example of that 
mutual deteſtation which exiſted between her 
at the one, dreaded und hated the other, and 
tried to deceive both. The extrayagance of 
the wis ruined th /Ather's” ird ani] 
brought kum to his grave, Narrow eitrum- 
Knits. inereaſe(t We 'miligiant' temper of 
the mother and daughter; who now lived in 
a ſtate of moſt aerimomious diſcord with each 
other. The former was ſometimes overheard 
pouring reproaches of a ſingular nature upon 
her daughter. dome people imputed thefe 
entiroly to the intemperance” bf the woman; 
bat it is not likely that a mother would ac 
bote à daughter without foundation. The 
24 
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young lady, no doubt, heard of the rumours 
hic thoſe accuſations gave riſe to, forthe 
became at n mn 
ee and prudiſn. oy 
. Having ſeen thediſreſs which hy ruinous 

| ſtate of her father's affairs had throw his fa- 
mily. into, ſhe grew ſo fond of money (a 
diſpoſition ſhe had nevet before manifeſted), 
that, in her opinion, life was not worth holds 
ag without a great deal of it. To ſecure ſo 
eſſential an article, therefore, and to be re» 
Lieved from the yexations: of her mother, the 
— the hand at. Mer. Dm a man 
1 and the ſame age with; her fa- 
| ther, and of an appearance more diſagree- 
able than men uſually are at any age. He 
was generally confined; one half of the year 
with the gout. She diſplayed a great deal of 
care and ſympathy about this poor man, 
nurſed him in his confinement, warmed. his 
flannels, ſmoothed his pillow; and made bim 

EX: | ob 7 7 e 
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believe, at laſt, that ſhe really had ſome af- 
fection for him. What is ſo extravagant and 
inconſiſtent, that handſome women, aſſiſted 
by men's vanity and ſelf; love, cannot make 
— believe? 1 * *1 
Some of thoſe who were witneſſes to her 
behaviour were ſo impoſed on by the tender 
and ſympathiſing manner in which ſhe per- 
formed thoſe diſguſting offices, that they 
adopted the opinion of her huſband : as if 
it were not infinitely more likely, that 2 
young woman ſhould act the part of a hypo- 
crite, which is ſo natural, and which the 
prejudices of men has rendered fo neceſſary to 
young women, than that ſhe ſhould have an 
affection for an infirm man. 10 
Beſides, Mrs. Demure, from WES 
circumſtances, had been even more habitu- 
ated to diſſimulation than young women uſu- 
ally are, She had been under the neceflity 
of concealing her feelings from an earlier 
date than common. She had ſerved 2 
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ATR conſiderations could prevail on a 


mug had too much ſagacity to oyerract the 
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ing ſuch a man as Mr. Demure, it was in- 


cumbent on her to overcome her diſguſt, 


love him: it was equally incumbent on her 


to perſeyere till his death: had ſhe relaxed in 


her careſſes, he might have ſerved her as Sir 


r eee Leigh 
„Still ſome people were aſtoniſhed, hat 


wor, ſo formed for pleaſure, to ſubmit to 


a: full half year after her marriage ; which, 


no doubt, was . d than ſhe had 


calculated il 57145 Wigs 


d But. this-dificulty. is n Si * 
| poſing that the ſubmitted to no ſuch. thing; 


which is my fixed opinion. ike: 
On the death of her huſband, 0 De- 
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part of the farrowfyl widow in the ridiculous 
manner lady Mango had done. She knew: 
very well that every perſon of common 
ſenſe was perſuaded that ſhe internally re- 
joiced at the event; ſhe therefore exhibited 
no greater figns of affliction than deceney re- 
quired.- It is true that the continued her 
weeds longer than was abſolutely neceſſary; 
but that was becauſe ſhe had been told that 
Mr. Mordaunt had ſaid the never had looked 
beautiful and intereſting as in them. 

.' Her! partiality for bim was diſtoveredzior 
ſtrongly ſuſpected: though the: had det 
ceived her huſband, the could not conceal it 
from ber tharp-ſighted rivals. She hoped, 
howeyer, to overcame his well-known avere 
ſion to marriage; but he gave no hint of any 
change of ſentiment in that article. She 
tried what coldneſs would do; and affected a 
reſerve, of which ſhe had never before made 
him ſenſible; he bore this with equanimity, 
and turned his attentions to other women :=— 
this ſhe could not endure ; and therefore 
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dees him back, by a diſplay of all her for- 


mer partiality. About this juncture, as I am 
fully perſuaded, he was indulged in the ſtrong- 
- eſt poſſible proofs of her kindneſs. At no very 
diſtant period after this, however, a complete 
rupture ſeems to have taken place between 


them. Some imputed this to Mordaunt's 


uſual inconſtancy ; others thought it was, in 
a great meaſure, owing to an occurrence 
which made ſome noiſe at that time, 
Mrs. Demure had a negro-maid, of the 
name of Phil, who, from ber childhood, 
had been attached to her perſon, and had al- 
ways given every proof of affection to her 
miſtteſs. The girl once forgot to execute 
ſome order which her miſtreſs had iſſued: 
the neglect was of no importance; but it 
— whaxiths ly tppinine bn 
in a very ill humour. She threatened to have 
the girl puniſhed with all the ſeverity chat 
s uſed in the Weſt-India iſlands. The girl 
hinted, that the law of England ſtood in the 
way of ſuch an outrage. Mrs. Demure be- 
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came inſtantly ſenſible, that what the girl 
inſinuated was true. She ſaid nothing more 


on the ſubject; and appeared to have for- 
gotten the affair, and to be reconciled to her 


About two months after, however, Phil- 


lis was decoyed on-board a ſhip juſt ready to 


fail for the Weſt Indies, with directions that 
ſhe ſhould be delivered to the manager of her 
brother's eſtate, who was inſtructed to turn 
her among the field-negroes. | . 

- So far from being ſenſible that ſhe had be- 
haved cruelly, Mrs. Demure boaſted of this, 
' 48 an ingenious and proper manner of puniſh- 
ing the ſaucineſs of a ſlaye. 

People s opinions were divided on the ſub= 
jet. The Weſt-India merchants, and thoſe 
concerned in the ſlave- trade, who certainly 
ought to be the beſt judges, thought that 
Mrs. Demure ſerved Phillis right: others 
were of a different way of thinking. Every 
body allows that Phillis is a ſweet-tempered, 


| obliging girl z but, after all, ſhe was a ſlave; | 


+ -. Nonbaunr. | K 
and if ſlaves are treated with what they call 
humanity, how are we to have ſugat? 
People ought to allow themſelves to reflect i 
ſeriouſly on conſequences before they decide 
in matters of this kind. 
I have been aſſured, however, that Mr. 
Mordaunt was ſhocked when he heard of this 
trabſation z for, though he is by no means a 
weak man in other reſpects, he is exceeding- 
ly. compaſſionate, and rather romantic in his 
ideas. Whether this was the chief cauſe of 
his breach with Mrs. Demure cannot be aſ- 
certained; but what gives ſome weight to 
that notion is, that he wrote to a friend in 
the Weſt Indies to purchaſe Phillis as ſoon as 
poſſible, and ſend her back to England by the 
firſt opportunity; which was done accords 
__ ingly: The girl is now free and happy, in 

the family of Mr. ee 8 friend, colonel 
Sommers. 927115 

When Mrs. Dennie c came to the 8 
wan of this, it redoubled the wrath ſhe had 
already conceived againſt Mr. Mordaunt. Her 
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uſual cation and diſſimulation are apt to for- 
ſake her at the bare mention of his name; the 
leaſt alluſion to their ever having been friends 
diſturbs her. I ſometimes touch on the ten- 

der part on purpoſe; and ſhe winces immedi- 
ately, At my inſtigation, lady Blunt has 
preſſed upon it more roughly, which never 
fals to ſet her a fretting, to the ſatisfactio 
of all who know her. This tends to confirm 
all that is whiſpered; but, as Lam ſolicitous 
to have ſuch confirmation of this as would 

ſatisfy others, I have frequently endeavoured 
to draw it from Mordaunt. I never expected 
that I could bring him to a direct avowal; 
but I had ſome hopes that he would deny it, 
as is uſual enough with certain fine gentle- 
men, in ſuch manner as would leave no 
doubt of its truth. In this, however, I was 
diſappointed. I tried to tempt him by in- 
forming him of a ſtrong inſtance of Mrs. 
Demure's malice againſt himſelf. Even this 
had no effect; and, if I had nothing to form 
judgment from but the words and beha- 
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viour of Mr. Mordaunt, I ſhould be under 


cions are groundleſs. 
that no inſtance of rage or malice on the part 


£ of a woman can- juſtify a man for betraying 
the confidence ſhe once placed in him. I 


the neceſſity of concluding that my _ 


I underſtand that it is a principle of, his; 


believe Mrs. Demure knows this, which 


| emboldens her to uſe the freedom the does 
with his character. 


I will now acquaint you with the parti- 


| aw reaſon I have for hating this woman. 


After the had loſt all hope of ſubduing Mor- 


| daunt's averſion to marriage, ſhe turned her 
eyes on Lord Deanport. I was a little ſur- 
priſed at the very obſequious manner in 


which, of a ſudden, the paid her court to me, 


till I diſcovered that my ſon was as obſequi- 
. oufly paying his court to her: the one ex- 
plained the other. I was ſeriouſſy alarmed, 
though this occurred before I thought of 


Miſs Moyſton. 1 knew Mrs. Demure to be 


2 moſt deceitful, intriguing, ambitious, and 
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el woman, a character which, abo ve 
10 2 1 1 
all others, I abhor. 1 was convinced that, 


” 
43 10 


from the moment ſhe ſhould become his wife, 
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1 ſhould Have no influence over him; oe 
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he would be loſt to me as much 4s if he were 


| a 
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in bis grave. Beſides, what renders the idea 


j {TGT 


of ſuch a a marriage prepoſterous, independent 


of Ange; other circumſtance, iS her being ſo 


much older than my ſon; though ſhe had 


214101 


the impudence t to aſſert that they were nearly 
of the ſame age: » if it were poſſible that 
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any body could believe that I am as ; much 


19011 - 


older than her as I uſt admit m yſelf | to be 4 


older than lord Deanport. You i cannot foe 


Ji ves 


ſurpriſed that I determined to break his con- 


11 91 


nection with a woman n capable of fuch a groſs 


calumny. CORR 
1 do not aſſert that ki paſſion for Mrs. 
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Demure was as violent as that which he felt 


$1 23 


for Miſs Clifford; but ſtill 1 found that 1 bad 
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undertaken A Aa taſk. It i is eaſier to Pre- 
judice men againſt plain-looking women, of 


201 


the very beſt character, than to alienate them 


VOL. * R 
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from beautiful women whoſe characters are 
equivocal, or even poſitively bad. The ſtory : 
of the negro girl, which had frozen the paſ- 


Gon of Mr. Mordaunt, had little or no effect. 
on lord Dean port. | 

After various attempts to diſentan ho him 
from the ſnares of Mrs. Demure, 1. at laſt hit 
on a device which ſucceeded. 

It was not Mrs. Demure's iſpotition, nor 
ay thing reſpecting her mind, that bewitch- 
ed my ſon : though it would have been ealy, 
it would have been ſuperfluous, to have at- 


: tacked her moral qualities, Her beauty, and 
F the high idea he had of her perſonal charms, 


were the only ſpells by which ſhe bound him 


to her. My aim, therefore, was to weaken 


or diflolve theſe ; for which purpoſe I had it 
diſtantly inſinuated to my ſon, that, in ſpite 


of | her apparent health, ſhe was tainted with 

a certain hereditary diſtemper, for which I 
knew he had the greateſt horror., I adopted 
this expedient with the leſs ſeruple, becauſe, 
GT for any thing I know to the contrary, the in- 
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ſinuation may be true —be that as it may, 
it entirely cured my ſon of his love. 

From this ſketch you will form a pretty 
juſt idea of my ſweet friend Mrs. Demure. 
You may obſerve the influence of a little 
flattery ; the praiſe you beſtowed on my por- 
trait of lady Mango tempted me to this laſt 
taſk, though I really have more important 
buſineſs on my hands. 

I expect to hear from Miſs Almond every 
hour. In the expectation of ſeeing you ſoon 
in. London, in conſequence of the Welſh- 


man's ſetting out on a lenger journey, 
1 remain yours, &c. 


CL BOT TROY © E., DEzAnPORT. 
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M Allend, to a Covupess FA Dzax PORT. : 
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Ant tha favour. and A RD with which 


your ladyſhip honours me form the chief hap- 


pineſs of my life, the freſh proof of your 


confidence, which' appears in your laſt letter, 


affards me heart - felt pleaſure. 


Your ladyſhip. does me no more than jul- 
tice in thinking that I would not readily be- 
lieve your ſon would act with ſo much im- 


| propriety as to forſake a young lady of ſuch 
ſhining virtues as miſs Moyſton poſſeſſes, for 
one Who has, perhaps, little elſe but perſonal 


charms to boaſt of. 
It would be aſtoniſhing, indeed, if a noble - 


man, ſo accompliſhed, and, permit me to ſay, 


though I know you hate flattery, but this is 


not flattery, one who owes his beſt accom- 
pliſhments to the beſt of mothers—I fay it 


* 
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would be aſtoniſhirig if he ſhould a0 unlike a 
man of quality in the important point of 
marriage. He'ought to remember that he has 
to ſupport the dighity of his anceſtors ; ; for | 
he i is not Tike the new-made lords, who, they | 
ſay, have hardly any anceſtors at all: whereas 
3 body knows that few men in Englan | 
or even Wales, have f more anceſtors than ki 
archi. V e nt 

My lord beben has made he tour of | 
Europe, and ſeen a great deal of the world; 
but, by making only the tour of Yorkſhire, 
he might have learned to make a good bar: 
gain, and have diſcovered that nothing ſup 
ports the dignity of in ancient family ſo . 
as money. I once ſaw miſs Moyſton : at the 
play-houſe in York, when Othello was ated, 
To be ſure that young lady's s countenance 
cannot be called exceedingly beautiful ; but I 
hope his lordthip will view her viſage i in her 
vaſt fortune, juſt as Deſdemona ſays ſhe view- 
ed the black viſage of her lover in his mind, 


I haye delivered your ladyſhip's affeQionate 
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com pliments. to my aunt, who deſires me to 
return the fame to you; and I am ſure ſhe 
underſtands politeneſs too well to refuſe your 
requeſt, that I ſhould wait on you this ſeaſon 
in London, where 1 can enjoy as much rural 
- felicity as in the country ; ; fo that your lady- 
thip, will not need to leave i it for Willow-Bank 
ſooner than is quite convenient. | Indeed, I 
muſt confeſs that my aunt could part with 
me now more eaſily than at any other time, 
becauſe ſhe. has juſt began a. very long ro- 
mance, and likewiſe expects a viſit from her 
{iſter-in-law, who will ſtay with her. at leaſt 
_ three weeks ; 1 and, over and above, the has 


juſt received a reſent, which never fails to 
4 P 


comfort her when ſhe is nervous or in low 
ſpirits. Eo” | 5 

F As for Mr. Proctor, whoſe . your 
ladyſhip took ſo much pains to prevail on me 
to refuſe, on account of his age and being 
moroſe, and livin 8 in Northumberland, 1 own 
1 have ſuffered a good deal of ill- humour 


from m relations « on that account. T hey 
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are continually telling me of young women 
like myſelf, who, notwithſtanding their being 

married to men older than Mr. Proctor, are 
| the mothers of ſeveral children ; that, ſo far . 
from being moroſe, he is a cheerful, good- 

natured man, with whom I could do what I 
pleaſed, and might eaſily perſuade to live 
a good part of the year in London. 1 am 
determined, however, never to repent having 
followed your ladyſhip's counſel, though he 
ſhould never renew the ſame Propoſal, which 
ſurpriſes me a little that he never has; but I 
am fully convinced that your ladyſhip will 
never allow me to be a loſer by havin 8 fol- 
lowed your adyice. ih 

My aunt informed me yeſterday that ſhe un- 
derſtood that Mr. Proctor's journey toYork was 
delayed;.and therefore I ſhall not have an op- 
portunity of ſpeaking to him on the ſubject your 
ladyſhip mentions ; but, that I may ſhow mY 
obedience to your commands, and do all in 
my power to procure you the information 
you require, I wrote to him directh, and 
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have no doubt * his an{wering my letter 


ſpeedily. 5 8 > 1 5 
8 "Had it not been to bie your ur ladyſhip, I 


hould _ ſeru upled to have written to any 


3 188 
man 07 is not a near relation, and far les to 


him, particularly a as he has never repeated his 
propoſal, which ſeveral of my relations think, 


i 3% 


in politeneſs, he ought to do; becauſe a lover 

that takes the firſt refuſal, they ſay, is no 
| lover at all. But as for that, he may do as he. | 
| pleaſes; ; for l am quite certain, as 1 fag be- 

fore, N that your | "ladyſhip is too generous to 
allow m me to be a loſer by! followin g your ad- 
0 vice, | being all from one : who is, and ever 


n 448 SY . os 
will . "hs 


Your ladyſhip's 8 


3 * „ 
TI *If 


Moſt faithful, moſt ren NIV 
n obliged, humble ſervant, 


ROPE Maxcaryr ALMOND, 


X > 
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Ah 3 LETTER XLII. 5 5 f 
A ALMOND to DAxIEI PROCTOR, Eſq. 1 
SIR, | | | York, 


My aunt defires 1 me to return you thanks 
for the potted ſhrimps you were ſo good as 
to ſend, as well as for the fix bottles of 
cherry-brandy that came by the ſame coach, 

I am obliged to you for the favourable 
opinion you ſtill retain of me, as expreſſed in 
your letter to my aunt. I can aſſure you + 
that my declining your propoſal did not pro- | 
ceed from any objection to your perſon, or 
even to your age ; for, I muſt confeſs, Fne- 
ver was an approver of thoſe giddy women. 
who have a taſte for © _— are too 
young. 

My heſitation reſpecting your propoſal of 
marriage aroſe entirely from a kind of deli- 
cacy, which, as I am ſometimes nervous, 
produces a dread. of matrimony, that I can- 


/ 
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not, all at once, overcome. From the friend- 
ſhip you ſtill expreſs for me, I dare fay it 
will afford you pleaſure to know that I have 
leſs of this nervous complaint ſince I took 
ſteel⸗ pills, by the advice of young Dr. Iron- 
ſides, who has great ſkill in women's com- | 
plaints: he is the ſon of your acquaintance, 
the old doctor, who has left off practice. But, 
to prove to you that you poſſeſs a great deal 
of my confidence and eſteem, I will inform 
you, that a perſon of high rank in the State 
has applied to me for as many cireumſtances 
as. L can collect reſpecting the family of the 
late Mr. Clifford of Northumberland, againſt 
ſome of whom, particular y the daughter, 
it is (eaſy to perceive that my friend has re- 
ceived unfavourable impreſſions. As you 
were long acquainted with that whole family, 
and, I have heard, have been ungratefully uſed” 
by them, 1 thought you the Propereſt perſon 
I. could apply to for ſuck an account of 
her as will be agreeable to my friend, whom 
I have it much at heart to oblige. | 
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fault; for, no doubt, ſhe would rather look 
like an Engliſh woman, if the could; though, 
it muſt be owned, the French dreſs the 
I, is alſo faid, that in Northumberland ſhe 


uſed to go a-hunting with men, and that 


her father carried her abroad very ſuddenly, 
which occaſioned various rumours through 
the country. I hope you will be able, ſoon, 
to ſend a ſatisfactory anſwer, as to the above 
e to, 
oy 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


M. ALmonD. 
4 


2 8. We hear you intend to live, for the 
future, one half of the year, at leaſt, in Lon- 
don ; which gives great pleaſure to my aunt, 


and many of your friends at York, becauſe 


they will haye the pleaſure of Reg you. as 


Mifs Clifford is ſaid to have ſomething the 
appearance and air of a French woman; but 
that may be her misfortune more than her 


$52 | maormarnr, 
you go and.return,—It is alſo reported, that 
' miſs Proctor is juft going to be married, and, 
5 therefore, to leave your houſe for that of her 
huſband, This muſt give great ſatisfaction to 
her as well as her huſband ; for I hear ſhe is 
very pretty. 80 T give you joy, with all my 
heart, and hope you will len me know if the 
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LETTER: XLV! II. 


Mr Paooron 7 to Miſs ALMOND. 
Das Miss AzxonD. EI 

I: am glad that the ſlirimps and brandy ar- 
rived ſafe. The laſt time I had the pleaſure 
of dining with you, I remember your having 
praiſed a diſh of the former, which made 
me order ſome to be potted for you. And, 
as your worthy aunt complained of a pain in 
her ſtomach, which obliged her to take a glaſs 
of cherry- brandy before ſhe could: venture to 
taſte! the port after dinner, I preſumed to ſend 
a few bottles for her particular uſe. This ex- 
plains the reaſon of my chooſing theſe two ar- 
ticles; which otherwiſe mg ſeem unſuitable 
preſents to ladies. 

As to the requeſts conveyed in your letter, 
now lying on the deſł before me, I aſſure you ö 
that you cannot be more earneſt to oblige any 
perſon, however high in point of rank, or of 
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whatever importance in the State, than Lam 


to fulfil your defire ; fot which reaſon, that 


I may fulfil it in the circumſtantial manner 
you require, I ſhall poſtpone all other buſi- 


© neſs until T ſhall have finiſhed this letter, 


which I foreſee will be pretty long. I be- 


1 25 gin this taſk the more willingly, becauſe it 
will remove the prejudices of your corre- 


ſpondent againſt a worthy family; and few 


can be more worthy than that of my late 
honoured friend Mr. Clifford, with the ex- 
ceptions however that ſhall be hereafter ex- 
e | 

To avoid prolixity, without Gather preface, 
for brevity" 8 ſake, T muſt” acquaint you that 
Mr. Clifford was a nan of a reſpectable 
family and good eſtate in Northumberland. 

Soon after he returned from his travels he 


married lady Horatia Fitzherbert, a young 
woman of quality, with a very moderate 
fortune but, were I to enumerate all the 


good qualities of | this admirable lady, my let- 
ter would extend to a very great length indeed ; 
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and therefore, for brevity's lake, as a worthy 
old friend of mine uſed to ſay, and I ſaid before, 
I ſhall only aſſure you that ſhe was univerſally 
acknowledged to be the moſt accompliſhed 


woman in all Northumberland, which is the 
largeſt county in England except Vorkſhire. 


For the ſpace of ten years after their mar- 


riage, Mr. Clifford and lady Horatia ſpent a 
few months every year in London, and the 
reſt in the country. At the end of that pe- 
riod, their: family conſiſted of a ſon of nine 
years of age, and a daughter of fix, for whoſe 
education Mr. Clifford and his lady reſolved 
to live entirely at London ; . a reſolution 
which occaſioned much ſorrow in the neigh- 
bourhood. they quitted. I was then entruſted 
with the management of Mr. Clifford's affairs, 
and had always opportunities of ſecing hint 
| when I went to London; which was as ſel- 
dom as I could, becauſe I greatly prefer Mor- 
peth; not from any fooliſh partiality to my 


native city, or, becauſe there are not agree- 


able ſociety to be met with in London, but 


_” | monbaunt. 
| 8 merely on decount of the other being on the 
whole the pleaſanteſt place of the two. 
5 Mr. Clifford's ſon was put to Weſtminſter- 
ſchool: the daugliter received the inſtruction 
3 that was thought neceffary under the eye o 
| | her mother; and the progreſs ſhe male in 
various aceompliſhments, in the ſpace of v | 
years, are ſaid to be wonderful. At that pe- 
il riod lady Horatia died. This affected her 
. huſband fo much, that, leaving his ſon at 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, he retired with His 
5 daughter to his houſe in Northumberland, 
1 and never entirely recovered his ſpirits after- | 
1 wards. 80 far from reſuming that ſtyle of 
hoſpitality in which he had lived formerly, 
and for which his family had long been di- 
_ ſinguiſhed in the county, he now entertain- 
ed 980 a "I few friends; and thoſe but 
ZZ 
It has been ſaid, that men who are par- 
ſionately fond of hunting have no great reliſh ' 
| for books; but Mr. Clifford had a very great 
| _ reliſh for both: from which you will obſerve, 
| | 


of \ 
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my dear young lady, that there is no rule 5 | 


without an exception. But it, muft be ac- 
knowledged, that, for a confiderable time 
after the death of his lady, Mr. Clifford en- 
tirely left off hunting, and ſpent moſt of his 
time in his library; and his chief pleafure 
was to obſerve the improvement of his daugh- 
ter's underſtanding, who, young as the then 
was, ſpent ſeveral hours every day in | reading 
to her father, and in "eonverſing with him on 
what ſhe had read: by which means the ac- 
quired a taſte for ſome parts' of literature that | 
are ſeldom cultivated by women. Now, it 
is generally ſaid, that this renders women pe- | 
dantic and diſputatious in company : but 
here again I muſt repeat, that there is no rule 
without'an exception ; for Miſs Horatia Clif 
ford is extremely modeſt and unpreſuming in 
company, which is what cannot be ſaid of 
ſome very ignorant ladies of my acquaintance, 
Among other accompliſhments, miſs Clif- 
ford was at great pains to acquire that of play- 
ing on the harp, an inſtrument of which her 
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8 father was: exceedingly fond, and which the. 
| accompanied with her voice, which was WOn- 
derfully ſweet. She generally choſe plaintive 
and mournful airs. In this, I confeſs, I think 
ſhe judged wrong, as merry tunes would have 
been more likely to cheer up his heart; where- 
as moſt of thoſe ſhe played and ſung to him 8 
were ſo very ſad, that they would have made i 
the moſt cheerfully-diſpoſed people melan- 
choly. /This was the more ſurpriſing, becauſe 
the young lady i is naturally of a cheerful tem- 

E per, with a great deal of vivacity ; but I /- 
ſþe# that the preferred mournful airs not ſo 
much from her own taſte as to humour her 

| father” 8 melanchol 8 
I remember once, that when ſhe was in the 
middle of one of thoſe ſorrowful tunes, the 


very tears burſt from my eyes before I knew 
on where, L was. I never was ſo much aſhamed : 

in my life, and I endeavoured to conceal it 

as much as 1 could; but whether miſs Clif- 

ford perceived it or not I am uncertain ;. for 

it is ſo contrary to the diſpoſition of that 
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young lady to burt any perſon, or to put 
them in the leaſt out of countenance, that, 
I am ſure, ſhe would have ſeemed not to 
have obſerved this inſtance of my weakneſs, 
even although it had ſtruck her.- 

A little before his ſon left Weſtminſter- 
ſchool for the univerſity, Mr. Clifford put. 
him under the. particular care 'of one of his 
friends, and then ſet out with his daugh- 
ter for Switzerland. This did not happen 
ſuddenly, as has been repreſented to you, 
nor yet unexpectedly ; for he talked of it a 
full year before they went. I remember of 
no conjectures or rumours upon the occaſion, 
unleſs the ſorrow of all who knew them, 
and the lamentations of the poor, are thought 
ſuch. 

After. paſſing two years in RE 
and making the tour of all the cantons, Mr. 
Clifford proceeded with his daughter to Italy ; 
where, I believe, they ſtaid nine months, and 
returned through France to England about 
the time that young Mr. Clifford left the 

$2 
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univerſity, and ſoon after went on his travels 
10 France and other foreign countries. You 
fay it is reported that Maſs Clifford looks very 
| | like a French woman; as for my own part, 
I can neither. confirm: nor refute this report, 
baving never had any perſonal experience of 
French women. Indeed I never ſaw any, 
knowing them to be ſuch, except one who 
danced. on the tight- rope at Sadlers-Wells 
when I was laſt in London. She was, to be 
ſure. remarkably nimble; but as for her taſte in 
greſs (begging pardon for differing in opinion 
from you), I muſt conſeſs I did not much ad- 
mite it. I therefore think you are much in 
the right in chooſing to look like an Englith 
woman: as for my own part, I cannot con- 
ceive any human creature more beautiful than 
1 miſs Clifford was after ſhe returned to Eng- 
land .—You will pleaſe to remember, my 
dear miſs Almond, chat the een on 
are always excepted. - 28 
Jought to have mined hefite, "IM the 
ſedentary matiner of life which Mr. Clifford 
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adopted, immediately after the death of his 
lady, had ſo much affected his health, that 
he was directed to ride ſeveral hours every 
day; and, as he could not bear to be de- 
prived of the company of his daughter, ſhe 
generally accompanied him: by which ineans 
the became an expert and fearleſs rider; which, 
when her father perceived, he reſumed what 
had formerly been his favourite diverſion, and 
his daughter ſometimes accompanied him when 
he went out with the hounds, This T do ſup- 
poſe is: the only foundation for the report that 
has reached your ears of her going a- hunting 
with men, and which I ſuſpect to have 
been propagated by evil- diſpoſed perſons ; 
for how can we otherwiſe account for the 
plural men being adopted inſtead of the ſingu- 
lar man, and the omitting to mention that 
the man was her father? BY. 

I cannot” help remarking, my dear wi, 
that you make no inquiry concerning the pe- 
cuniary circumftances in which Mr. Clifford 


left his family. This I ſufpect to be an omiſ- 
8 3 
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. ſion on your part, which I will now ee 
do prevent your being put to the trouble of 
writing another letter for information on that 


eſſential article. Mr. Clifford was poſſeſſed 


of a landed eſtate of near three thouſand 
pounds a year, and of a conſiderable ſum in 


the public funds. Twenty thouſand pounds 


of which was intended for his daughter's 
_ and all the reſt of his fortune for 
his ſon. | 


I am forry to add that the ſon behaved very 


| Sits (for he is the exception alluded 
to at the beginning of this letter). Notwith- 
l ſtanding the generous allowance he had from 
his father, this thoughtleſs young man con- 
tracted much debt before he had been full two 
Fes abroad. 


- Mr. Clifford defired ban to give in a liſt 


of all his debts, which were immediately 


paid. This exhauſted all chat Mr. Clifford 
had in the funds, except the twenty thou- 


fund pounds which he had by will deſtined 
for his daughter's. portion, and which he had 
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determined ſhould not t be affected n the ſon's 
extravagance. 

This young man from his childhood had 
given figns of a head-ſtrong impetuous diſ- 
poſition, and he was naturally endowed with 
uncommon ſtrength and agility of body. The 
firſt often engaged him in quarrels with his 
com panions at Weſtminſter- ſchool; and the 
ſecond obtained him the victory very fre- 
quently, when, in ſtrict juſtice, he deſerved to 
have been beaten. And perhaps this was the 
origin, or laid the foundation, of that proud 
and haughty temper which he has ſince mas 
nifeſted in various inſtances, which I could 
recapitulate if it were neceſſary. But hypo- 
criſy and deceit formed no part of this young 
man's character; therefore, his having got a 
phyſician to write a falſe ſtatement of his 
health to his father, and his having pretended 
that the air of Naples was requiſite for a diſ- 
order in his breaſt, when he really was paſſ- 
ing the carnival at Venice, ſurpriſed every 
body: but it was afterwards known that 
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tain lady, who ſhall be name leſs, who 1 was at 


Vesice at that time, and whom I have heard | 
called a women of eaſy virtue, in my opinion 
by: a miſgomer 3 for. ſtrongly ſuſpect that, 
7 netwithfianding her rank, (he. was. in reality | 

2 oαννjH-c0f N virtue at all. It alio appear- - 

eld that he had given a falls ſtatement. of his 
| dell, bor e Atually ned five. thouſand 
er all ee to 
5 have nn. 8 

Ae. Clifford was 3 at hi for' $,EX= 
Uaegance, amd ſtill mate at this deceit; and, 
en gecpunt of, thoſe and other inſtances of 
bis ſon's ill- conduct, he threateyed, to diſin- 
berit him, and leave his whole fortune. to, his | 
daughter, with. the exception of a moderate 

annuity, to bę placed in the hands of truſtees, 
for the young man's uſe, - This would have 
taken place, had it not been for the repeated 
ſolicitatians of miſs Clifford; by which ſhe 

prevailed on her father to pay all the debts, 
b taking up a mortgage of dos thouſznd ; 
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pounds, part of what had been ſecured for 
her own patrimony. Without the knowledge | 
of his daughter, however, he made a new 
will, and burdened: his eſtate with this five 
thouſand Pounds, as a debt due to her at his 
death. 
The n of his ſon greatly affected 
not only the ſpirits, but alſo the health of 
Mr. Clifford, which declined viſibly, in ſpite 
of the medical {kill of thoſe who attended 
him. Miſs Clifford, being greatly alarmed, | 
propoſed that he ſhould go to London, and. 
put himſelf under the care of. the moſt cele- 
brated phyſicians there. The practitioners 
in the North thought this improper, becauſe 
of the fatigue of the journey, which, they 
ſaid, would be attended with, great danger: 
and they alſo hinted, that he would receive no 
benefit from the preſcriptions of the London 
doctors. Mr. Clifford himſelf was averſe to 
the journey ; but, perceiving that it would 
afford ſatisfaction to his daughter, he reſolved 
to ſet out. | I accompanied them to the me 


w 
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| rfopolis—S0 far from being the worſe for the 
Journey, he grew evidently better all the time 

we were on the road. But though the north- 

ern practitioners were miſtaken in thinking 
that the journey would do harm, they were 
right in their other prognoſtic, that the pre- 
ſeriptions of the London phyſicians would do 
| no good. Indeed it is a very ſingular circum- 
| ſtance, in this caſe, that the patient ſhould 
have mended as ſoon as he was taken from 


| the care of the doctors in the country, and 


that he ſhould have grown worſe ſoon after he 
was put under the care of thoſe of the town. 
This ſeems altogether- unaccountable.—Mr. 
Clifford died about a month after his arrival 
in London. One of thoſe | practitioners who | 
attended him in Northumberland has ſince 
aſſured me that he would infallibly have re- 
covered if he had remained in the country 
under his care. I concealed this very care- 
fully from Miſs Clifford, as it would have 
augmented her grief, which was already ex- 
 ceſſive. J was at one time apprehenſive that 
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it would have thrown her into the ſame com- 
plaint of which her father died. 

I really believe ſhe was ſaved from this by 
the friendly and affectionate behaviour of lady 
Diana Franklin, a woman of extraordinary 
good ſenſe, who was the only perſon miſs 
Clifford could bear to converſe with for a 
conſiderable time after her father's death. 
Lady Diana had been the intimate companion 
of her mother, had always lived in great 
friendſhip with her father, and loved the 
young lady herſelf m the affection of a 
mother. 

Sbe has a very — houſe, within 
twenty miles of London, to which ſhe carried 
miſs Clifford, and where they remained for 


feveral months without ſeeing any company, 
except miſs Juliet Forteſcue, an intimate friend 
and ſchool-companion of miſs Clifford. This 
young lady was a very confiderable heireſs; and 
ſhe has fince beſtowed her hand and fortune 
more wiſely than many heireſſes do, being 
no the wife of colonel Sommers, a brave 


, 
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officer, with whom ſhe lives moſt happily « at 
her eſtate in the biſhopric of Durham. 
Lady Diana Franklin is not only a worhan 
of extraordinary good ſenſe, which I told you 
before; but, which I did not tell you before, 
the is alſo of a very cheerful and ſociable diſ- 
" poſition, notwithſtanding that ſhe is an old 
maid: for, as I have already remarked more 
than once, there is no rule without an excep- 
As ſhe ſtill is a very agreeable-Jooking 
woman, and was very handſome in her youth, 
it ſeems ſurpriſing that the has remained un- 
married ; yet I have known. other women of 
that deſeription who never had an offer of 
marriage in their life: but lady Diana had a 
very ample patrimony befides; and I oonfefß 
I never knew a woman of this ene 
ho had not a great many. | | 
Though your inquiries are confined to os | 
Clifford family, yet, as J have mentioned this 
worthy. lady, 1 will add another eircumſtance | 
| "concerning-her, which,  dace fay, you will 
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think intereſting, notwithſtanding that it oc- 
"curred many years ago. At the age of twenty- 
two, lady Diana was actually betrothed to a 
young man of rank and of very great expec- 
tation; he was ſeized with a fever, of which 
he died on the very day that had been fixed 
for their marriage. : 
One of your tender diſpoſition, my dear 
miſs Almond, will naturally ſympathiſe with 
a woman, though a ſtranger, on ſo ſevere a 
misfortune. It is ſaid that, in the violence 
of her affliction, the determined never to 
marry. This is not ſo extraordinary as that 
the ſhould have adhered to her reſolution, 
notwithſtanding her having been often ſoli- 
Cited to depart from it. She did not, how- 
; ever, remain very long in abſolute retirement, 
but returned to the ſociety of thoſe whoſe 
friendſhip ſhe had formerly cultivated ; for, 
as lady Horatia once told me, though her 
friend lady Diana's heart was, by this cruel 


event, for ever ſhut againſt love, it was {til 
open to friendſhip.” —She lived, accordingly, 
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in the moſt i intimate friendſhip with lady Ho- 
ratia and Mr. Clifford until their death; after 
which, all the tender attachment ſhe had for 
the parents was devolved on the daughter ; 
7 and her parental ſolicitude to prevent the 
young lady from becomin g a prey to conti- 
nued ſorrow was erowned with ſucceſs. ' She 
was gradually brought to bear company, and 
to join in converſation. I do not take upon 
me to aſſert, however, that time. did not aſſiſt 
the endeavours of lady Diana in alleviating 
the ſorrow of miſs Clifford; for time is a 
great deſtroyer of grief, as well as. of other 
things, as I myſelf experienced ſince che death 
of my wife. | 
What may ſeem to you very 8 is, 
that, althou gh this young lady is generally 
cheerful, and ſometimes i in very high ſpirits, 
yet ſhe can ſeldom refrain from tears, and 
always is ſeized with a fit of melancholy, when 
the name of her father is mentioned. There 
are people Who inſinuate that this proceeds 
from affectation, becauſe ſhe is able to re- 
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fume her natural gaiety ſoon after; but thoſe 
people certainly miſtake her character, which 
is above affectation: and I ſhould think they 
alſo miſtake human- nature in general; for is 
not the life of man a tragi-· comedy? At leaſt 
it is Rill ſo in England ; though I am told, 
indeed, that in France it has been of late 2 
continued tragedy. | 
Young Mr. Clifford returned' to England 
when he heard of his father's death; at which, 
from what I have hinted already, perhaps you 
may imagine he would feel little concern: 
but in that you would do him wrong ; for 
though this young man had been inconſider- 
ate and headſtrong eno h to diſoblige and 
vex his father when alive, he was not har- 
dened enou gh not to feel ſorrow and remorſe, 
therefore, after his death. 
Though his ſorrow was ſharp, however, it 
was not laſting: the company he imprudently 
kept effaced it too ſoon, and he returned to 
foreign countries, where he now is. It is to 
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de e chat hs will reform, for he' is gil 


. | OBE tos | 
eg now, with as little ann as the 


nature of the caſe would admit, anſwered 


your inquiries in 2 manner which, I make no 
doubt, will be ſatisfactory both to yourſelf 
and your noble correſpondent, I ſhall, for 
2 brevity 8 lake, only add, that I am glad that 
you have experienced ſo much benefit from 
young Dr. Ironſide's pills. As for my own 
part. 1 have had an oppoſite experience, be- 
ing now convinced that my own. ſtate of 
health is not fo vigorous as I thought it, 
though as much ſo as moſt men of my age. 

Of this, however, you -may always rely, 
that you will find me diſpoſed to render every 
ſervice in my power, not only to my old 
acquaintance your aunt, but alſo to yourſelf, 
l beg you will make my affectionate re- 
ſpects to her. I hope the redneſs in her 
noſe, with a tendency to purple, for which 
ſhe was taking the infuſion of white poppy 
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flowers, has the deſired effect. My anxiety 
for my old friend induced me to take the opi- 
nion of a very experienced practitioner of 
this place; and he aſſured me, that, if it did 
no good, it could do no harm; which is more 
than can be ſaid for ſome medicines much 
vaunted. 

1 ſhall now, for brevity” s ſake, finiſh this 
long epiſtle ; being, 
My dear young lady; 

With due eſteem, 

Your well-wiſher, and moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 


1 DANIEL Proctor: 
1 | 


P.S. There is no foundation for the report 
of my intending to remove from my own 
quiet: habitation near Morpeth to ſueh a tu- 
multuous town as London; and there is as lit- 
tle for the report of my daughter's marriage. 
It will be time enough for her to think of 4 
huſband when ſhe eomes to be a little nearer 
your age, which, if I am to judge by looks, 
ſhe ſtill wants two, or perhaps three, years of. 

vol. II. ＋ 
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ORG LETTER XLIX. 


N iſs auen to DANIEL ProcTOAR, 20 


« b, N | York. 
I AM. ſorry you haye given yourſelf the trou- 
ble of writing ſo very long a letter ; all 1 
' wiſhed any information about might have 
been mentioned in a few lines: but I ſuppoſe 
you were fond of an opportunity of enlarging 
upon the wonderful qualities of this ſame 
miſs Clifford, whom you ſeem to be in love 
with, though ſuch a thing is ſcarcely cre- 
dible to thoſe who. know of the declarations 
you made when: you were laſt at York. I 
cannot conceive what you ſau/ in my looks chat 
could lead you into ſo groſs. a miſtake with 
reſpect to my age: but though I muſt confeſs 
that I am much younger than: you think, 1 
bope 1 ſnould have more ſenſe, at any age, than 
to play old mournful tunes upon a harp to my 
father va he was in affliction, which eould 
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only ſerve to increaſe his grief; and far leſs 
could I return immediately to gaiety after 
ſhedding tears, which you ſay mifs Clifford 
did, as IE her father s death ag. deen a x tragt- 

'Fam 8150 to hear that you are inclined to 
believe that Englith wonten are the hand- 
ſomeſt in this world (indeed the curate of 
Willow-Bank once told me that there was no 
reaſon to doubt of their being the ſame in the 
next), which makes your partiality for this 
miſs Clifford the more ſurprifing, becauſe 
ſhe ſeems, even from your own account, more 
fike a foreigner than an Engliſh woman. 

As I hinted, in my letter to you, that the 
perſon for whom I was deſirous of getting an 
account of the Clifford family had reaſon tb 
be prejudiced againſt them, and was 2 perſon 
of quality, I could not imagine that you 
would have ſent a long letter of the nature of 
your laſt; for you muſt have obſerved that 
people of quality never liſten to long letters; 
indeed they cannot bear to be informed of any 

T2 | 
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thing, long or ſhort, that i is not agreeable to 
their wilhes. 

I firſt remarked this at the houſe of a fine 
Tanks lady, a near relation of lord Dean- 
port, who was allowed to die quietly, be- 


cauſe, - to have inſinuated that ſhe was in 
danger, or do have propoſed a drug that 
was diſagreeable to her taſte, would have 


alarmed and diſturbed her. Two of the 
_chamber-maids recovered from the ſame diſ- 


eaſe, by taking the bark, and being bliſtered; 
for the apothecary, who was all ſmiles and 


ſimpers when he ſpoke to the poor dying 
lady, and never gave her any thing but pa- 


latable draughts, „told them, with a grave 


countenance, and in plain words, that no- 
thing but bliſters, and large doſes of bark, 
could fave them. | 

I have remarked, alſo, that the | curate at 
Willow-Bank, who in winter e to the 
country- people about preparing for death, 
never touches on that ſubject in ſummer, 


when my lady: is preſent, becauſe nothing is 
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| ſo offenſive to her ladyſhip as reminding her 
of death, except it be mentioning hell, which 
ſhe ſays her nerves cannot bear. 
Indeed I was witneſs myſelf to the'truth of 
this ; for her ladyſhip once carried me, for a 
frolie, to hear a methodiſt-preacher : unluck- 
ily, the man preached about the rich man and 
Lazarus, which terrified her to ſuch a de- 
gree, that ſhe was carried out in violent hy- 
ſterics: and though, formerly, ſhe made it a 
rule to go to church once every ſeaſon, to 
ſhow a good example to the ignorant vulgar, 
yet, after that accident, ſhe never ventured 
to hear any preacher whatever, except- the 
curate of Willow-Bank, on whoſe diſcretion 
| the can rely, becauſe his only hope of pre- 
ferment is in her ladyſhip. And I once heard 
my lady herſelf ſay, © that, notwithſtanding 
his being only a country-curate, he might 
be a London biſhop, for knowledge of the 
world.“ | 9535 
Now, perhaps, you will ſay, like Juba in 
the play of Cato If knowledge of the 
T 3 
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"world makes man a villain, may Juba ever 
remain iti. ignorance.” —But, although ſuch 


| ſentiments do very well in tragedies, they 


ae not to be acted upon in real life: beſides, 
_ Juba being only a black, is not a very fit 
example for whites, eſpecially Chriſtians. 

d on I fee no villainy in having a know- 
ledge: of this world, and making the moſt of 
it while we are in it, though it may be pro- 
per to act other wiſe in the next; for, as I 
have heard you yourſelf obſerve When 
we are at 1 Rome, "a muſt do as Rome 
does,” | 
Von 1 Sir, I do not forget the reflec- 


tions I have heard you make, having always 


had a very high opinion of your ſenſe and 


Judgment; which made me ſo fond of your 
company when I ſaw you laſt at Vork, and 


makes me regret that we have never ſeen you 
ſince: but I ſuppoſe you can think of no- 


body, now, but miſs Clifford; though I own 


% 


that ſhe, nor no other woman, can be more 


concerned than I am. to hear that you are in 
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a weaker ſtate of health than when we ſaw 
you here. My aunt thinks that your being 
of that opinion proceeds entirely from low 
ſpirits, owing to too much ſolitude ; and 
that, if you ſaw more ſociety, whether it were 
in London or Vork, or even at your own 
houſe near Morpeth, you would be more 
healthful and happier. Though your daugh- 
ter is, I am told, a very beautiful young la- 
dy, and alſo very ſenſible, yet perhaps ſome 
cheerful companion would render both your 
lives more agreeable ; but of that you are the 
beſt judge. My aunt defires me to return 
you her thanks for the attention you had to 
her, in conſulting the door. on her com- 
plaint. 
The infuſion of the flowers of white pop- 
pies has had no great effect as yet; but ſhe 
is reſolved to continue, becauſe, ſhe ſays, it 
ſtands to reaſon that thoſe flowers ſhouid do 
good, on account of their whiteneſs : but I - 
fear their colour is conſiderably altered be- 


fore they come to her noſe, 
T 4 
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Wich my kindeſt compliments to miſs 
| Prodie though unknown but by e 
Bo 1 am, Sir, 8 
| | Your moſt obedient and 
_ obliged ſervant, 


MarGARET ALMOND, 


1 aan be very glad to hear from you when 
vou have leiſure: but you need not give 
yourſelf the trouble of ſaying any ching far- 
ther of the Clifford family, becauſe the noble- 

3 man who applied to me has now received al 
1 . the information ſhe waned, 
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LETTER L. 


NM. ALMOND 70 the Covxrzss of DEANPORT, 


My La DY, York. 


| 1 HAD the honour of informing your lady- 
ſhip, in my laſt letter, that I had, without 
delaying a fingle moment, written to Mr. 
Proctor. It was natural for your ladyſhip to 
think that his reſentment againſt young Mr. 
Clifford would have enraged him againſt the 
whole family, and inclined him to divulge 
every thing he knew or ſuſpected to their 
diſadvantage : but he is an odd kind of a par- 
ticular man, who knows no more of the 
world, particularly the genteel, than a child. 
Though he ſerved an apprenticeſhip to an 
attorney, he has the character never to have 
taken the advantage of any body; which 
makes it ſo unaccountable how he is in ſuch 
good Circumſtances. He ſeems to have no 
reſentment ; or elſe the fayours he received 
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from Clifford, the father, makes him forget 
the injuries of the ſon, and renders him un- 
willing to ſay any thing againſt him, and Kill 
leſs his fiſter : yet, in ſpite of all his pains to 
ſet her off to advantage i in his letter to me, it 
s caſy to ſee that the character you have re- 
ceived of her is pretty exact. There is no 
doubt that ſhe both looks and acts like a 
French woman; and you know how ſome of 
them act. Mr. Proctor acknowledges that 
ſe lived ſeveral years abroad among foreign- 
ers and emigrants, and underſtands all their 
languages; and, I dare ſay, is a member of 
5 the Blue-ſtocking-club of learned women, 
whom your ladyſhip hates, though ſhe may 
wear white ſtockings above het blue. 
oy Mr. Proctor alſo owns, that miſs Clifford 
was addicted to go a-hunting with men in 
the day-time, and playing on the harp to 
them at night. What ſhe dad beſides he does 
not mention. | 
He pretends to be ignorant of the hw * ; 
her father's taking her abroad ſo ſuddenly, 
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and does not divulge the nature of the ru- 
mours that were ſpread over the neighbour- 
hood on that oceaſion. f 

But he acknowledges that miſs Clifford 
lives in intimacy with lady Diana Franklin, 
which muſt be the ſame with her that your 
ladyſhip hates ſo much, and who I take to 
be one of the moſt cenſorious old maids liv- 
ing ; both on that account, .and from what I 
heard counſellor Banter ſay, at the laſt York 
aſſizes, in a large company of ladies, at a 
tea-drinking, (among whom was a Londoner, 
an her return from Scotland, where ſhe had 
fled from her parents to be married to a 


very genteel officer of dragoons—lI believe 


he was quarter-maſter),—ſo, ſomebody ſaying 
ſomething to the praiſe of lady Diana, the 
new-married lady obſerved that ſhe was an 
old maid, and of courſe very cenſorious. 
Very cenſorious, indeed, madam,” replied 


| the counſellor ; “her whole life and conduct 


is a libel on many of her own ſex!” 


This was ada by ſome of the com- 


* 
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3 pany, too ſevere; but, after what I have 
heard your ladyſhip ſay of her, is, I am con- 


vinced. no more than ſhe deſerves. 


This is all the intelligence I could procure 
from Mr. Proctor, which I hope your lady- 

ſhip will think ſatisfactory, as it may be de- 
pended on. But I'am certain, that if I was 

in London, I could procure ſtill more; and 
therefore I have informed my aunt, that ſhe 
would probably receive a letter from your 
| ladyſhip, defiring that I might ſet out very 

ſoon. For my own part, I ſhould not be in 
the leaſt afraid of going in the mail-coach, as 
It goes ſo quick ; and my heavy trunk might 
come afterwards in the waggon. —In the 
hope of having the honour of another letter 
from your ladyſhip ſoon, 


|; \ 


I ain, 
Your FR: 8 loſt obedient, faithful, 


and obliged humble ſervant, 


ietidiuer ALMOND. 
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P.S. I have taken particular care that 
your ladyſhip cannot be ſuſpected of having 
ſet me on thoſe inquiries, for I wrote to 
Mr. Proctor that they were not for a Wy. 
but for a noble-man. 
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IETER II. 


The een of DzanrorT 10 James 
 Grinvilt, E. 


Londori * 


1 8 I HAVE had no need to avail myſelf of your 
precautions againſt coffimunicating Peggy Al- 

mond's diſcoveries reſpecting miſs Clifford too 

| abruptly to my ſon. She diſcovered nothing 


but what was either of ſo innocent, or ſo ge- 


neral, a nature, that no uſe could be made of 


it. 1 have therefore abftained from all infi- 


nuations againſt what is called —her virtue. 
But, in conſequence of your obſervations 


reſpecting my ſon 8 prejudice againſt clever 


women, or women of ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, which I know to be well founded, 1 


once thought of culling a few witticiſms 


from Joe Miller, and repeating them to 
lord Deanport as repartees. of miſs Clifford; 


but recollecting that his lordſhip was better 


acquainted with that book than with moſt 
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others, I judged i would be fafer to draw from | 
a fountain- into which he never dipped ; and, 
after having ſpoken of miſs Clifford as a lady 
of uncommon erudition and ſagacity, I actually 
repeated. two of the proverbs of Solomon as 
obſervations of hers. This had not the effect l 
I expected; he ſaw nothing alarmingly ſaga- 
cious in either, and ſaid, „If miſs Clifford 
can make no wiſer obſervations than thoſe, 
ſhe runs no rifle of being drowned for « a 
witch.” | 

Diſappointed in this, I remarked * that I 
had heard ſhe was a young woman of rather 
an imperious temper ; that I was not ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with- her to decide, but 1 
owned that ſhe had, on ſome oecaſions, _ 
deal of fire in her looks. 

Fo this he coolly replied, © That ſhe had 
certainly an animated countenance, and he 
believed ſhe was a young lady of ſpirit.” 
F was ſo provoked by this anſwer, that I 
\ rejoined, with warmth, ** If ſpirit be what 
you admire in her, ſhe will ſhow you enough 


— 
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of it—T am told ſhe is a complete termagant. 
How ſhe may accommodate herſelf to her 
lovers I know not; but I am aſſured that her 

An, temper broke her father's heart. 

Io this he made no reply; but, aſter a 
few minutes of muſing, introduced another 
1998, and i in a ſhort time left me. 

ay | hope what I threw out was the cauſe of 
hi muſing. ſhall take care to furniſh him 

with more ſeeds of reflection of the ſame kind; 

3 and I have a notion that the lady herfelf will 

E- | Mo ſupply him with ſome. _ 

I have obſerved, with pleaſure, that ſhe 
- a5. not behave with that degree of atten- 
tion to him that would, I believe, ſecure her 
conqueſt. I am happy that her ſupreme ad- 
viſer, lady Diana Franklin is abſent; becauſe, 
were ſhe in London, ſhe would adviſe the young 

It lady to adopt a plan of conduct that would be 

=: more likely to ſucceed. Where do you think 

beer ladyſhip is? —You never can deviſe, 
therefore I'll tell you,—But I am interrupt 
lf ' ed, and muſt poſtpone the information. 


1 
2 — 


5 


This couſin of yours drags on a moſt un- 
reaſonable length. How can the man have 
the conſcience to live ſo Jong? ? What are his 
phyſicians about ? Thoſe country doctors 


have not half the ha of their brethren 
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I was interrupted when I was juſt about to 
inform you where lady Diana Franklin (to the 
great grief of the blue · ſtocking tribe, thoſe 
admirers of madame de Sevigne and her aſſo- 
ciates, who attempt to ſubſtitute converſation 
to cards) is at preſent— Why, in Devonſhire. 
Devonſhire at this ſeaſon of the year! And 
whom do you think ſhe has gone to viſit in 
| Devonſhire? Some grateful! young officer, 
you will gueſs, promoted by her intereſt, and 
whoſe regiment is quartered in that county. 
You may have hit on the real motive of her 
journey for ought I know—but the avowed 
one is to ſee Mrs. Denham. Perhaps you 
have forgot Mrs. Denham, for ſhe has. not 
been heard of theſe ſeveral years ; but you 
muſt remember the ſprightly Charlotte Brigh- 
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ton, whom you have ſo often ſeen at my af- 
ſemblies, when her beauty and vivacity- drew 
half the young fellows in town after her. 

I believe you were at Spa when the cata- 
ſtrophe of Charlotte's romance took place, 
and therefore may never have heard it. After 
| rejecting two offers of marriage, 'both highly 

| advantageous; one by a Mr Mr. —I cannot 
recolle&the man's name an aukward- looking 
creature.— He has been made a peer ſince I 
cannot recollect his title neither no matter. 
The other propofil was from a perſon whoſe 
fortune gave him a claim to the ſame hononr. 
He offered immenſe ſettlements—to no pur- 
| poſe—=the giddy. girl refuſed them both. 
What made her folly the more to be la- 
mented, and muſt have filled her with re- 


morſe for refuſing the latter, is, that the man 

died about nine months after. Some people 

attempt to excuſe her, by aſſerting that ſhe 

was in love with Tom Denham when thoſe 

two men paid her their addreſſes. I leave 
U a 
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you 0:lqterroine. the weight of . n 
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She regis married Tom, n was, to 
be ſure, one of the beſt-natured, gay, thought- | 
leſs young: fellows in the world, t with a very 


* - * 


3 bnlvee "coin was: eee with 
him; the remainder, with all his wife's patri- 
mony, he ſpent, it muſt be confeſſed, entirely 
like a gentleman, and in the beſt company. 
When it ws ſpent, howeyer, he and his wife 
ſeemed, for ſome time, as deſtitute of friends 
a if they had kept the worſt. f 1 

An old companion of his, who * r 
| 8 with the miniſter, procured him at 
laſt a ſituation in the Eaſt Indies. It was ex- 
pected he would have opportunities of pil- 
laging a competency for his poor wife and 
5 children. But though few people could ſpend 
A} fortune with a better grace than Tom, it is 
doubtful whether he had any talents for ac- 
 quiring one: the experiment, however, was 


* 
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not fairly made; for he died. poor fellow. doit 
after his arrival in India, fo that he had not 


time to do that juſtice to his family that was 
expected, however well IO he r mig 
have been. 7 611 92211919 9716 1709 
His widow, with two chen, lived me 
time in London after the accounts of his 
death arrived. Hitherto 1 had viſited her oe- 
caſionally ; but rumours were "circulated | to 
her prejudice: as ſhe had always been rather in- 
attentive to appearances, they gained ſtrength, 
I have been aſſured, without foundation: but 


as I had not leiſure to aſcertain the truth, 1 
thought it prudent to leave off viſiting her.” 


Others followed my example; and ſhe would, 
moſt probably, have been forſaken by all her 
female acquaintance, had not the virgin 1 Diana 
arrived preciſely at that time from abroad. 
Though ſhe had ſeen leſs of Mrs. Denham, 
after her marriage, than any of her former 
companions—for'the rapid rate at which her 
huſband and the drove through life ill-ſoited 
the ſlowy and ſolemn ſtep of a Veſtal—yet; on 

1 3 
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finding Charlotte likely to be abandoned by 
others, ſhe. elung to her through ſheer vanity, 
and that croſſneſs which prompts her in what 
the. calls eſentials, to brave the opinion, of 
the world. She pretended that ſhe had in- 
veſtigated che ſcandalous reports; and not 
only to have found them falſe, but alſo that 
Mrs. Denham, having derived prudence from 
her misfortunes, had conducted herſelf in a 
moſt exemplary manner, devoting. her: whole 
attention to the education of her children; on 
which the was viſited and received as before 
by a few of her old acquaintance ; but her 
circumſtances kept the greater part from her 
as completely as if all that had been ſaid: of 
her was true. Unable, however, to maintain 
her family in London, ſhe retired with her 
children to Devonſhire, and has hardly ever 
been thought of ſince, till lady Diana, hear- 
ing that ſhe was in a declining ſtate of health, 
ſet, out lately to viſit her; and there I hope 
ſhe. will remain; for I underſtand ſhe has 
more influence with miſs Clifford than any 
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body elſe, and, if ſhe were in London, would 
aſſuredly engage her protege to adopt a con- 
duct more likely than that ſhe follows at pre- 
ſent to ſecure the heart ef my ſon. To tell 
you the truth, I rely more on the marked 
coldneſs and indifference which the girl ſhows 
for him than on all I have hitherto been able 
to contriye for the ee givin him a 
thorough: dillike to her. 

In the mean time, you cannot figure Suk 
I am harafſed by the murmurs of the aunt. 
on account of | Neanport's coldneſs to miſs. 
Moyſton ; for ſhe is more enraged than the 
young lady herſelf, . I am alfo vexed by the 
new proofs I daily receive of his growing 
paſſion for miſs Elifford. —Would to heaven 
you were here! I never ſtood in need of 
your _ counſels ſo much. 


'E, DeanronT.. * 


14 
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a a y* | SIS TERS. TY TID 
Yo are ſeriouſly hurt, "Ou ee 


cauſe 1 have never ſaid 4 word of lord Dean- 


port's attentions to me, of which „it ſeems, / 
ſom communicative correſpondent has 


fiv6ured you with fo many particulars: vou 
confider it as an inſtance of unkind reſerve to 


> 


aFiiend, whoſe confidence in me has been 


unbounded. 1 dare ſwear you ſuſpetted, that 


in this ſeaſon, BY fertile in peerages, I was 
 efideayouting, while the ſun ſhone; to ſecure, 


for y "own "uſe, part of the harveſt; and 
chat, having ſucceeded, I meant to be ſud- 


denly announced to to you as counteſs of Dean- 
port, to dazzle your eyes with the brilliancy 
of my coronet, and mortify your heart with 
the idea of an old companion raiſed: to a 


tuation ſo far above you: 
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Ah! Juliet, how could you ſuſpect me of 
ſuch malice? Had I been capable of It, I 
| ſhould have deſerved all that your friend miſs 
—— ſuffered, by being made a ducheſs. 
Now, in anſwer to your accuſation, 
M4 will a round unvarniſhed tale deliver, 


Of what reſerve, deceit, or mighty plot 
(For ſuch proceedings I am charged withal), 
1 have 1 * guilty. — 

The firſt time I ever faw lard Deanport 
was at the ducheſs of ——'s aſſembly.” 1 
was fitting between my aunt and Mrs. De- 
mure, when her grace preſented him to me: 
he remained with us till we left the room. 
As he was an acquaintance of Mrs. Demure, 
I placed this piece of attention to her ac- 
count. I afterwards met him at other aſſem- 
blies: he ſometimes came into my aunt's 
box at the opera. I ſaw nothing particular in 
this, nor did 1 perceive any thing remarkable 
in his lordſhip's addreſs, except an affectation 
to whiſper, which I diſcouraged by a look 
of ſurpriſe, and by always anſwering aloud. 
Moſt people, who are uncommonly hand- 
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ſome yy genteel, are thought conceited ; 
ſbmetimes, no doubt; unjuſtly: but there 
certainly is nothing in lord Deanport's man- 
ner that tends to temove ſuch a ſuſpicion. 
There is ſomewhat of conſtraint that 
could not have been expected in a man of 
his rank who has travelled; this is agcom- 
| panied with a ftately kind of obſequionſneſs, 
a protecting bow, often repeated, which 
ſeems. to proceed from pride, and that ſpe- 
cies af pride that ſpriugs from high birth, 
without the conſeiquſneſs of any other ſupe- 
riority.: for, hen a perſon is alſo conſcious 
of being ſuperior, or even equal to the com- 
pany in other reſpects, it generally n 
more eaſe, and leſs reſerve. 
His lordſhip, however, mad. an ac- 
quaintance with. Mr. Darnley and my aunt: 
Lam him of courſe. His viſits becoming 
more aſſiduous, ſhe one day told me, with an 
air of great ſatisfaction, that I had certainly 
made a conqueſt of the young peer. I was 
by no means ſo much convinced of this as ſhe 
ſeemed to be; and it would not have afforded 
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me ſo much ſatisfaction if I had. I confeſs L 
did not think it worth while to mention this 
notion of my aunt in my letters to you i but 
pray, my dear, if they are not already burnt, 
will you take the trouble to look over them 
again, and ſee if, trifling as they are, they 
do 76k areas of ſubjects of halt as much i- 
portance? © | 
Let, ſince you a a rn for this, 
I will give you a little more of it. I could 
not help remarking, that the noble lord's 
mother, the counteſs of Deanport, to whom, 
I believe, I Was hardly known till very lately, 
ſeemed to view me with an evil eye: this 1 
ſhould have borne without complaining. I 
knew that people are ſometimes offended 
without reaſon: I alſo knew that people of 
rank ate as ſubject to this weakneſs as the 
loweſt vulgar; but I did not know that they 
could manifeſt it in the ſame manner: lady 
Deanport made this clear to me. My uncle's 
relation, Mrs. Courtney, had carried me to 
lady A — , aſſembly. Towards the end of 
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| the night, after ſhe had ordered up the car- 
riage, ſhe recollected fomething ſhe wiſhed 
to mention to her ladyſhip, and went, for 
that purpoſe, into another room, leaving me 
ſeated oppoſite to miſs Moyſton, the great 
| heireſs, and her aunt. In that inſtant, lady 
Deanport came, and ſeated herſelf between 
them; then, fixing her eyes on me, ſhe 
whiſpered. them in a very fignificant manner. 
They turned their eyes alſo upon me, titter- 
ing, and ſometimes. laughing aloud,” The 
company had left the ſide of the room in 
which I ſat, ſo that 1 was in a very aukward 
ſituation, the eyes of every body being di- 
rected towards me, by the rudeneſs of theſe 
three women. Had they addreſſed any diſ- 
courſe to me, perhaps I might have made 
ſome retort; but I could neither object to 
their laughing, nor thieir looking at me. Old 
general Randal, who was playing at whiſt, 
obſerving | my diſtreſs, laid down his cards, 
came to me, ſaid he believed Mrs. Courtney 
waited for me, and led me into another 
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room, Where ſhe was talking with the du- 
cheſs of D —. « Your young friend was 
impatient to ſee you, madam,” ſaid he, to 
Mrs. Courtney: then, addreſſing the ducheſs, 
he added—** Your grace has been accuſtomed 


to find great beauty an object of enyy: had 


you been in the next room, you would have 
ſeen it, for the firſt time, the object of laugh- 
ter. This behaviour of the general is more 
in the ſtyle of the old than the new court. 


But you will allow, that what applied to her 


grace was more than mere compliment; par- 
ticularly when, on the ducheſs's accoſting 
me, with her uſual condeſcenſion, he added 
© No one ever experienced a happier tranſition 


from malice to benevolence than the lady 


your grace takes by the hand.” EE 

I was at a loſs to find out in W Y had 
offended thoſe women, particularly the Moy- 
ſtons, with whom I am not acquainted. 

Mrs. Demure (1 believe you are acquainted 
with that lady) called on my aunt the fol- 
lowing day. My aunt being abroad, the 
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ſtayed grear” part ef the" forenoon vitb we. 
She is at once conſidered as the friend of lady 
Deanport and of the Meyſtons. I hinted-to 
ber what had happened at the aſſembly. She 


ſmiled, and faid— 1 could eaſily give you 
the key to that cabinet of ſecrets, my 1 


if it were proper. 001 Mot Ali I FLOP 
una is not proper, 1 er to be en- 
8 truſted with it, replied; 0 


E that I 'prefled her no farther— 
Come, reſumed ſhe, „ I believe 1 may 
ſafely truſt you. My friend, lady Deanport, 
is one of the moſt prudent women on the face 
of the earth, ö and one of the moſt attentive of 
mothers. She naturally withes her ſon to ob- 
| tain a great fortune by marriage, becauſe the 
conſiders his intereſt to be alſo hers, and has 
been "uſing all her addreſs to promote one be- 
tween” her fon and miſs Moyſton: but the 
young lady and her aunt having taken of- 
fence at the attention her ſon ſhows you, her 
ladythip - is alarmed, leſt it ſhould” prove an 
— to a ſcheme her heart is greatly ſet 


' 
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on; on Which account ſhe is irritated, ad 
diſpoſed to mortify you. This is. certainly 
beneath a woman of her rank; indeed of 
even a plebeian, of any degree of elevation of 
ſoul. But the beſt of people have their 
weakneſſes; and, I muſt confeſs, my friend 
is not entirely exempt from them.“ She aft- 
erwards repeated ſome very ſpiteful things 
that ſhe had heard lady Deanport fay of me; 
begging me, at the ſame time, not to mind 
them. She then added ſome expreſſions, 
equally malicious, which ſhe had heard her 


utter, concerning lady Diana. This, I do 


aſſure you, provoked me more than the 
other; and I reſolved to vex the malicious 
woman in the only way in my power. 
% You ought not, my dear miſs Clifford, 


ſaid Mrs. Demure, to be provoked at my 
friend, lady Deanport : it is not from ill- will 


againſt you, or lady Diana, that ſhe ſpeaks 


ſo; it is merely becauſe ſhe fears that yo 
will ſeduce the heart af her ſon from miſs 


* 
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Moyſton: ſhe cannot bear the loſs of all that 
great fortune. She expects, if her ſon were 

in poſſeſſion of it, chat ſhe herſelf would be 
much more ealy 1 in her on circumſtances. 
My friend is fond of money very fond of 
money : it is her greateſt fault :—ſhe has it in 
common with many worthy. people. She. is 
alſo: exceedin gly fond of play; and, though 
in other reſpects a ſhrewd ſenſible woman, 
ſuperſtitious to childiſhneſs on that ſubject. 
Indeed, the whims, that very. acute people 
are influenced by, in gaming, are hardly cre- 
dible. I muſt do my friend the juſtice to 
| ſay, however, that ſhe is not in the leaſt ſu- 
perſtitious in religious matters, exce pt when 
ſhe is in ill health. Her enemies accuſe her 
of being avaricious, and extremely fond of 
money 3 but that 1 is, in a great meaſure, OW= 
ing to her often loſing at play. 1 am per- 
ſuaded, that if ſhe were always to win, ſhe 
would be more generous: but what can a 
woman do who frequently loſes more than 
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ſhe can pay? Her ſon cannot always ſupply 
her, which makes her fo ſet on his Ow 
with miſs Moyſton.” 

This eloquent and friendly harangue had 
no effect in turning me from the reſolution I 
had formed; and which I found an oppor- 
tunity of putting in practice, very ſoon after, 
at the ducheſs's, where lord Deanport ac- 
coſted me, in the preſence of his mother 
and her two, accomplices. I liſtened to the 
Ae he whiſpered in my ear with ap 
air of far more complaiſance than I had ever 
before. ſhown. They endeayoured to conceal | 
their vexation by writhings and conſtrained 
ſmiles,—ſuch as a perſon on the rack, if he 
thought himſelf obliged to ſmile, might ex- 
hibit. I hope I was more ſucceſsful in my. 
ſmiles ; though, I confeſs, they were forced 
alſo ; but I was determined to look as pleaſed 
as poſſible. 

After I had teazed the theee ladies ſuf- 
ficiently, I told my aunt that I felt myſelf a 
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Tittle indifpoſed; which was really the caſe: 


for you have no idea how fatiguing it is to 
be continually conſtraining one's features in- 
to a ſimper when they have all the inclina- 
tion in the world to be indulged in a yawn. 
My aunt withdrew immediately. My lord 
attended us. to the carriage ; and, as he 


0 was leading me paſt her ladyſhip and the 
| heireſs, I could not help enjoying the rage 
that was apparent on the countenance of the 


b, and the mortification. in chat of the. 


f Abs 1 


Ihe reien 8 18 All at Richmond. 


| Her friends will not part with her. I drove 
FE. Fthere yeſterday, in the intention to wWheedle 
her from them: but what chance has an 


Engliſh. woman to get the better of the 
French i in the art of wheedling ? They pre- 


valled on her to ſtay, in ſpite of all my {kill. 
i, She promiſes, however, to come to London 


after her return from Bath, bras the dy h 


_ 
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Lady Diana is in good health and ſpirits. 
Poor Mrs. Denham, ſhe informs me, is ſome- 


what better. 
Adieu ! my ſweet friend. Do not forget 


to preſent my love I mean my reſpects, to 
your huſband. 


5 H. CLIFFORD. 
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LETTER Uv. 


Ms. Soingzny to 2s H. e 5 


ISO 1 indeed, my 
dear Horatia, if you could ſuſpect that ſee- 
ing a coronet on your head would raiſe the 
leaſt particle of envy in my heart. Have 1 


not been ſenſible of your ſuperiority, in almoſt 


every accompliſhment, without any ſentiment 
but that of increaſing affection? The woman 
who, baving ſome pretenſions to beauty, per- 
ceives that another i is conſidered in every com- 
| pany as handſomer than herſelf, and yet retains 
the warmeſt friendſhip for that other, is aſ- 


ſuredly incapablẽ of repining at any other ſpe- 


cies of ſuperiority ſne may have. I can never 
love you better, my dear, than I do at pre- 
font, when you are only a plain ſpinſter : but 


you may rely upon it I ſhould not love you 


leſs though you were raiſed to the rank of 
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dachels to-morrow, T wiſh you to be my 

equal, my dear, in nothing but in happineſs ; 
and that, becauſe [ believe no woman can be 
happier than I am. 

Lam much bed to you * your Won 
l tale, which has amuſed me very 
much; and, in return, Iwill give you a piece | 
of advice. People do not remain long in debt 
when they can pay their creditors in this man- 
ner. Beſides, I am entitled to give you ad- 
vice: am I not a full year older than you? 
and am I not a married woman? Liſten, there- 
fore, to the voice of 2 matron ; * « Wiſdom 
dwelleth with Age.“ 

„ would not have you put implicit Rich in 
the information you received from Mrs. De- 
mure. Can you put confidence i in a perſon 
| who, calling herſelf lady Deanport's friend, 
ſpoke' of her in the ſtyle ſhe ap: 

Her ladyſhip may love money too well; 
but I have heard that Mrs. Demure is hypo- 
critical and revengeful, which are worſe faults. 
She once ſhowed a diſpoſition to form an in- 

X 3 
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frimacy v with me; but my ORD gave mo 


a hint not to encourage it. I believe he 
| knows more of her hiſtory than he chooſes 
to communicate. 4 thall never aſk him a 
queſtion on that, or any other * be is 
2. to avoid. | 
But I wiſh, my dear Hang. that you 
would forego the reſolution of tormen ting 
lady Deanport. What was repreſented -to 
you was probably exaggerated, perhaps en- 
tirely without foundation; and, at an y rate, 
declaring yourſelf her enemy will make her 
more actively yours, and juſtifies her in ſome 


degree for being ſo, and can do no good. Be- 


ſides, my dear, I cannot approve of the means 
you have uſed to vex her. In my humble opi- 
nion, you ought to be open with the young 
lord. Since you are determined not to have 
him, you ought to tell him ſo at once. No 


woman can be more deciſive than you when | 


you pleaſe. A young woman may be for- 
given for not ſaying aye to the man ſhe loves, 


When he firſt propoſes marriage to her; but 
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there is no excuſe for not ſaying no, in the 
moſt unequivocal manner, to him ſhe is de- 
termined to reject, ſhould he make the ſatne 
propoſal. On reflection, I am certain you 
will be of my open; and will act ac- 
cordin gly. 

My huſband ſends you his roſea love. 


ever oy affectionate] y yours, 


JoLiET SOMMERS, 
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ter I wrote to you idee ſince, as my aunt 


18 engaged for the evening, I will endeavour at 


to amüle y you, my dear, with a Prius con- | 


verſation, which (1 ovcrheard laſt night at 
Mis. Courtney 8. 48 
She generally keeps one room entirely — 


of card- tables, where they who decline play- 


| ing may converſe, without Morin or be- 
ing diſturbed by the players. | 


| When my aunt's party was made up, I 
went into that room with lady Blunt, a young 


lady, her niece, whom ſhe wiſhed to make 


me acquainted with, -— Mrs. Demure ſoon 


after ſeated herſelf by me, with two other 
ladies and ſeyeral (gentlemen wo around us, 


= p 
* 


* 


joining, had not the baronet himſelf laughed 
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Vour huſband's friend, * Mordaunt, Was 


| mentioned. 


I underſtand- Al -fir ge "EF = 
„ that he is at his brother's in nn. 3 
and expected in town ond: of]! ant 

« When he comes, George, ſaid lady 


Blunt, «you will do well to retire to che 
country.“ | | 


5 05 Why fo?" de haronet aſked, F* 
of Becauſe,” ' [replied ſhe, © copies appear 


; „aas when pace near the ori- 


you 55 3 
This remark raiſed a REF in which its 
rudeneſs would have prevented me from 


as much as any body, without making any 
other reply, except ſaying—** All the world | 
knows that your ladyſhip is a wit ;” and then 
laughed more heartily than before. 

© There. is no great wit, George, rejoin- 
ed lady Blunt, « in remarking, what is ob- 
vious to all the town: but, in my opinion, a 
you had better chooſe another model; for 


M 
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chere are people, and good judges too, who 
| think Mr. Mordaunt inimitable.” As ſhe 
| pronounced-this, ſhe fixed Mrs. Demure, who 
affected to take no notice, till lady Blunt 
added Do not you think io; n 
ou know the gentleman.” 
«© Know him!“ faid Mrs. Degree, a 
5 affected indifference, but evident emotion 
a man who is every-where muſt be, in ſome 
degree, known, to every-body ; but I know 
very little of the man, and only as a common 
Wn, 4 acquaintance,” ; 
- he Nay, now, my dear wid I own you 
* ſurpriſe me,” ſaid lady Blunt; 3 66 for 1 could 
have ſworn that any woman who knew him 
at all would have W him rather an un- 


| 

VH 5 common acquaintance. 

A ä do not underſtand what your ladyſkip 
= - . by an uncommon acquaintance, rejoin- 
x ed Mrs. Demure, a little ſharply. 

e | mean, ſaid lady Blunt, an acquaint- 

unce with one of the moſt accompliſhed men 
| 


* — 125 
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Mr. Clement, the clergyman, thinking the 
dialogue was in danger of becoming too warm, 
and with the ſole view, as IL am convinced, to 
prevent that, and give it a pleaſanter turn, 
faid—* Your ladyſhip needed not have con- 
fined yourſelf to England; you might have 
added Scotland, and even the town of Berwick- 
pon-Tweed.” Then obſerving a Mr. Mac- 
: donald, who had riſen from one of the card- 
tables, and joined our circle, he added I- 


hope the addition might have been maſs . 


without offence to any of the company. 

« As you ſeem to direct this to me, Gr, 
ſaid the Scot, I muſt inform you that I am 
neither apt to take offence where it is 1 in- 
tended, nor to paſs it over when it is. | 

* In» the preſent caſe,” replied Mr. Cle- 
ment, © you muſt be ſenſible that none could 
be intended.” | 

% Without accurately examining what 
| ould be,” reſumed the other, 1 am willing 

to take it for granted that none was intended ; 
and I am the more diſpoſed ſo to do on account 


' 
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of your- OY a elergyman ; ; forT honour the 
profeſſion, chiefly, indeed, becauſe mY own 
_ belonged to it.“ 
© You are extremely obligings Ur,” faid 
Mr. Clement, bowing. . 
4 It is always my intention to be obliging, 
tir,” replied Macdonald.“ But to return to 
the original aſſertion made by her ladyſhip; 
namely, that Mr. Mordaunt was one of the 
moſt accompliſhed men in England, to which 
you ſaid that ſhe might have added Scotland, 
(as fon Berwick- upon-Tweed I leave it out 
of the argument, as a neutral), Il muſt ob- 
ſerve that the aſſertion might be juſt ſimply 
as her ladyſhip made it, without its being 


equally ſo conjoined to your appendage.” 
The preciſe manner in which this was pro- 


nounced, as well as the terms, ſeemed to put 
all the company in a gay humour.—Mr. Cle- 
ment replied, with a os x, that it 9 8 
might be ſo.” © | MYA | 
only ſpeak of poſſibility, fr. 15 o fay 
the thing is probable, though that may be 


* 
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my own private opinion, would: not be civil 
in this company: but I mult add, that I have 
heard the gentleman i in queſtion ſpoken of by 
the gallant colonel Sommers, under whom I 
ſerved, in ſuch terms as convince me that he 
is a very accompliſhed, as well as a very brave | 
#6 I have heard Mr, Mordaunt accuſed of 
being a very romantic W IP 
Blunt's niece. err] 
* Her Jadyſhip has this young lady much 
with her to prevent her from being witneſs to 
the diſcord that exiſts between her father and 
mother.—She is, I am told; a great reader of 
romances, particularly the ancient. 

Mr. Mordaunt being of a romantic cha- 
mages, my dear, will appear no heinous accu- 
ns in your eyes, anſwered the aunt ;— 

Like the heroes of romance, he is always 
in love; and, like them too, he never mar- 
ries: but he has not the leaſt reſemblance to 


the preux cheveliers in conſtancy—he is rar 
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| : ther addicted to change, to the great adle- 

don of ſome diſtreſſed damſel sss. 
A s the ſaid this, ſhe glanced at Mrs. De- 
mure, who ſeemed again a little diſconcerted. 
But the heroes of romance, 
| the young lady, * do marry at the end.” 
Les, my dear ,” ſaid lady Blunt, © as you 
juſtly obſerve, at the end; for, when the man 


reſumed 


marries, he is no longer a hero, and his miſ- 
treſs ſtill leſs a heroine ; they become plain 
huſband and . juſt like your Papa and 
mamma.” 
« Gracious me!” exclaimed the young lady, 
ſpreading her hands, and caſting up her eyes. 
Though Mordaunt's romance is not like- | 
ly to come to ſo humiliating a concluſion,” 
reſumed lady Blunt, * it was very near being 
cut ſhort in Italy, when he ſerved in the Au- 
ftrian armies oppoſed to Buonaparte, where, I 
am told, he expoſed himſelf to many dangers.” 
Hie had no more buſineſs to join the 
Auſtrians,” ſaid fir George Topley, * than 
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the knights you wete talking of had to 80 to 
the Holy-L and.“. | 

There is, ſurely, a difference between 
the caſes,” reſumed Mr. Macdonald: . for 
though volunteering in the Auſtrian army is, 
perhaps, one of thoſe things in which you 
would not like to imitate Mr. Mordaunt ; 
yet, as he happened to be in Italy at a time | 
a when the French were carrying every thing 

before them, he might naturally think that, in 

joining our allies againſt them, he was ſerving 
his country : not but I am of opinion that he 
would have judged better in coming home, 
and engaging in the militia, or in ſome vo- 
lunteer corps, as you, ſir, no doubt, did.“ 

& Indeed I did not, faid fir George ; be- 
cauſe, in ſpite of all the vapouring of the 
French about invading England, I was con- 
vinced they would never attempt it, and ful- 
ly perſuaded of their being all 2 or taken 
by our fleets if they did.“ | £5 

ries Woes might have had ſome effect alſo 
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my I fir George, in preventing your ad- 
| =? 4 the meaſures the gentleman men 

added lady Blunt, was your be- 
ing doo deeply engaged in ſeveral - horſe- 
races in et and "ns 2 80 of the 
country. 

With the fame i grail ratured intentiun ithae | 
Had: before induced him to interpoſe, Mr. 
Clement ſaid From all I have heard of 
Mr. Mordaunt, he is, certainly, a very gallant 
man ; but, perhaps, like the preux thevaliers | 
that have been mentioned, he is en 
fond of danger for danger's fake.” | 
J humbly beg your pardon for Sade 
from à gentleman of ybur cloth, reſumed 
Mtr. Macdonald.— J muſt fay I take Mr. 
Mordaunt to have too much good ſenſe to 
love danger merely for danger's fake. But I 
can conceive, that when a great degree of in- 
trepidity is united to an ardent deſire of di- 

ſtinction, that a man may be fond of preſent- 
ing himſelf to hazardous ſituations, which he 


5 
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** without dishonour, have avoided ; and. 
this forms the difference: between an officer: 
who barely does his duty, that he may avoid 
reproach, and another who is actuated by | 
zeal for the ſervice, and an ardent paſſion 
for honeſt and well-merited fame. Mr. Mor- 
daunt having gone a volunteer into the Au- 
ſtrian ſervice, on motives which would have 
weighed with few, thought it would be un- 
becoming the character of an Engliſhman 
to keep aloof from danger, and therefore 
offered himſelf, on a variety of perilous oc- 
caſions, in conſequence of which he drew 
the admiration of the army, and obtain- 
ed the praiſes of the general. But, pre- 
vious to this, he was advantageouſly known 
to many Auſtrian officers of diſtinction, by a 
very ſingular adventure he had at Vienna 
with an Italian lady, who followed him from 
Rome to that capital,” x 

Lady Blunt expreſſed a deſire to MO all 
the circumſtances of this adventure; but Mr. 
vol. 11. Y | 
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fended you.” 
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| Macdonald: faid, « that he had heard it men- 


tioned only i in genckal terms by colonel Som- 
mers, who had declared that his friend had 
diſplayed great intrepidity and preſence: of 


| mind on the occaſion, without „ 


the particulars.” 
Perhaps, faid lady Blunt,“ Ns 


Demure can favour us with the particu- 


_—_ 

„ do not coriceive,” replied that lady, 
with a look of reſentment, ©* how your la- 
dyſhip comes to - imagine that I ſhould be 8 


| MINT | with the een adven- 
tures.“ 


LI merely Wer it podlible, my dear 
madam,” faid lady Blunt; © and had not the 
leaſt idea 25 my ſu ee could have 75 

| 9 
«© Offended me!“ er Mrs. Demure, 
Weg a ſmile : —* your ladyſhip never 


was more chiffken i in your life, if you ima- 
gine that the ſuppoſition offends me—though 
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I muſt acknowledge it ſurpriſes me a good 

There are people,” rejoined lady Blunt, 
« who are very much offended when they are 


. 


ſurpriſed.” | 

Mrs: Courtney joined us at that inſtant, and 
preſſed lady Blunt to a card-party, which put 
an end to the altercation. But I have ſome 
curioſity to know the circumſtances of the 
adventure to which Mr. Macdonald alluded— 
Your huſband undoubtedly knows the whole. 
le muſt be a fin gular kind of man, this friend 
of the colonel. —Pray, my dear, invite your 
huſband to tell you the particulars ; and at 
your convenience tranſmit them to me—the 
ſooner the better. What a long and circum-- 
ſtantial epiſtle this is IL hope your next will 
be in the ſame ſtyle. 

Lady Diana informs me that poor Mrs. 
Denham is ſtill in too feeble a ſtate of health 
to be left. Her eldeſt ſon has obtained a 
commiſſion in the army through her influ- | 


Y 2 
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erice. The young man is to join his regi- 

ment directly. The marchioneſs has ſet out 

for Bath. e | 
Farewell ! 


H. CLI ORD. 


I hope the Vienna nn will be the 
ſubject of your next. 


* 
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LETTER LVL. 
Mrs. Sommers to Miſs HoraTra CLirrorD. 


Mr EAR Ho RATIA. Aſhwood. 


to return till the following day. 1 ſpoke to 


him on the ſubject you deſired. He imme- 
diately took from his bureau a paper, which 
he ſaid was a narrative of that affair. I had 
previouſly been informed that he was at 
Rome when Mr. Mordaunt firſt formed an 


acquaintance with the Italian lady in queſ- 


tion. That gentleman was then only about 
twenty years of age. His graceful appear- 
ance and addreſs produced the ſame effect 
in Italy that they had previouſly done in 
France and Germany. He was very much 


diſtinguiſhed by the ladies. This one in par- 


ticular uſed all her art, and ſhe was miſtreſs 


of a great deal, to captivate him. She ſuc 


C3 


Warn I received your laſt letter, my huſ- 
band was going to a county- meeting, and not 
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deeded in ſuch a degree as to alarm all his 
friends, particularly my huſband, who was 
his greateſt intimate. She was graced with | 
a title, was of a majeſtic perſon, and beauti- 
ful. I have Beard, however, that, on certain 
occaſions, ſomething a little too maſculine ap- 
peared in the expreſſive features of her coun- 
tenance. She poſſeſſed many accompliſhments, 
and all the powers of ſeduction. Though ſhe - 
affected to be paſſionately enamoured of Mr. 
Mordaunt, yet the maintained a reſerve of 
behaviour with him, which it Was pretty 
generally believed ſhe had not always pre- 
ſerved with other men. She was involved 
in debt, | was five years older than Mr. Mor- 
daunt. Her aim was to entice him into mar- 
riage. She would have gained her point, had 
not my huſband, 'who is alſo older by two 
years than his friend, at the riſk of mortally 
| offending him, prevented. He ſucceeded in 
opening Mr. Mordaunt's eyes with regard to 


4 the character of the woman, and in convinc- 


| ing him of the folly of marrying a woman 
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who had nothing but beauty, and a few. 


ſhowy accompliſhments, to recommend her. 
But, even after my huſband was convinced of 
all this, he ſtill dreaded the lady's powers in 

ic of an interview. He ed on his 
off Fe intention. 1 he two friends pale 
with rapidity to Venice; from whence, after 
a ſhort ſtay, they proceeded to Vienna, where 
they intended to ſpend the ſummer. | 


But wy huſbandat that time having only the 


rank of captain an the army, and hearing that 
there, were ſome new levies to be made, and 
a chance of actual ſervice, returned ſuddenly 
to England, leaving Mr. Mordaunt at Vienna. 

This much of the ſtory, my dear Horatia, 
1 knew, before; the written narrative delivered 
to me by my huſband begins at this period. 
On giving it to me, he ſaid, „Having heard 
indiſtinctly of this affair, I wrote to Mordaunt 
for t the particulars; but whether it proceeded 
| from a diſlike to what ſo many people are 
1 4 


| 
nn 
| 
|| 
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fond of, Bandy being the hero of his -n 
tale, or from a natural impatience of temper, 
"which hurried him into new ſcenes where he 
expected new enjoyment, and deprived him 
of both leiſure and inclination to writing, I 
never received any thing but a few general 
expreſſions in his letters to me on the ſubject. 
The narrative I now give you,” my huſband 
continued, . was ſent to me by a friend of 
Mordaunt's and mine, who remained with 
him at Vienna after I left it, and had been 
informed of all the particulars. This adven- 
/ ture, with ſome others he has ſince met with, 
have given my friend an unlucky prejudice 
againſt marriage. Had he been as fortu- 
nate as I have been in female acquaintance,” 
added the colonel, he would at this moment 
be convinced that matrimony is the happieſt 
of all ſtates.” 

There, my dear Horatia, is a gallant huſ. 
band for you ! As ſoon as he left me I began 


= 


to copy the narrative, as follows: 
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(ls the Comteſlina was perſuaded that exp- 
tain Sommers had always oppoſed her views 
on his friend, and that it was through his 
influence that Mr., Mordaunt had quitted 
Rome ſo abruptly, ſhe no fooner heard of 
the captain's having returned to England, 


than ſhe determined on a journey to Vienna, 
in the view of regaining the hold ſhe for- 
merly had on the affections of Mr. Mordaunt. 
To this ſhe combined a plan of intimida- 
tion, in caſe: the other ſhould fail in accom- 
pliſhing her end. 
With theſe views ſhe * the journey 
from Rome to Vienna, accompanied by a 
tall, fierce-lookin g, Neapolitan officer, whom 
ſhe called her brother. 
Mir. Mordaunt was more ſurpriſed than | 
diſ pleaſed when he heard of her arrival. ; 
Though he was fully convinced that her 


oſtentatious tenderneſs was all art and diſ- 


. ſimulation, and, of courſe, he was in a great 
| meaſure cured of the affection and enthu-. 


fiaſtic admiration he had at one time enter- 
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tained, ſhe Kill intereſted him-to a confider- 
able; degree. dla 
When 3 e = da, pie 
' 8, pathetic, accent, of his abrupt departure 
tom Rome, the Rid, . that a ſew days after 
he dilappeared | her brother had arrived from 
Sicily: his ſcheme being to proceed to Ger- 
many, on purpoſe to improve in his profeſ- 
fion by viewing the diſcipline: of the German 
armies, he had perſuaded her to accompany 
him as far as Vienna, where ſhe. intended to 
remain while he ſhould viſit the Auſtrian and 
Pruſſian garriſons; and, on his return to Vi- 
: enna, her brother and ſhe pan to go back 
to Rome together. 
T he brother thanked Mr, Mordaunt, in the 
politeſt terms, for the attentions which, he 
underſtood, he had paid to his ſiſter at Rome; 
expreſſed a high admiration of the Engliſh 
nation, and great ſatisfaction in the thought 
of his ſiſter having ſo accompliſhed a cavalier 
to accompany her to the public places while 


ſhe remained at Vienna.“ 
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Mr. Mordaunt was not without ſuſpicion 
that there was ſome ſecret deſign under all 
this; but, as he found pleaſure in the lady's 
company, and was ſufficiently determined 
againſt her principal a he continued to 
viſit them. bal a1 

The lady — a8 Pac Be * 
more complying than ever. One evening, 
which Mr. Mordaunt paſſed with the brother 
and ſiſter, ſhe let fall, as if accidentally, that 
her brother was to aſſiſt at a review of ſome 
regiments of Hungarian cavalry, that was to 
| * place the following morning. Very 
| true,” ſaid the brother: . and 1 hope you will 

accompany me, added he, addreſſing Mor- 
daunt.; but it will be rather too early for 
my fiſter. 14 RY 

Mr. Mordaunt was juſt going to agree to 
the propoſal, when he felt his foot gently 
preſſed by that of the lady. 80 ftrong a 

hint could not be | miſunderſtood : he ſaid, 
A that he recollected a buſineſs which would 
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put it out of his mw to be at ths re- 

view 2 | F. g 
The next 475 he viſited the wy They 
were ſurpriſed by the brother, and another fe- 
rocious-looking fellow in an officer's uniform. 

The lady ſhrieked, and then exhibited a 
 kGinting-fit pretty naturally. | 
The ſtranger in the uniform Ladd; with 
| ſeeming emotion“ Alas! dener, your ſiſ- 
ter is dead. 

The Neapolitan' $ countenance, which be- 
fore expreſſed rage, now aſſumed the ap- 
pearance of deſpair. Mordaunt, collecting 

his preſence of mind, was attentive to all 


their movements. 

The lady, flowly opening * eyes, looked 
around with an air of amazement, as if ſhe. 
bad forgot What had paſſed. —* Where am 
I?” exclaimed: ſhe, in a folemn tragic voice. 
Good heavens! my deareſt brother, is it 
you! continued ſhe, with an affected look 5 


i wildneſs. 
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7 This being over-acted, convinced Mr. 
Mordaunt of * he had an.. from the 
beginning. | 
« Yes, wretched woman ! it is your bro- 
ther,” exclaimed the N eapolitan ; <« in what 
a ſituation have I found you ! Have you diſ- 
graced your noble family? have you ſullied the 
purity of your illuſtrious blood?” Then, ob- 
ſerving a ſmile on Mr. Mordaunt's countenance, 
he added, with a furious loox, What ! does 
your undoer ſmile at the ruin he has produced!” 

Mordaunt burſt into laughter. 

This kindled the Neapolitan's rage more 
fiercely. After a flouriſh of oaths, he ex- 
patiated on the crime of ſeducing a Woman. 

Mr. Mordaunt coolly ſaid—“ Seduction 
is certainly a crime, whether the ſeduced be 
man or woman.“ 

The Neapolitan, raiſing his voice, de- 
clared—* that his ſiſter's honour could noft 


be repaired otherwiſe than by marriage.” | 
Mordaunt replied—* that he had no ob- 
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bc to her repairing it chat way, or any 
other that would anſwer the end. 
IAI t is well, ſignor,“ faid the Neapolitan, 
in a gentle tone, being deceived by what 
Mordaunt had fad. ( could not doubt of 
your acting like a man of honour.” | 
„ Vou ſhall have lefs reaſon to doubt it 
now than ever,” reſumed Mordaunt. © You 
4 ſhall find that I am neither to be deceived 
| by an infamous conſpiracy, nor bullied by a 
couple of bravos. 


The Neapolitan looked at his companion, 
who ſeemed confounded at the reſolute be- 
haviour and words of Mordaunt. 


Perceiving the Neapolitan to.put his hand 

3 to the hilt of his ſword, Mordaunt, who, at 
the firſt alarm, had ſprung from the couch 
and ſeized his own ſword, which he held 
undrawn' in his hand, addreſſed the two men 
in theſe words :— If you intend aſſaſſina- 

tion, you may perhaps ſucceed ; but not be- 

fore 1 ſhall have had the ſatisfaction of killing 
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the firſt of you who makes the attempt; and 


I am convinced that my friends have intereſt 
enough to get the other broken on the 
wheel.“ 1 -61 1 3883 e 
- Having ſaid this, he moved to the door, 
and withdrew, without interruption, from 
the Itahans, who were overawed and con- 
founded to ſuch a degree, that they remained 
filent and motionleſs for ſome minutes after 
he had left the room. The woman was the 
firſt that recovered the uſe of her tongue, 
which ſhe employed, until ſhe was out of 
breath, in vain execrations, and in abuſe of 
her two companions, as poltroons, particularly 
the ſtranger in the uniform. This man was 
a Dalmatian, whom they had picked up at 
Venice, and whom they dropped at the fame 


city on their return to Rome. 


I afterwards met this very Dalmatian at 


Venice ; and, without much difficulty, pre- 
yailed on him to tell me all he knew of the 
ſtory ; without which, I ſhould not have 


— — — * 
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been acquainted with ſome of the particulars 
1 above enumerated. ] 
Aſter copying this long paper, you will not 
expect that I ſhould add much from myſelf : \ 
I cannot help, however, expreſſing a wiſh, 


my dear, that you may follow the coun- | 
ſel I gave at the end of my laſt.— Adieu] my 
deareſt Horatia ; believe me ever yours, 


% 
* 


JuLiET SOMMERS. 
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LETTER LVII. 


n. Counteſs of Dean to N 
GRINDILL, i. | 
| 3 | 


1 A more oroveked at this girl Clifford than 
ever. She behaved in the moſt inſolent man- 
ner poſſible at an aſſembly, ſince the laſt time 
I wrote. I fat by miſs Moyſton and her aunt : 
my ſon entered, —1 endeavoured to catch his 
eye, and draw him to them; but the moment 
he ſaw miſs Clifford, regardleſs of my beckon- 
ing, he made up to her. As I had reaſon to 
think ſhe was not'very much pleaſed with me 
at that time, L had ſome hopes that, from ſpite 
againſt me, ſhe would have behaved coldly at 
leaſt to him; but; on the contrary, "ſhe receiv- 
ed his aſſiduities with the moſt flattering com- 
placency : ſhe. ſeemed to attend to none of 
the young fellows who ſurrounded her but 
him, She certainly perceived me make f gns 
„„ | 
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t him to approach us. As often as he ſeem- 
4 dacht to . ſhe e herſelf with 


* » 


not quit her. She A nite enjoyed the gri- 
maces of the aunt, the mortified looks of miſs 
Moylton, and the rage which, I fear, was 
but too apparent in my countenance, You 
cannot conceive with what a triumphant air 
| the paſt us, as he led her to her carriage. Is 
L ever forgive her the look ſhe threw on me, 
I hope ſhe will immediately after marry my 
fon, and govern. him as ſhe pleaſes for life. 
It is clear that ſhe has conſulted her 8 
and the entire change of her conduct towards 
Deanport is in conſequence of the reſponſe of 
the Great Diana. From the hatred which 1 


ſhould hai more good nature than other wo- 
men. I conſider the Veſtal, therefore, as the 
n t dete-infult, u had af 
ch AI $3547. 2 
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on e to attempt to turn my ſon from 
. his preſent purſuit, eſpecillly as long as the 
object of it encourages the chace; but it 18 
not impoſſible to give it a termination very 
different from what the damſel herſelf, or her 
chaſte inſtructreſs, dreams of. In the mean 
time, I ſhall endeavour to cajole the Moyſtons, 
and keep them in as good humour as can. 
The very day after Miſs Clifford had en- 
joyed her triumph, though my breaſt was ſtill 
, glowing with reſentment, I met Deanport at 
breakfaſt. with a gay countenarice. - | 
' Iwiſhed to put him in good humour, which; 
by the way, is no eaſy taſk, particularly at 
breakfaſt. I don't know whether you have 
" obſerved it; but people who are naturally 
Hl-humoured ſhow it more at breakfaſt than 
at any other time. Beſides, he knew I had 
| ſome reaſon to be diſpleaſed with him; of 
courſe he looked rather ſulky at me. I took 
no. notice of that, /and proceeded to converſe 
in the moſt eaſy and cheerful ſtyle on indif- 
ferent ſubjects. When I ſaw that the gloom 


Z 2 


on his countenance. was diſperſed, —_** Apro- 
| pos!” ſaid 1, « you go on . in 
neren girl. 2 
e ſtared, and aſked, <« What girl 2 
2 Why, the Chford,” anſwered I. Every 
: body remarks that you have already turned her 
head, and may do with her what you pleaſe.” | 
Lord !” ſaid he, his eyes ſparkling with 
vanity, * what idle conjectures people make 
Miſs Clifford behaves to me only with com- 
mon politeneſs.” 125 
«« Nay, Deanport,. aid 10 446 have no 
deſign to. penetrate into what you; 28 a man | 
of honour, ought to keep ſecret ;- nor do I 
wich to be your confidant in ſuch affairs. I 
have no particular affection, it is true, for the 
girl, yet J am ſorry to ſee attentions paid to 
her which lead to her ruin; though, accord- 
ing to the unjuſt notions of the world of gal- 
lantry, they may add to your reputation. I 
Wich you no freſh laurels at ſuch expenſe. 
. I do not believe, ſaid he, kd that any 
thing of that nature is is ſuſpected. 288 
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What elſe, my dear Deanport,” faid I, 
© can be ſuſpected? Nobody thinks ſo mean. 
ly of you as to ſuſpe& you have any ſerious 
views on ſuch a girl; and you are blamed for 
perſeverin g in your attentions to her, -becauſs. 
it may prevent ſome man, more ſuitable to her 

rank, from paying his addreſſes to her. Vo 
are accuſed of acting the part of the boys f in 
che fable of the frogs: what was ſport to the 
former was death to the latter, The more 
reaſon there is, therefore, from the levity of 

this girl's character, and your reputation as a 
man of gallantry, to imagine that you may 
carry your point with her, I am the more ſo- 
licitous that'you ſhould give up the purſuit. 
You may depend upon it, my dear Deanport, 
that ſuch an inſtance of ſelf-denial would af- 
ford you more ſolid and permanent comfort 
than your ſucceſs can poſſibly do. But, if 
theſe reflections ſhould fail in deciding you 
entirely to abandon your deſigns on this girl, 
I hope a proper regard for your own. intereſt 
will induce you to ſuſpend them at leaſt. 

23 | 
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: Your attentions to miſs Clifford alatm miſs 


- Moyſton ; and, if continued, may provoke 


her to that degtee, that ſhe may throw her- 


| felf into the arms of lord Sordid, or ſome. 


ether ; for, depend upon it, ſhe may chooſe 


2 huſband from the whole unmarried peers of 


the realm. It will afford you endleſs re- 


morſe, ſhould a 


tranſient phantaſy, which 
will be over in a 45 months, preclude you 


from x the means of gratifying every wiſh of 


| your: heart during your whole life.“ 


It was evident, from the attention he 


f pail to this harangue, that fome part made 


a "ſtrong impreffion. He hinted, * that I 
was in an error with reſpect to miſs Clif- 


ford; that, notwithſtanding her natural vi- 


. vacity, he knew no woman whoſe” con- 


| verſation- and manner gave leſs encourage 


ment to my attempt of the nature I = al- 


mae 77 FH 


With a ſmile, e of lee and 
contempt, I faid ( 1 was extremely happy 


that he was of that way of thinking, becauſe 


MORDAUNT: 878 
it would prevent him from making any fuck 
| attempt, and of courſe from ever feeling the 
remorſe which would ultimately attend his 
being undereived . To this * made no an- 
der, and we ſeparated. 

If he was ever ſo hey Wan 
mony in his head, I am pretty certain that 1 
have ſhaken his purpoſe; Ile will now, at 
leaſt, make an eſſay to carry his point on 
eaſier terms. I confels I have no very ſari» 
guine hopes of his ſucces. The girl ſeems 
to have firmneſs as well as pride, and a com- 
fortable degree of reſpect for herſelf: all 
theſe are againſt my ſon. If ſhe had leſs 
ſenſe and ſpirit,” I ſhould have better hopes ; ; 
however, there is no knowing what may 
happen; any, woman may be caught napping. 
But if, from her own pride, and the admoni- 
tions of the chaſte Diana, ſhe ſhould be on 
Her guard, in that caſe, depend upon it, the 
young lady will give herſelf high airs of in- 
3 her purity, no doubt, will be 

2 4 
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wonderfully offended: 3 and ſhe may Sen to 
ay or do ſomethingithat will wound his lord- 
ſhip's vanity : and .1:ſhquld not be ſurpriſed, if, 
in his wrath againſt miſs. Clifford, he made 
propoſals of marriage to \ miſs Moyſton,—You 
{mule at the folly. of a man propoſing marriage 

to a woman about whom he is indifferent, on 

purpoſe toi vex the Woman he loves. Abſurd f 
as it ſeems, I have known more than one of 
the! wiſe: lords of the creation commit this 
very folly... And as m ſon conduct is as 48 
alten regulated by caprice as that of any of 
his brethreri, why; * Ichink him/ ſecure 
fromthe fame folly? - Nai 21s lol. 

But, ſhould it 3 otherwiſe in the 
preſent. inſtance, ſhould he bear the rebuff 
with patience,” ſtill ĩt will occaſion a a_tempo- 
muy breach, that will require time and the 
art of the chaſte Diana, to p,... 
But do you know, that, after having put 
5 this attempt into his head, 1 am / by no means 

| *elcar that T ought: to. wiſh him ſucceſs (and, 
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to my- knowledge; he has been ſucceſsful 
with women higher born than this Clifford)? 
For, though it would gratif my hatred 
againſt her preſent directreſs, as well as that! 
feel againſt the inſolent gipſy herſelf, to ſee 
her my ſon's miſtreſs, ſne might even Th 
retain too great aſcendency over him. 
ſhort, I am not abſolutely certain that 70 
might not perſuade him, after all, to make 
her his wife —What ſay you 8 
1 heartily wiſh that this couſin of yours 
would conclude the buſineſs one way or 
the other. If ympathiſe with you very fin- 
cerely. I know what horrible conſtraint it 
is to attend a dying relation, from whom one 
has expectations, during a tedious illneſs ; to 
be obliged to wear the moſt melancholy 
aſpect, to ſpeak in a {ympathiſing accent, tq 
raiſe his head, to ſmooth his pillow—Ab! 
how diſguſting ! 1 went through the whole 
nauſeous proceſs in the very flower of my 5 
youth, in the laſt illneſs of my l ; 
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and, after all, the ungrateful dotard left his 
whole fortune to my brother, _ never 
e him 4 "_ of ys b 


Farewell! bet. 
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P. 8. if had amoſt forgot to S n you, 
that 3 your old acquaintance, Mr. Townly, is 
a good deal with my' ſon at preſent. Town 
has long lived a painful life, to maintain the 
reputation of a. man of foes and Arad 
be profoundly! Killed i in * theory of hal 
lantry. As my ſon has been accuſtomed, 
from "his childhood, to conſider him i in that 
| view, and at the top of faſhion, what he 
faggeſts would have great weight with his 
| lordſhip. I do not chooſe to commit myſelf 
0 far a8 to iye 292 hint to N but 


you may. 


Send me your. notions, at e large, on all * 
have written. 5 | 


— 


* 


| MonDaret, +- 34% 
On reflection, I have reſolved on à com- 
plete alteration in my behaviour to miſs Clif. 
ford. I intend to make up to her with every 
appearance of eſteem; as much, if I am. able 
to aſſume it, as 1 feel of real reſentment, 
Do not you think this proper ? It will faci- 
litate the yiews of my ſon, put the nymph 
off her guard, and diſpoſe her to receive his 
advances with more indulgence, | 11807 
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Ic CANNOT deny myſelf the pleaſure of in- 
rming your ladyſhip that young lord Dean- 
port has of late ſnioten ſo much attention 
to my niece Horatia, that 1 am convinced 


he means to make her a propoſal of mar- 
riage. 

Independent of his rank and eu he is 
handſome, extremely polite, and was pretty 
8 generally allowed to have danced the ſecond 
beſt minuet at the laſt birth-day ball. He 
never ſpeaks in parliament, not being of a 
talkative diſpofition : beſides, I am told that 
all ſpeaking there is conſidered now as ſuper- 


fluous. His lordſhip has no great taſte for oh 


| politics—partly, I believe, becauſe it has of 
| late . the * taſte * the valger.. 2 
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There is a report that he is ſpeedily to be ap- 
pointed to an important office ; but whe- 
ther in the cabinet or houſehold is not cer- 
Vour ladyſhip muſt be ſenſible of the many 
advantages of ſuch a match to the dear girl in 
whoſe welfare I know you take ſo ſincere an 
intereſt ; but you will be ſurpriſed and con- 
cerned to hear, that, with all her underſtand- 
ing, ſhe herſelf ſeems to be leſs moved by 
thoſe advantages than her beſt friends could 
wiſh ; though of late, indeed, ſhe behaves 
with more reſpe& to the young nobleman 
than ſhe did at firſt :- but in a private conver- 
fation I had with her laſt night, ſhe betrayed 
ſo great a diſtegard of his endowments, and 
2 blindneſs to the other advantages of ſuch a 
connection, as diſtrefſes me extremely. Your 
ladyſhip knows that Horatia refuſed a man of 
ſtill greater fortune than his lordſhip when ſhe 
was abroad with her father. He was only a 
commoner, indeed, though rich enough to 
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| ur made three peers. But it was not on ac- 


count of his not being a peer that the refuſed. 


him. I have reaſon to believe it was merely | 


becauſe ſhe thought rather meanly of his un- 


derſtanding; though, in r. an ex- 
8 ceeding reſpectable man. 


As my dear brother never blamed his Fly 
ter for this, I ſhall not take on me to condemn 


ber: but this 1 muſt fay, that if ſeveral wo- 
men of my acquaintance, who are very com- 


fortably married, had poſſeſſed a particle of 


united to their preſent huſbands. So Horatia 


7 25 aught-yot to allow a prejudice! of this nature 


&© have. too much weight. 41. 
As your ladyſhip has more an with 


| . her than any body, I thought it right to ac- 


quaint you with what I conceive to be lord = 
Deanport's intention, that you may prevent 


ber ſrom falling into an error ſimilar to the 
former, if the former was an error; becauſe 


it would be more inexcuſable now, when ſhe 
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is of a riper age, and n pee ee | 
more wiſdom. _ 1 
I have not ſpoken on this ſubject to hy 
mm becauſe I cannot ſay that lord Dean- 
port has directly made a propofal of marriage 
to my niece; but I have a thouſand reaſons 
for believing that it is her fault, and not his. 
Thoſe reaſons I am not fond of ſtating cir- 
cumſtantially to my huſband, becauſe men in 


general do not fully comprehend ſuch mat- 


ters, and no man in particular leſs than Mr. 
Darnley, though, in moſt other things, he has 
a x very clear judgment. 
' I, am convinced, from your ladyſhip s ac- 
knowledged good: ſenſe, and from the friend - 
ſhip you have always ſhown my niece, that 
you will not delay to warn her againſt the 
folly and danger of keeping a perſon of lord 
' Deanport's rank long in ſuſpenſe, particularly 
as I have reaſon to believe that his mother 
- wiſhes him to court the rich miſs Moyſton, 
who, in conjunction with her ladyſhip, is 
doing all in her power to engage his affec- 
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tions.— The counteſs, I know, is reckoned | 


2 proud and deſigning woman; and, notwith- : 
ſtanding her polite behaviour in your pre- 
ſence, 1 dare ſay you are not ignorant of her 
real ſentiments reſpecting you. But, when 
Horatia is married, ſhe will certainly have 


more influence wih her huſband than the 
counteſs can be ſuppoſed to have; and ſhe 
will then, no doubt, be proud to live on a 
good footing with your ladyſhip. 1 


I am extremely glad to hear that Mrs. 
Denham is better. I beg you vm un 
my beſt compliments to her. 466k 
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Do you not think that Horatia would be 


uſing your ladyſhip and her other friends very 
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"Ill, if ſhe were to give lord Deanport, or any 
other man who may pay his addreſſes to her, 
a refufal, without informing them, and tak- 


4 + #4. Sh 


ing their advice. If that is your ladyſhip' 8 


opinion, I dare ſay you will think It right to 
expreſs it in your letter to her. 40 4D 1 
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to her on the ſubject. Indeed, I ſhould take 
no notice of it to her, though I were here- 
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A; the perſon you mention Sa not hitherto 


made any propoſal to our young friend, it 


would be improper for me to write or ſpeak 


after to be informed that he had actually made 
| propoſals, unleſs ſhe herſelf aſked my opinion 


or advice. From what 1 know of the cha- 
neter and diſpoſition of your niece, I am 
perſuaded that ſhe will not give her hand to 
oY any man, without informing Mr. Darnley and 
you, and endeavouring to obtain your appro- ? 


bation, This, I think, ought to ſatisfy all 


her relations and friends ; eſpecially, as ſhe 


really never has given any proof of caprice, 
or want of diſcernment, in her likings, or 
. As for the gratleman, . Waren | 


| NORDAUNT; | _- 
you allude, oben ſhe refuſed to marry bh | 
ſhe was only ſeventeen, the debaſing -taſtes 
5 which he has ſince diſplayed, and the wretch- 
ed figure he makes in life, ſhould- prevent 
' either, herſelf or her friends from re gretting 
her rejection of him. Aſſuredly, my dear 
madam, you have not been informed of his 
preſent ſtyle of life: and you have too much 
penetration not to have obſerved that the moſt 
affluent fortune would be no compenſation to 
a woman of Horatia's turn of mind, for hav- 
ing a ridiculous, an ignorant, or even a well⸗ 
meaning weak man, to her huſband. she 
neyer will marry, J am fully perſuaded, un- 
til the is aſked; by a man whom the highly 
- eſteems, independent of his fortune, his rank, 

| and his diſpoſition. She muſt have a man of 
N underſtanding g for her huſband, = 

You hint that I have reaſon to complain 
& lady Deanport s ſentiment of me. While 
ſhe refrains from i injurious actions I ſhall re- 
; oa indifferent about her ſentiments. 

f ever Horatia ſhould conſult me on the 
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Wein Tout moſt obedient, 


In anſwer to the queſtion in your poſteript, 
I think no young woman ought to give her 
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| the ſubject ol your letter, you. may tet: fa fa 
- tisfied that my advice ſhall be given without 
a ae that wo 8 1 r a- 


gainſt me. i 642 1 2 


Mrs. Pettit b EY but not fo well 4 


3 of leaving her. She has 


ſupported a ſevere and tediaus illneſs with re- 


fignation-and fortitude 3 and has given proofs 


of a moſt amiable, and, what is more, of 2 
Chriſtian, diſpoſition. She will have reaſon 


to fay, de ge for me that I have' bee 


17.7 


afflited,?** * 


: : | = 1 14 0 ' . 1 i, 


remain, aſia dear hh with kane 
7 en to Mr. Darnley, 


Pts 1 131" 


a { Ae 7/4 
— Humble fervant, 


| Diana F RANKLIN. 
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conſent. to a propoſal of marriage without 


conſulting: ber friends. But, if the is deter- 
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mined to refuſe the propoſal, he acts with 
delicacy to the man in concealing it; becauſe 
no man likes to have it known that he bas 


been rejected. She alſo acts with delicacy to 
her own relations; becauſe, though they ſhould 
think her objections frivolous, ſhe might feel 
them to be infurmountable. 
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4; ENTER warmly i into your ladyſhip's 8 1 


5 ment againſt mils Clifford. 


our having appeared in good humour 


the morning after the ſcene at the aſſembly 85 
was neceſſary for retaining your. influence 
with lord Deanport, and for giving weight 
to the inuendos you threw out. Had you 
ſeemed diſpleaſed, or permitted any upbraid- 


ing expreſſion to fall from you, on account 


of his attachment to miſs Clifford, the effect 


would have been to have made him pay his 


court to her more aſſiduouſſy than ever. 
Your ladyſhip muſt have obſerved that no- 


thing i is ſo apt to make ſome people : adhere 


to whatever whim they Wks into their head 


than oppoſing i it. Argument, however ſtrong, 
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| inſtead of convincing, W and, even 
when convinced that the meaſure they are 
inclined to is pernicious, the pleaſure of 
crofling the diſapprovers, though they may 
be their beſt friends, overcomes, in the 
minds of people of this character, every 
conſideration of decorum, or even of in- 
tereſt, But why do I mention this to your 
ladyſhip, who underſtands character ſo well; 
and who, I am ſure, will never be ſo much 
off your guard as, from heat or want of tem- 
per, to provoke a perſon it is ſo much your 
Intereſt to manage? The motive to which 
vou imputed all his attentions, and the hints 
that they would be ſucceſsful, flattered his 
vanity without ſhowing diſapprobation of his 
taſte, and will, probably, ſtimulate him to 
what he might not otherwiſe have had har- 
dihood ſufficient to undertake. Notwith- 
ſtanding the cautions in my laſt againſt any 
rough attack on the lady's character, the in- 
genious manner in which you conducted it, I 


3 will anſwer one or the other of the | 
2A4 


making her peculiarly odious to him. Pane- 


puepoſs vo RY 1 2 approve of 


your abſtaining, on that -occafion, from all 


praiſes of the lady's wit or under ſtanding,” be- 
cauſe they might have given him a ſuſpicion 


of your having a perſonal malignity againſt 
the. girl, and of having dome private view in 


gyricks of that inſidious natute may be found 
expedient on ſome future 'occafion however; 


and, I am convinced, will not fail of the in- 
tended effect. The diſoernment with which 


you have perceived, and the ſagacity with 


| which you intend to repair the ſmall miſtake 

you committed in ſhowing reſentment againſt 
miſs Clifford, is moſt admirable. L have not 
che leaſt doubt that your former behaviour 
has piqued che damſel, and chat ſhe has 
given herſelf the airs you mention, merely to 
er you, and in arrange for your preferring 


miſs Clifford's eee ſon pro- 
ceeds from her being more ſtruck than for- 


merly with his lordſhip's appearance, or from 
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n or caprice, i it is laudable in your 
ladyſhip to render the circumſtance! ſubibr- 
vient to.ygur own views, which are thoſe of 


a prudent mother, anxious for the permanont 


happineſs of her ſon... 85 
Miſs Moyſton and miſs Clifford are _— 
ferent in character as in appearance; yet the 
difference in one material part of their cha- 
racter, very probably, has depended, in 2 
great meaſure, on the difference in their ap- 
pearance. A large proportion of prudes are 
to be found among women decidedly ugly; 
whereas, in general, the handſome,. or; which 


| forms a greater number, thoſe who think 


themſelves {o, have a tendency to coqustry. 
Wie might expect it would be ſo, even 


though we had not obſerved that the truth f 


| the remark. is confirmed by experience. The 
_ conſciouſneſs of beauty naturally inſpires gay- 
- ity, and a deſire of exciting admiration by a 
diſplay of perſonal charms. The conſciouſ- 
neſs of a total want of perſonal charms is apt 
to inſpire diſcontent, envy, and cenſoxiouſ- 
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nes. From this may have/ſprung that mo- 


| oy money; a paſſion « of which his lordſhip has | 


\ 
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 roleneſs and prudery which is remarked'in 
' miſs Moyſton ;; as well as the gaiety, verſa 
tility, and occaſional coquetry, of miſs Clif- 
 ford's behaviour. But, though different in 
thoſe reſpects, each of thoſe ladies is poſſeſſed 
of attractions for a young nobleman like lord 
Deanport. What alone is defirable in the 
one, unqueſtionably, is her fortune, which 
cannot be obtained otherwiſe than by mar- 
riage; but what attracts him in the other 
may be enjoyed without that degrading 
ceremony. I wiſh him ſucceſs in both. 
But if he is to fail in one of his objects, | 
it bad better be in that to which he is 
prompted by a tranſient inclination, than 'in 
the other, which i is founded in a paſſion for 


already given indications, and * r 
0 . ſtrengthens with; age. r 
Fuoour ladyſhip, with admirable penetra- 

tion into the ſecret ſources of human con- 
duct, expreſſes a fear that the prides you ob- 
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ſerve in miſs Clifford's character will es 
ande againſt his lordſhip's attempts; but 
what I imagine will contribute to the ſame 
effect, is that ſpecies of pride which belongs 
to his own character, which is too viſible in 
his manner, and hurts the ſelf-love of others. 
There is a certain loftineſs in his addreſs, even 
to women, which gives the impreſſion that 
he is prepoſſeſſed with the notion that his 
notice does them honour. There is reaſon to 
dread that this will be a bar to his ſucceſs 
"with miſs Clifford, who, with leſs ſtatelineſs, 
has the preſumption; I ſuſpect, of being as 
proud as his lordſhip. It may, however, 
have the effect which your ladyſhip alſo fore- 
ſees, of making her repulſe him with an ar- 
-rogance/ which will convert his love into 
-hatred;” There is no knowing how. it may 
affect her. No experience of your charming 
ſex, my dear lady Deanport, can enable one 
to decide how any individual woman will act, 
on particular emergencies; as no experience 
of ours can make it certain how any indi- 


1364 | \ 6ndavar,” 
vidual man, who is under the influence of 
? love,: will. be affected by the ſcorn or caprice 
of the woman he loves. 

"Your ladyſhip juſtly remarks, Ihe any 
woman may be caught napping ; but it is alſo 
true, that ſome women have a greater diſpo- 
ſition to be drowſy than others: and thoſe 
who are endowed with that pride, which you 
ſuſpect to belong to the character of my 

Clifford, are the moſt wakeful. - _ . 

Ion I do not much dread a danger, which 

| you ſeem to apprehend might be the conſe- 

quence of his victory; namely, that, after 
being his miſtreſs, ſhe might perſuade him 
to make her his wife, and retain an aſcen- 
diency over him that would annihilate all 
your ladyſhip's influence. ] beg leave to re- 

; mind you of what you have often com- 
plained, in your ſon's diſpoſition, that, though 
£ager to obtain whatever ſtrikes his fancy, 

and miſerable if he miſſes it, yet, when ob- 

tained, and in his poſſeſſion, it directly be- i 

Zins to lole its charms, and ſoon becomes in- 
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Gipid. vou may reſt aſſured that this verſa- 
tility is never more ſudden than in the con- 
nection of men of that diſpoſition with wo- 
en. Favours are ſaid, to be the food of 
love; yet, in my opinion, it often dies of that 
aliment. But I imagine that, on this. occa- 
ſion, your ladyſhip confounds the conduct of 
ſuch men in their youth with what is often 
their fate in the decline of life. If at that 
period they chance to be bachelors, they are 
apt to be the ſlaves of mercenary miſtreſles, 
who rule them with a rod of iron. In youth 
they are ever in ſearch of variety; in age they 
are governed by habit.—1 confeſs, that if -- 
lord Deanport was verging towards old age, 
or if his conſtitution was ſo broken by ex- 
ceſſes, that he had anticipated its imbecillities, 
I ſhould have the fame apprehenſions with 
your ladyſhip, and think it probahle that any | 
woman who could accommodate herſelf to | 
his caprices, and bear occaſional fits of ill- 
| uſage, would have the management of him, 
and finally prevail on him to marry her: but 
from a woman of miſs Clifford's character 
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366 | 
nothing of that kind is to be dreaded, eicher 
in his pteſent ſtate of health, or! in that above 
ſuppoſed; becauſe, in the firſt caſe, ſhe would 

ſoon loſe all hold of kim from his natural 
fickleneſs, and, in the ſecond, ſhe would 
not bear to live with ne even wete lie to 

eee et mor od. 

Vou will obſerve, that 107 belt hams: are 
founded on this damſel's giving herſelf ſuch 
airs as will wound his lordſhip's vanity, and 
occaſion, at leaſt, a temporary breach between 
them, which your” Wwe” wy then render 
"MOINS? n n! | 
I have the pleaſure to inbarch 5 you j 5 aps 
pegrances in this quarter of the world are 
more favourable than ever; and J am in full 
hope that this tedious bufineſs f is very near a 
coneluſion: after which, you may depend on 
my abridging all ceremonies here, that I may 

have the happineſs of waiting on your * 
0p as ſoon as poſſible. | 
I remain, 
"Your Faithful and obedient ſervant, 

J. GRINDILL, 


, 
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P. S. 1 dall write to Towly by this 
very poſt, in the ſtyle your ladyſhip wiſhes :— 
it may be of ſervice. He is wonderfully 
flattered by being thought an adept in the 
ſcience of gallantry. He will boaſt to my 
lord of his own ſucceſſes; and perhaps ſti- 
mulate him to an attempt, which, whatever 
— muſt wum, your 
rin. „ 
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= ... ity thee Townly, have; throagh life, 
 fictificed What is called bufinefs, and every 
other object, to the purſuit of pleaſure; and 
no man alive is ſuppoſed to have been more 
. acceſsful i in the chace.—However ambitious 


I may have been to imitate you, I am, at pre- 


ſent, as you may have learned from lord 


Deanport, reduced to the neceſſity of ſacri- 
fieing the pleaſure of being with thoſe I love 
in town to the painful occupation of attend- 
ing a dying relation in Wales. E 

It is to be hoped that my penance e 
near a cloſe. In the mean time, I am going 
to write to you confidentially on a ſubject, in 
which,” from your friendſhip to the earl of 
Deanport, Lam perſuaded, you will feel your- 
ſelf as much intereſted as I am. 
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The relations uf that young nobleman, as 1 
am informed, are extremely unkaſy on account 
of his attachment to u miſo Clifford of Nor- 
thumberland. How, indeed, can they be 
otherwiſe, confidering the number of young 
men of rank and fortune who have thrown 
themſelves away of lata on girls who have nei- 
ther; in ſome inſtances; nottyen beauty or, at 
| leaſt, not more than may be purchaſed for a few 
guineas. The gitl, I underſtand, is artful, and 
is uſing every means i in her power to draw his 
1 into a marriage: —nothing can be 
more equitable, therefore, can to make her 
; the dupe of her own artifices. And who is ſp | 
able to inſtruct him how to clude the ſnares 
laid for him, or to entrap the enſnarer, as 
yourſelf? Who can boaſt more knowledge of 
the world ? Who has applicd his talents more 
ſucceſsfully to that half of it which it is moſt + 
pleaſant to ſtudy, and moſt difficult to under- 
ſtand? Though I could not help partaking 
of the uneaſineſs which the young lord's rela- 
tions feel on the preſent occaſion, yet, on my 
vol. 11. 22 
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Wd - — 
part, it hab boeh a good deal Aeviltad) Unce 
I was informed chat ere o much with 
is ſordſhip bf late I have no ddubt of your - 
| having/ſuMeictt" influence] to prevail on him 
either to renbunce his preſent purſuit altoge» 
ther, or to attempt bringing it to an ũſſue 
Seel wile ee 
A who have dran hum inte it expect. - 
„ hope ſoon to hehr of the good ieffects of | 
your ſage advice; add remain, d esa 
viel vun on * 1211 1 1 12949 gnily © 
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I wavy Kiki thanks to return' Ts my dear. 
«ft Juliet] for tte edle 960 t60k 1 in gratify- 


ing my alle cufföftty t&khoW the particulars 


of Mie. Victadunks adventure. — 
begattls [o intimiite'a fflend of your hurfbänd 
Mult” intereſt me 1H föme degree + bot iT 
a tete tit My requeſt would have Mb. 
Jectecr yu to the talk of copying ſo 16H 152 


Hittative! J. Perhapb, fould not Have made ir, 


though the eircumſtances dre in thetmſelves 
Itereſting-. What a ſlioeking 0 creature, with 


all Her beauty, miſt that Italian woman be! 


What an horrid idea, to endeàvour to terrify a 


man into watts Hut ĩt appears thit Mr. 


Mordaunt is Hot à mai to be terriſied. Dom t | 
you flink there is formthitig" very n in 
2 that gentlemän's character “7“!??P 
S152 
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fflections with thoſe you ſuggeſt, on what ſhe 
ſaid of lady Deanport, occurred to myſelf; 
and therefore I would have laid little ſtreſs on 
her teſtimony if it had not been confirmed 
by that of others, of whoſe candour I had a 
better opinion. n | _ 
I. ſtronghy ſue hot: the i is „ad of de- 
traction, and that there is little reality in the 
er eee pd of ee 
I believe I formerly informed you, that I 
bad remarked that ſhe was apt to. betray ill 
humour as often as Mr. Mordaunt's name was 
mentioned. — don t know what tempted me, 
this very morning, to aſk her if the was much 
acquainted with that gentleman, She replied, 
with peculiar acrimony of voice and-counte- 
— heroes 
acquainted with ſuch a profligate. 
Though I had ſome 8 to 2 
on what her opinion was founded, I was dif- 
© couraged by her manner of receiving the firſt 
from putting another queſtion. Beſides, 1 
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ed the character ſhe gave him, he would not 
have been the choſen friend of colonel Som- 
My aunt, however, is delighted with the 
refined and noble ſentiments of which Mrs. 
Demure makes a frequent diſplay—though 
ſhe could not help being ſomewhat ſhocked at 
what occurred yeſterday. Mrs. Demute hap- 
pening to call as my aunt and I were ſtepping 
into the coach to go to Kenſington-gardens, - 
ſhe went with us. After walking for ſome 
with high eſteem of a nobleman lately de- 
ceaſed; She enumerated RET of his e 


qualities— y 
«© What Talmired above „ in your Heal 


faid Mrs. as thn er theatrical air, 
*« "was, that , q a 
He had a tear for pity, and a hand 
” 2B $ 
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- She» had'-no'ſooner pronounced this, than 

a pale emaciated| man, wo had, perhaps, 
heard her, preſented himſelf at the open fide 
of the box, and implored her charit . 
What made her loſe her temper I cannot 
imagine; for nothing in the poor man's ap- 

; Pearanee and manner was calculated to ex 
cite any ſentiment but that of compaſſion. 
Mrs. Demure, however: turned on him with 

anger, called him an idle intruding vagabond, 
and added, ( that ſhe thanked God ſhe knew 
how to beſtow her money better than on lazy 

fellows like him! — The man bowed with a 
lock of reſignation, and, without owt 
cher reply, withdraw. 

bers. Demure then reſumed her . 

on the deceaſed nobleman, which ſhe con- 
cluded by ſaying, with a plaintive tone of 

Voice, * ſhe was much afraid that few men 

alive could be compared to him for — 
5 henevolence: of heart. 


My aunt ſtepped. fora minute out of the 
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box. I afterwards diſcovered that it was to 
ſend her footman with a guinea to the poor 
man. We 08 rn 10 27 1120 14 * 
I wiſhed to have had ſome. diſcourſe this 

morning with my aunt on Mrs. Demure's 
conduct on that occaſion : ſhe only ſaid « ſhe 
was perſuaded that her friend had miſtaken the 
poor man's character,” and then changed the 
ſubject, which is her conſtant practice, when 
ſhe has nothing advantageous to ſay of the 
perſon ſpoken of. 204. 

I wich, however, my aunt. may not * 
more miſtaken in Mrs. Demure's character 
than that lady was in the man's. — What 
could be; a ſurer indication of character than 
what I have juſt related, —At the very, inſtant, 

when ſhe ſeemed. enraptured with ſentiments 
of benevolence, an occaſion preſents itſelf for 
putting them in practice: ſhe not only chrinks 
from it, but is enraged at the miſerable ob- 
ject who furniſhed her with the opportunity 
* nen (ge deſirous of. 


dd - N 21 * 2 


For the ſake of ſome people of my ac- 


derived from your- believing me to be poſſeſſ- 
ed of qualities I have not, it would abate in 


- 
37 ' 
o * 


quaintance, I ſhould; be ſorry to think that 


all whom I have obſerved to be fond of ex- 


prefling heroic and dilintereſted ſentiments 


| are deficient in the practice of benevolence ; 
bot I acknowledge that I am a little ſuſpi- 


cious of thoſe who are profuſe of ſuch de- 


openly braving the counteſs of Deanport 


ſhould expoſe me to her vengeance, are wor- 
that forgy, ing mildneſs of diſpoſition which 
I have long admired in you, my ſweet friend, 
without always being able to imitate it. In 
the preſent inſtance, however, I have follow- 
ed your counſel. I have——No ; let me 


| Hot try to deceive you in the moſt trifling 


to my friend. let her regard me juſt as I am. 
Fl thought any part of your affection was 


7 . 
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fome degree the pleaſure I have in reflecting 
en your friendſhip, I ſhould fay, It is not me 

that Juliet loves and eſteems, it is a better 
woman. In aſſerting a truth, I was on the 
point of leading you to believe a falſehood: it 
' true that I have done exactly what you ad- 
viſed ; but it was not in compliance with 
your advice, as I was leading you to believe, 
for I had begun to do. ſo for other reaſons, 

before I received. your letter. 
| | Taccompanied my aunt, a few nights i 
to the ambaſſadreſs's. Lady Deanport was 
there. You will naturally believe, that all I 
wiſhed was, that ſhe might take no notice 
of me. You cannot conceive my ſurpriſe, 
when, after addreſſing Mrs. Darnley in the 
uſual terms of politeneſs, ſhe ſpoke to me in 
the moſt obliging manner. I anſwered her at 
firſt a little drily ; but ſhe continued with 
ſuch an eaſy air, and in ſo affable a ſtyle, 
that it was impoſſible for me to preſerve the 
coldneſs I had aſſumed. You know, my dear, 
that, however ſtrong my reſentment may be, 
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it never could reſiſt the firſt — 
pentance in the perſen who had raiſed it. The 
counteſs ſpoke in ſo conciliating a tone; that 
I really thought'ſhe was ſenſible ſhe had be- 
haved to me improperly, and was ſolicitous 
that I ſhould forget it. She inquired when 

Thad heard from my friend lady Diana. This 
was near rekindling my reſentment. It brought 
what Mrs. Demure had told me back to my 
recollection; but, before I had time to give 
any anfiver, ſhe added ſo many obliging ex- 
, preflions-concerning lady Piana, that I be- 

gan to think Mrs. Demure's repreſentations 
muſt have been founded on miſtake: my 
coldnefs diſſolved, and I met her ladyſhip's 

advances, not only with a conciliating coun- 
tenance, but with: real good- will. My lord 
joined us while we were converſing in this 
| cordial manner. a He ſeemed delighted to 

find his mother and me on ſuch. terms. My 
behaviour to him was more frank than ãt had 
ever been; more ſo even than his to me; 
for when he attempts to be frank he hag the 
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| air of conileſcending : befides, it is difficult 
to keep up a — 


what one is to ſay depends upon what W 


laſt faid ; but he is exceedingly apt —_ a 


ſimper for an anſwer; and then, if one has not 


the talent of lady Voluble, whoſe diſcourſe 
admits no commas, colons, nor ſtops af any 
kind, one muſt, of courſe be a little at a 1oſs z 


for far am I from being able to interptet the 


meaning of all his ſimpets or ſmiles, if you 


| pleaſe; that I ſometimes cannot decide he- 


CH 


ther the moſt .. them n ves 


_ a t% | 
Or 1 LAKE 1 43 +4 1511 7 * E Da 4214. n 211 | 


Wich regard to your bist that L&hguld 


give him an unequivocal anſwer, you may 


depend upon it he ſhall have it; but he muſt 
firſt put the quaſtion; which he has never 


71 yet done and which, now that my reſent- 
ment againſt lady Deanport is diſſipated; 1 
ſiucerely hope he never intends to do- 


* 
17 
* 2110 


| T-am, hetter, pleaſed, to: be on a good foot- 
ing than a bad with lady Deanport; and 1 
feel ſome ſenſe of obligation to her ſan for 


/ 
| 
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the civilities he Grows to mes but I do not with 
to be connected with either by any other link 
than that of general acquaintance. What 
gives me uncaſineſs, and really mortifies me 
a good deal, is to perceive that my aunt 
Darnley is mightily elated by the attentions 
of this noble peer. My aunt, you know, is one 
— eee 
Ggure as a peeteſs; my partiality to myſelf, you. 
may ſuppoſe, inclines me to the fame opinion. 
. She ardently wiſhes that I may marry a peer. 
Perhaps I wiſh the fame, though not ſo ardent- 
y. She would prefer a duke, but would be 
or my accepting of an earl, if he ſhould make 
the offer at preſent,-—becaulſe delays are dan- 
| gerous. Unfortunately, not ſo much as a | 
baron has, as yet, had that complaiſance ; and _ 
the noble earl, on whom her hopes are now 
fixed, is not to my taſte. In caſe he really . 
bas che intention, neee 4 he 
| = an iſagrgeable 
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ſcene between my aunt and me on that ac- 
count, were it not for my uncle, who, with 
equal benevolence, is of a different charac- 
ter, and, I am certain, would approve of my 
preferring a commoner, with a moderate for- 
tune, to a peer with the moſt opulent, pro- 

x T eſteemed the former moſt. I do not 


that=But T am interrupted. In my next 1 
ſhall give you a pretty diſtin notion of what 
fort of a mani my uncle is. Farewell! 


* 
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Warn Ih imtebrupted, U Vwas going to 
tell Fou, my dear Juliet, that Mr. Darnley 
lis at man whom few: things 1 can much 
elatet or depre fs höoſe B and jugtinent 
are fell coomtholed: Be has ttaken Fortane's 
buffets and rewards with equal thanks. He 
ems to Have been formed by Nature for a 
Stoic philoſopher. No conſideration will 
make him deviate” from what he thinks the 
line of integrity. In other matters he -is 
Fielding 8 to the humours of others, parti- 
cularly to thoſe of my aunt. 

At her' ſolicitation, he lives eight months 
every year in town, and only four at his 
eſtate i in Oxfordſhire. He ſaid nothing could 
be more reaſonable; becauſe, though his li- 


— 


brary:was-inchis coulttty=houſe;lyet;hert6uld 
have the uſe of any book he pleaſed while 
he was at London g Whereas, His wife could 
not have aſſemblies and opetasg and plays, 
which were to her hat books vrere to him, 
in the dame perfaction ini the country as in 
London. « He had, originally, a very good 
eſtateg which lie has not * nor 
ever had a wiſſito augm ent. 
He was forty years of oat 
mas who. was about: ten years\younger. 
He once told mie“ That he had been, in 
ſome: degree, attracted by her beauty, more 
by her cheerful and accommodating temper, 
and moſt of all by his friendſhip for my fa- 
ther and mother! I was more ambitious to 
be connected with them,“ added he, „ than 
with any duke or ducheſs in England. I cer- 
tainly love ycu for your own ſake, my dear 
Horatia; but, I believe, in my conſcience, 
ſtill more for theirs: Vou will be a good 
woman indeed, my dear, if you thould ever 
be thought n to Ou mother.” 


© | grief=—pleaſant like the ſhower of ſpring, when 
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abe ass he uttered this with fervour, his 
eyes vrere dry: that was not the caſe with 
mine.. I did, not mean, ' refumed he, to 
diſtreſs you, but to give you pleaſure. Is it 
not an honour, and ought it not to afford you 
pleaſure, to be the: offspring of two of the 
worthieſt people in England? We ſee peo- 
ple proud of their birth and titles, even when 
thoſe titles were obtained without merit; but 
you, my dear, have a legitimate claim to the 
pride of birth. Vou muſt, however, always 
keep in your mind, that if the daughter of 
ſuch a father and mother as you can boaſt has 
only an ordinary ſhare of 0-46 AR 
thought to have depenerated.” 
I cannot deſcribe how I was | alſefted by 

this diſcourſe of Mr. Darnley. In ſpite of 
he ſadneſs which the recollection of the loſs 
of my parents always occafions, to hear 
them praiſed was delightful, it was the j Joy of 


it ſoftens the branches of the dad, and the me 


| leaf lifts its green hend“. 
* Offian, 
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I will conclude this rambling letter with 
an anecdote at once characteriſtic of both my 
uncle and aunt. She, you know, my dear, 
is of a very hoſpitable diſpoſition ; ſhe loves 
to give frequent entertainments, and is pe- 
culiarly gratified by having people of rank at 
her table. But, though ſhe annually exhauſts: 


the ſum which he, with more regard to her- 


taſte than his own, moſt liberally allows for 
houſehold expenſes, yet ſhe endeavours not 
to exceed it. A perſon who poſſeſſed a con- 
 fiderable annuity from my uncle died lately. 
My aunt, willing to add a little more ſplen- 
dor to-their preſent eſtabliſhment, .before ſhe 
would make the propoſal, obſerved to my: 
uncle, one day at breakfaſt, that this annuity 
made ſuch an augmentation of their income, 
as would enable him, without inconveniency, 
to inercaſe their expenſes, unleſs he choſe 
rather to lay it up. 


I have. no intention to * it up, my 
dear,” ſaid he. 
VOL, II. 20 
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—_ MORDAUNT. 
« Indeed,” replied the, «I ſhould think 
A worth while. 2 . TRIES RY 7 (4) 


am glad you are of my opinion, my 
dear; and ſhall now inform you, that F have 


deſtined. one half of that annuity to the main- 
tenance and education of the orphan children 


of our late curate in the country, and the other 


half to that diſtant relation of yours who was 


ftruck with the palſy ; unleſs, continued he, 


* you have thought of ſome more uſeful way 


of employing it.” 


A very deep bluſh ſpread over. my aunt” g 


1 RR ſhe threw her eyes on the 
ground; and, after a pauſe, ſhe faid—* In- 
| decd, my dear, I can think of no way of | 

beſtowing it that is half ſo good: I ſhould 


now. be extremely ſorry to ſee it employed 


otherwiſe. But, alas! few in the world have 
| ſo much generous reflection and benevolence 


: AS you.“ | 


„ That remark is by much too ſevere 


on. the world, my dear,” ſaid my uncle; 


— 


— 
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* but, as we are of one mind reſpecting the 
diſpoſal of the annuity, I ſhall go and give 
directions accordingly.” ; 

You ſee, my dear Juliet, that I endeavour 
to repay. you, in quantity at leaſt, for the 
narrative you ſent me. 1 ſuppoſe you will 
| ſoon have a viſit from the hero of that tale. 
The marchioneſs's friends at Richmond will 
on no account part with her. I am con- 
vineed they will not be able to keep her an 
hour however, after ſhe hears of lady Diana's 

arrival in London. | 
| Adieu my deareſt Juliet. 


H. Ss 
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LETTER LXIV. 


Die "SE 1 n to Colonel 
Souxuzks. 


DAR 8 5 Wincheſter . 


F en, and J ſet out from London for 
Hampſhireithis morning. We were detained 
here by ſome buſineſs 1 had with a een 
whom I found waiting for me at the inn. 
Travers is gone to bed. As I do not find 
myſelf ſo diſpoſed, I will recount a little in- 
cident that occurred on the road, and which 
has never been entirely out of my thoughts 

fince. For aught I know it is that, and 
that only, which keeps off all diſpoſition 
to ſleep: my account of it will perhaps have 
_ a contrary effect on you. 

We rode on horſeback the two firſt poſts; 
and, as the weather Was fine, ſometimes de- 
viated, on purpoſe to have a more command- 
ing view of the country. The real view of 
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fine landſcapes is as pleaſing as moſt verbal 
deſcriptions of them are fatiguing. 

As we returned to the road, after 'one of 
theſe ſhort excurſions, we obſerved a poſt- 
chaiſe, with a woman, ſomething in the ſtyle 
of a lady's maid in it, before the door of 
a cottage. Juſt as we came up, a lady 
came out of the cottage, ſtepped into the 
chaiſe, the door of which her footman ſhut, 
mounted his . and defired the poſtillion 
to drive on. 

I had two views of this lady's face—one 
as ſhe went from the cottage· door to the 
chaiſe ; the other after ſhe was in it, when 
ſhe put her head a moment from the window, 
looking at Travers and me. 

In the courſe of my life I never beheld 

ſo charming a countenance. Nothing could 

equal the lovelineſs of her face, except the 

elegance and ſymmetry of her perſon. I 

never was fo forcibly ſtruck with the light- 

ning of mere perſonal beauty : but it was not 
20 3 
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; merely perſonal, for, in che tea ſhort views 


I had, I could perceive that 
Her eyes ſhot ſenſe, distinct and clear 
| As any muten tongue could ſpeak *." 


| © An Phobi trat an Nywpharum fanguinis una 
faid Travers, as he followed the chaiſe with 
his eyes; then, turning to a young fellow, in 
a a failor's dreſs, who ſtood near the door of 
the cottage—** I'll give you a hilling, my 
ef lad,” faid ber” if you'll tell me who the 
lady is who went laſt into the chaiſe PL 
I would give half a crown H to 


155 know who ſhe is, anſwered the ſailor. 


41 honour your generoſity as well as your 
taſte, my honeſt fellow,” cried Travers ; . 
«and you'll oblige me by accepting this 
half-guinea, to drink the woman's * you 


"ee ſo much,” 
Thank your horiour,” replied the ſailor. 


a All the information I can give you con- 
cerning the lady who has juſt ſet ſail is, that 
I am ſure ſhe is an Engliſh woman.“ 

3 4 Prior, © | 
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How can you be ſure even of that? 
ſaid Travers. | 
«« Becauſe all your foreign women, were 
they ever ſo handſome, have ſomething of an 
outlandiſh look, which this lady has not, re- 
plied the ſailor. 
| * You have ſeen a great many foreign wo- 
n, perhaps,” reſumed Travers. Bad 
L have failed round the world,” anſwer- 
ed he. F | 
„ You muſt, Zhen, have had great oppor- 
tunities. — And, pray; where did you ſec 
the handſomeſt? 

«© Why, pleaſe your honour, taking them 
all in all,” rejoined the ſailor, 1 do not 
know but the handſomeſt women I ever ſaw, 
that is to ſay, out of England, was during a 
voyage up the Mediterranean, where I chanc- 
ed to get a glimpſe of ſome Greek girls be- 
longing to an old Turk.“ 

% To an old Turk?“ faid Travers. 

« Yes, very old, pleaſe your honour. One 

might have thought he had no more uſe for 
2C 4 
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many girls than a dog has for a fide- pocket, 

as the ſaying is. But the ſight I had of them 

| had like to have coſt me very dear. 

- * Thoſe Greek girls came neareſt in beauty 
to the lady who is . gone, Wa- W ſaid 

Travers. 

; No, pleaſe your Weber Noll Smith, of 
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8 es comes neareſt in the article of 


lace, which is all I can ſpeak to in W of 
Nell.“ 5 
A Vou think, then, * Nell smith "5 
7 felf is not. quite ſo handſome as that lady?” 
ES | cannot in conſcience fay ſhe is, re- 
plied the flor ; * thou gh, for my own part, 
I. would prefer Nell, for old acqmintnce 


wx. lake,” : 


* There i 1s encouragement to matriniony,” 
cxclamed Trayers, addreſſing 3 "hy 0 
"0 Let us ſtep into the cornge,” aid I, 

diſimounting. Ie 
Travers did the Game ; and having wc 
_ the failor to deliver his compliments to Nell 


smith, he followed nic, 
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Me found a woman ſuckling an infant; and 
two girls, one about eight years old, and the 
other about three, coarſely but neatly dreſſed. 
On inquiring of the woman who the lady 
was, ſhe anſwered, * * The lady 
is an angel!” | 
This much I 5 beine But I [with 
to know her name, and the family ſhe be- 
longs to, faid I, ſlipping a guinea; into 
her hand. 
« Tt is not in my power, fir, to ſatisfy you 
in any of thoſe matters,” replied the poor 
woman, offering me the guinea back again; 
which having refuſed to take, I faid, «It 
ſeems a little particular that you ſhould not 
know the name of a lady who viſits you.” _ 
She then informed me © that her huſband | 
was a labouring man, who worked at a place 
adout a mile from the cottage ; that, ſome 
weeks ago, ſhe had occaſion to ſend her eldeſt 
daughter to him three hours before the uſual | 
time of his return home; that the youngeſt | 
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falling a crying to be allowed to accompany 
her ſiſter, and the weather being fair, the had 

| conſented ; but when the children arrived at 

te place where he uſually was at work, their 
father was gone elſewhere, and they were ob- 
_ liged to return. On their way home an unex- 
pected rain had fallen; the children were 
drenched to the ſkin ; and the youngeſt not 
being able to walk the whole way, the eldeſt 
carried her till ſhe was ready to fink with fa- 
tigue. The lady was paſſing in her carriage 
at that moment: moved with compaſſion at 


© the fight of the children, ſhe had n her 


carriage, and taken them into it. By the 
elder child's direction, the poſtillion drove to 
the cottage. The mother had not gone in 
ſearch of them, becauſe ſhe never doubted 
their. having found their father, and being 
under his care. The poor woman added, 
that the lady had entered the cottage, ſeen 
the children put to bed with as much care 
as if ſhe had been their mother, had given 
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ber money to buy them clothe Oh! 
. - gentlemen, ” continued ſhe, with fervour, 
. the lady you are inquiring after is, indeed, 
ah angel, if ever there was one on earth, - 
though my huſband will not allow me to 
Gy '6-- 

= Why will he not allow you ?” 

« He fays there. are no an gels but thoſe 
which come from heaven; and this ** BA 
never been there as yet.” 

« Your huſband is a very religious man * 

Ves, that he is; but he is a very honeſt 
man alſo,” . | 

« You do not think him the worſe wks his 
religion, then? 
Not a bit—it rather does him good. It 
made him contented, even when things were 
at the worſt with us. The fame croſs acei- 
dents which ſet others a-curſing makes him 
ſay his prayers. When I told him that the la- 
dy's happening to paſs juſt when the children 
were on the road was a very | lucky accident, 


7 


54 4 dere was no accident i in it; e 
"nw all owing to Providence; and ST 1 
aught to be thankful to God. 4 el aut 
on Well, what had you to anſwer to that? ” 
x anſwered, « | was thankful to God, whe- 
ther it was owing to accident or to Provi- A 
dence. But, after all, I . myſelf _y 
. n 
„ MWbat is the lady's name?” d 

40 2 aſked that oftener than once, ſaid "Sa 


woman; 1 but the ſer vants had orders not to 
tell it: but I diſcovered where he lived.” 


« Iam glad of that,” e 1. — Where 


does ſhe live? i n. 1 * 
l am next to certain, ee hv 


woman, 77 « that ſhe livess in London—for” — 


« What part of London? EY 
«© Nay, that, rejoined ſhe; 6c 1 never could. 


lea en. 2 
* | * : * 0 
._ * . - — 4. „ ol AM 


As it was now too akte to think of oyertak- 
ing the chaiſe, 1 continued my inquiries, and 
was informed that the lady had promiſed to 


7 


- 893 
7 "ok . 
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place the eldeſt girl, of whom ſhe ſeemed 
particularly fond, at a ſchool in the neigh- N 
bourhood, and to continuè to aſſiſt the family 
in other reſpects. $32,510 to Fol 440 

The poor woman, obſerving that this in- 
formation made me more anxious to know 
who the lady was, faid, I am ſure your ho- 
nour will not be long in finding her out; for 
I have already told you that ſhe lives in Lon- 


don : and, from what I have heard, there are 


not a great many ſuch women there; and 
what there are muſt, no doubt, be of the firſt- 
rate quality. | 
With this I was obliged to be ſatisfied, and 
ſo took leave of the cottage, which I poſſibly 
may reviſit on my return to London. —Tra- 
vers and I had a good deal of converſation on 
this incognita as we proceeded on our Jour- 
ney; and after I had finiſhed my buſineſs with 
the perſon who waited for me here, we re- 
ſumed the ſame after ſupper, till he became 
drowſy and went to bed. I ſeized the pen, 
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LETTER LXV. 
' The Hon. Joun Moxbaunr to Col. SouMERs. 
Roſe-Mount. 


Hers I have been theſe three days; and, 
though I have no information to give you on 
the main point, I feel myſelf diſpoſed to write 


| 2 


Habit is ſaid to be a ſecond nature. I uſed 
to think myſelf an exception to that maxim; 
yet my long practice of ſeribbling from Ve- 
vay has rendered letter- writing a pleaſure, 
vrhich I formerly conſidered as a taſk. In 
proof of this effect of habit I could alſo name | 
ſome of our acquaintance who married for 
conveniency, without one particle of love, 


and, of courſe, began their conjugal career . 


in a ſtate of indifference towards their yoke- 
mate; but, by the habit of dragging the fame 
weight together, both acquired a kind of af- 
fection for each other, which gradually in- 


400 
creaſed, and now they e are never happy a- 
ſunder. | | 

"Theſe obſervations, you will preſume; will 
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naturally incline me to break my reſolution 
againſt marrying, and: liſten to my brother's 


advice. So perhaps they might, if I could ; 
not name a greater number of couples of our 


acquaintance who married for love, and love 


alone, grew ſick of each other within a few 


months, found their mutual complaint to in- 


creaſe the more they were together, and ne- 85 
ver were tolerably eaſy unleſs 2 were a- 
ſunder. | 5 

What i is the meaning. of this teeth f 
Is it ;poſfible to believe that habit operates ſo 
fantaſtically as to reconcile us only to what 
we diſlike, and to render us averſe to what 
we are fond of? No, — this idea is too whim- 


fical to be juſt. Four experience, my dear 


Sommers, and that of your Juliet, will re- 


| fute it, 


Thoſe i in the firſt predicament, who: marry of 
in ſpite of diſlike or indifference, are generally 
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men whoſe leading paſſion is avarice, who 
think domeſtic diſguſt and diſquiet do not 
overbalance the pleaſures which money can 
procure ; or phlegmatic indolent women, in- 
capable of a lively paſſion, who, being ſen- 
ſible of no ſuch great difference between one 
man and another as a difference of fortune 
makes, ſacrifice the man they prefer in all 
other reſpects, if he is deficient in fortune, 
to him they contemn or are entirely indif- 
ferent about, if he be well provided in that 
article: and it frequently happens, that their 

original contempt of their huſband mellows 
into indifference; and indifference, by dint 
of habit, and by the continued affectation of 
love, produces at laſt a ſpecies of liking bor- 
dering on good-will : juſt, by way of ex- 
ample, as thoſe who cannot afford claret take 
to port, or perhaps porter; which, though 
unpalatable at firſt, becomes lefs and leſs ſo 
| by dint of patience and perſeverance, and at 
, Aſſt tolerably ſuits their taſte. 
| VOL, II. 2D 
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Thoſe, on the other hand; who, deſpiſing 
all other.confiderations, marry from love, and 

ſeparate ſoon/after from hatred,” may be com 
pared to people who are ſo fond of claret, that, 
without thinking of the price, indulge i in ex- 
eeſſes which create diſguſt and remorſe. 
| - Notwithſtanding the experience I have had 
that habit can overcome diflike in the inſtance 
2 of letter- writing, and notwithſtanding that, in 
the foregoing illuſtrations, the latter produces 
the moſt diſmal cataſtrophe, I am fo framed, 
that if I ever ſhould venture on matrimony at 
all, Lam convinced I would chooſe to riſk the 

fate of the charet · drinkers. : | 3 

That my brother has a particular lady i in 
his eye, to whom he wiſhes me united, I 
; ſuſpect ; that I do. not know the woman, to | 
whom I ſhould not think it a great misfor- 
bade to be fo, united, is certain. If were 
do not Ak that 1 ould not fix, atall riſks, 
on the lady of the cottage, mentioned in my 


_ 


— 
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Halt, Can any thing be aà ſtronger proof of 
the ſlight impreſſion which all my female ac- 
quaintance have made on me? The truth is, 
none of them ever occupy my thoughts; 
whereas, that incognita has ſeldom been ab- 
ſent from my mind ſince I faw her. I don't 

know that I have not before ſeen women of | 
equal beauty; but I am ſure I never beheld 
fo intelligent a countenance, or one ſo pecu- 
liarly to my taſte. On my foul, it is ſingu- 
lar that ſhe ſhould engroſs me ſo much. I 
ſhall ſurely forget her within a-day or two. 
I had but a mere glance of the woman. Were 


I. to allow the tranſient apparition to teaze me 


much longer, I ſhould deſerve," as Benedict 
_ fays, © to have my eyes pickt out, and to 
have my perſon hung up 108 2 ſign of blind 
de iy | 

Lord Cardon arrived 1 the ROY after 
Frakes and I. I believe you are not ac- 
quainted with that agreeable old peer. To 
give you ſome notion of him, as well as of 

2D 2 
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| wy binden governar Flints hall b 10 * ſub· 
je of this letter. 2 
Joo an excellent underftandiog lord Cardon 
joins the moſt cheerful diſpoſition, and the 
happieſt talent of pleaſing. Some people 
wink that he has rather more wit and hu- 
mour than is conſiſtent with the dignity o. 
the peerage. Lord Gelid once told me ſo, 
and lamented it greatly, becauſe he acknow- 
ledged, ( that, in ſome other reſpects, lord Car- 
don was much of & nobleman,” 
With all his pleaſantry, and air of care - 
lefluels few men pay more ſerious attention 
to the calls of humanity, He often makes 
the firſt ſubſervient to the purpoſes of the 
laſt; and has often drawn thoſe, whom com- 
paſſion could not have moved, into acts of be- 
neficence for the joke's ſake, He once prev 
vailed on lord Gelid, the moſt unfecling of 
mankind, to perform an act of charity om 
pure ſympathy, Having applied for an of- 
 fice in his lordſhip's gift, for a perſon whom 
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cumitances, and mentioned his having five 


children to maintain, —lord Gelid anfwered, 


c that it was no rn far a man to main- 
tain his oven children. | 
Seeing that this ſtatement ih no 10. 
lord Cardon tried another, which he thought 
might create more ſympathy. 
am of your lordſhip's opinion, replied 
he, that it is no hardſhip for a man to main- 
tain his ow# children; but I hope you will 
admit that it is a conſiderable hardſhip for a 
man to be obliged to maintain children that 
are not his own.” 
Not his own! exclaimed lard Gelid: 
« Whoſe children are they then? 


Alas! my lord,” replied lord Cardon, | 


e what augments the hardſhip of this man's 


eaſe is, that the queſtion you put is what 


none but his wife can anſwer. All that the 
worthy man himſelf is | phyſically certain of is, 
that the children are not his.” 

There was ſomething in this ſions 


- 
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which pied the feelings of lord Gelid 
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fo ny, that he e the ur | 


demanded. | } 


Since his arrival here, lord Cardon wig 45 
in a manner peculiar to himſelf, prevailed on 
my brother to promiſe to ſerve a perſon againſt 


vrhom he had been a good deal prejudiced. 


| You have heard the ſtory of Mrs.. 
After that affair was firſt talked of, and when 
it was thought that no part of her fortune 
would be recovered, many who had called 
themſelves her friends, and had profited by 
her extravagance, abandoned her entirely, 
without examining whether ſhe was _ much. 
to blame as was ſaid, or not. 
Lord Cardon for ſome time — to be 


| 1 only advocate; and yeſterday, at break- 


faſt,” he endeavoured: to intereſt, my brother 
in her caſe, which is ſoon to 5 n 


before the Houſe of Peers. 


My brother expreſſed ſome py at bis 


taking ſo warm a part in a perſon who had 
behaved ſo very imprudentl : 


4 bf a 
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* Had ſhe always behaved with prudence, 
my lord,” ſaid lord Cardon, © ſhe would not 
have ſtood in need of any body to take her 
part. But, I am Eonyinced, that advantage 
has been taken of her imprudent conduct, to 
give a much worſe repreſentation of her than 
ſhe deſerves. At all events, my lord, the 
imprudence of her conduct has nothing to do 
with the juſtice of her claim. It is your at- 
tention to her caſe only that I ſolicit your 
lordſhip for: from me ſhe has a right to ex- 
pect all the ſupport in my power; I lie un- 
der a very important obligation to that lady. 
« I cannot conceive,” ſaid my brother, 

"” how your lordſhip can lie under an im- 
portant obligation to ſo frivolous a woman!” 
« You will be Rill more at a loſs, re- 
Joined lord Cardon, when I aſſure you that 
the obligation under which ſhe laid me is 
increaſed, inſtead of being diminiſhed, by 
the frivolity of the unfortunate ' lady's cha- 
racter. In ſhort, my lord, continued he, 
though no traces of it remain now, Mrs. 
—— was, about twenty years ago, a very 


-_ 3 
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beaatil woman and at that * 


(and 1 fear ſome traces of it remain Mill) a 
very giddy fellow; ſo much ſo, that I ac- 


_ tually made a propoſal of marriage to the 


hdy in queſtion, which ſhe had the good- 

- neſs t6 reſet. This was an obligation of 
fueh importance, as, without being the moſt 
ungrateful of men, I never can forget.” 

Now that Jam acquainted with the very 

eſſential obligation which your lordſhip lies 

_ undey to Mrs. ——, you may rely upon it,” 
nunſwered my brother, that I ſhall take pains 
to underſtand her caſe ; and, if I think the has 
| Juſtice on ber fide, I will join your londihip in 
doing her all the ſervice in my pane.” 

Lam ſummoned to dinner; but if it rains 
to-morrow as inceſſantly as it has done to-day, 
I hall give you a little more of lord Cardon. 
3 hs biete, off 15 | 
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